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POSTHUMOUS MEMOIR OF MYSELF: 
By Horace Smits, Esq. 


AUTHOR OF “ BRAMBLETYE HOUSE,” &c. &c. 


fAccidental circumstances prevented the appearance of this Tale during the 
life-time of its gifted and lamented Author, but the proofs were corrected 
by him. Taken in connexion with the melancholy event which so speedily 
and unexpectedly followed its composition, the article presents a singular 
coincidence of title, and becomes invested with deep and peculiar interest.— 
Ep. N. M. Maa.] 


Cuapter I. 


“You here !” I exclaimed, in no very courteous tone, as I turned round, 
and saw my old friend Dr. Linnel: quietly seating himself by «ay bed- 
side. “Who sent for you ?”: 

“No one; I was brought hither by one of the best and prettiest 

ung ladies in all Warwickshire—your daughter.” 

“Then Sarah has not only taken a very great liberty, but has dis- 
obeyed my positive orders, as she has done more than once lately. For 
some time past has she been pestering me to send for you, which I have 
constantly refused todo. I have told her, at least a hundred times, that 
I don’t like physic, and hate. doctors.” 

“*T am glad to see that your malady has not injured your talent for 
paying compliments.” 

“< Nay, I meant not to say anything rude or personal. As a visitant 
or a friend I am always glad to see you. Even when you are sarcastic 
and say sharp things, as you do sometimes, one cannot be offended with 
a man who wears such a bland, imperturbable smile, and speaks in so 
soft a voice; but as a writer of prescriptions, I confess. frankly—you 
know I hate flummery—that I had rather have your room than your 
company. ‘When my time’s come, I can die without the assistance of 
a doctor.” 

“ Very oxy (, but the question is, can you live without it ?” 

“ Why not : I am sixty-three, and never consulted a physician in all 
my life.’ 

“ Perhaps you were never ill before ?” 

“ Never ! and I’m not exactly ill now, only completely out of sorts, as 
most men are at this precise time of life—weak and languid, and all that 
sort of thing—seedy, as. my son George calls it; and so I promised 
Sarah that I would lie abed to-day, just to see whether it would recruit 
me a bit.” 
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“ Your daughter gave you very good advice; and perhaps I may be 

able to do the same, fF you will me the exact nature of your bev iy 
which you can hardly refuse, now that you have confessed yourself to 
be completely out of sorts, and that I have come so far on purpose to 
see ou.” 
a) I have already told you my complaint ; I am prey ara 4 grand 
climacteric, you know: nine times seven; both of them unlucky num- 
bers. .No one escapes altogether at this confounded period. George 
wrote me on my last birthday that a most dangerous time was coming, 
and that I must. expect to be confoundedly seedy for some months ; but 
that there was no kind of use in seeing a doctor, as the indisposition was 
natural and inevitable,” 

“1 thought all belief in the ‘critical year’ had been long since ahan- 
doned, except by the old women who disguise themselves as old men. 
Your son is young enough to know better. Be assured, my good 
friend, that your sickness has no reference whatever to this peculiar 


-year of your life. Cannot you assign any other cause for this sudden 


in a constitution which has hitherto been so healthy ?” °'. 

“ Well, I don’t know. I have certainly had a good deal of worry and 
anxiety lately.” ) 

** Yet few men have been so prosperous. The world gives a credit 
for having made an immense fortune by your contracts’ with ‘govern- 
ment.” ; / } ys 

‘“¢ The world says true ; but wealth, I find, cannot always buy health, 
and still less happiness. I tell you what, Doctor,-—when a fellow has 
everything to fear and nothing to hope, he will sometimes look back with 
= to the careless days when hé had everything to hope and nothing 
to fear.” | se 

“Thank Heaven, I am in the former predicament, and trast always’to 
remain so.”’ bi: 

“ Nay, Doctor, you may get rich when you get old, as I have done.” 

‘In other words, I may scrape up money when I am too old to enjoy 
it, and cannot long retain it. I hope the blind goddess will spare me 
all such cruel kindness,” 

“Fate has spared you one calamity—you have no children. I have 
only two; but, oh! my dear Linnel! words cannot tell you how much 
disappointment, misery, and vexation, they have latterly occasioned me. 
If there is one man I hate more than another, it is Godfrey Thorpe, of 
Oakfield Hall, and not without many and good reasons, exclusively of 
his being a pompous, supercilious blockhead, as proud as Lucifer and as 
poor as Job. First, he procured me to be blackballed at the County 
Club, insolently declaring that he could not associate with a ci-devant 
maltster. Secondly, his interest with the commissary-general, and cer- 
tain charges of malpractices on my part—for I’m sure the slanders came 
from him—prevented my getting the great contract for supplying the 
cavalry with provender. ‘Thirdly, he ousted me from the borough which 
I had represented for five years, actually beating me with my own money, 
for I had just lent him an additional eight thousand pounds on the 
Oakfield estate, which is now mortgaged to its full value. However, 
there is one comfort ; if he. goes on much longer with his hounds and 
horses, and his grand establishment, I hope, one of these fine days, to 
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foreclose, and oust him from his boasted old Hall, just as he turned me 
out of my borough.” 

‘. “Provoking enough, I confess ; but what has all this to do with the 
annoyance you have suffered from your children ?” 

‘Listen, and you shall hear. Thorpe has an only daughter, not 
unattractive in person, but an artful, sly minx, who, being probably well 
aware of her father’s desperate circumstances, and knowing that my son 
was likely to be one of the richest fellows in the county, set her cap at 
him so successfully, that the silly gull became perfectly infatuated with 
her, and actually made her an offer of his hand, which was, of course, 
instantly accepted. That George should be easily ensnared, and be ready 
to throw himself away for a pretty plaything, does not surprise me, ‘for 
he has ever been a spoilt child, accustomed from boyhood to have his 
own way, and confirmed by long indulgence in waywardness and 
obstinacy ; but_ guess my shame and wrath when he told me, with an air 
of satisfaction, Sat the proud old insolvent had given his consent to the 

iage solely on condition that his daughter’s husband should take 
the name of Thorpe! What unparalleled insolence! How could he— 
how..could my son—how could any man dream that, after toiling and 
moiling for years to build up a fortune, and found a family that might 
rpetuate my name, I should consent to see that name swamped, and my 
Aa mace wealth sacrificed, to continue the race, and clear the encum- 
bered estates of a man whom I hated? I dismissed my mean-spirited 
son with an indignant prohibition of the marriage; and I have since 
added a, codicil to my will, bequeathing my property to the Count 
Hospital, should he ever espouse Julia Thorpe. There is some little 
comfort in that reflection; but Ileave you to imagine how deeply, how 
cruelly my heart has been lacerated, by this disappointment of all my 
fondest. and most cherished hopes.” 





Cuaprer II. 


‘Ir must be confessed that your son, knowing your antipathy to Mr. 
Thorpe, did not make a very discreet selection ; but Wordsworth tells us 


that 
The child’s the father of the man, 


and you ought not, therefore, to expect that spoilt boys should grow up 
to be dutiful sons.” wo 

“ Ay, there you go, Doctor, girding at me with your stereotyped smile 
and soft voice, as if you were flattering instead of condemning me. At 
all events, I never spoiled Sarah ; indeed, people used to say that, in my 
blind partiality for George, I neglected his sister, and yet, by a singular 
aliiisoss: as if I were doomed to be equally tormented by both my 
children, she has committed a not less egregious act of folly, and has 
thwarted my wishes in a still more offensive and more unfilial manner. 
Not only has she refused an offer from Frank Rashleigh, the man upon 
whom I had set my heart as a son-in-law, because he is sure of being 
Earl of Downport, but she has confessed her attachment to Mr. Mason, 
the curate, a poor creature with a miserable 100/. a-year.” 
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1 Bub:having so-rich a-father, she does not, I presume, think it neces- 
sary. that her husbsnd should be rich.” 
But do; or that he should have rank to make atonement for his 


Po What ar er objection to he mas had chosen ?” 
dio ina fool end.a profligate, with which I have nothing to 
require son-in-law to be a wise man or a moral one; — 
hut Beant to sxe my a countess. As to the curate, she has 
promised never to marry him without my consent, which she will never 
in my life ; and after my death my will has effectually forbidden the 
for the 10002. »- sesh lidive LdRtvhab is to tho roamed. te 2007. if 
eahrahe knceshinMpedilbens.-.Well now, RE Se Mere 
eet ee ne my bs. 
not admit ve worry, and vexation, crm 
ey duycnanls health?” : 
ee ee patient to give me his own impressions as to the 


y3 
siidlad hela demon intermitting pulse, but you are not 
yeas strength, for you have maintaised this long cathnution 
without any apparent exhaustion.” , 
“That's purely accidental, for sometimes I am suddenly seized with 
i tremor of the heart, giddiness in the head, noise in the ears, 
of the eyes, which continue till I become insensible, and remain 
an ir Soanddendbta tshiiest an 161 wee dial Upon. one cecasion I 
remained three hours in this state, and when I recovered consciousness, ; 





eunanner in “a ea aA A.week ago, after great 
ye amc y deprived: of all ‘voluntary: 
oy oleae baling cigid ob if wont stetodls and while suffering 


these lena be blotches have appeared upon m a an ailment 

to which I never’have been previously -subject. There, Doctor, you 
—— my symptoms; now, tell me, what's the matter with me ?” 

“These are Sdimeguvios of 8 , paralysis, and catalepsy, but 

ented in so complicated ad antek a fects that I saaeet anally 

the nature of your malady. Two things I will frankly telliyou | 

—I don’t like these paroxysms, which are of a very ugly type;.and I do. 
not believe that they have been superinduced by mental a y however 

ignant. Before we can suggest a remedy for your disordered state, 
we must try to discover the cause, which may, perhaps, be traced to some 
recent'intemperance--some excess either in eating or drinking ; or, at 
all events, to some deviation from your customary diet.” 

o Abad: guess; Doctor, for in no single respect have I altered my 
usual mode of living, except in taking two or three doses a-day of Raby’s 
Restorative.” © 

“ What the wn that ?” at ‘ : 

“ Why, my son as I ou, is a firm believer in the great 
danger of the iandateniond year, and having heard that this medicine is 
ens A nico restorer of the vital energies in old men, very kindly 

seeetaia al gett Newmarket, where the patentee resides ; 
ao weng r g worse, he is constantly urging me to 


increase the. Spcendis y remedy.” 
“ Telling you, at the same time, that there was no use in sending for ai 
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doctor !,. Odd enough : ees penne 

killed themselves by trying to cure themselves, I know the names of 

uack medicines pretty well, but I never heard of Raby’s Restorative. 
you any of this precious com in the room ?” 


ie tien eee of it by the i 

o/ “There is no label on the bottle,” observed the Doctor, “an appendage 
in-which patent medicines are seldom deficient; nor is there any vendor's 
or chemist’s name, an omission equally uncommon.” e 
«» After smelling it for some time, asad dinblilaigtreeny cautiously to the 
tip of his tongue, he continued— | 

+) “2 think L-can guess one of the ingredients; but if you will allow me 
to analyse the mixture at home, I shall be better enabled to decide. 
Promise me, in the mean time, not to taste another drop till you see me 
to-morrow.” 

“‘ Very well ; hut I shall miss it, for it’s a very pleasant and comfort- 
able cordial. George assures me that when taken in sufficient quantities 
it:has'always answered the purpose.” 
io Very likely; but what was the purpose? I am afraid of quack 
medicines; as I have already told you, and still more of amateur pree 
. scriptions.” 
dif Why, you areas suspicious‘as Sarah, who has implored me, over and 
over, not to°go on with the Restorative. Poor’ girl! she has been a 

ital’ nurse, waiting: upon me early and late, and never out of humour, 
exeept when [insist on followmg George’s advice and increasing the 


‘Her looks show that she-has been doing too much. This must not 
be. 1 will send you a regular nurse to-morrow.” 
2*6As tothe girl’s looks, I don't think much of that. Perhaps she is 
ing for her-pauper lover: besides, my children ought to do something 
me; I'm sure I have done enough for them, never hesitating, for 
their sakes, to commit a little ae se hor my contracts, when I thought 
it could be done safely,—always remembering my young folks.” 

'“ And sometimes, as it seems, forgetting yourself.” 

“1 shouldn't confess these little malpractices to any one else, and this 
I do in confidence; my confession is quite entre nous.” 

“No such thing; a third party has been listening to you all the 
time.” 

“ Bless my heart! you don’t say so. . Who ?—where ?” 

‘The Doctor pointed his fore-finger to the sky, and remained silent. 
Strange! that so simple an action should send a thrill to my heart, and 
make me cast down my eyes with a feeling of humiliation and remorse. 
A minute or two elapsed before I could find courage to.say— 

‘“‘ Nay, Doctor, you must not be squeamish and puritanical. Every 
one cheats government.” 

.' But no one cheats God!” was the reply; and I began to wish my 
rebuker out of the room, when he suddenly exclaimed— 

“How comes it that your son makes Sarah the dispenser of his quack 
medicine, if such it is, and the watcher by your bed-side, when he himself 
ought to perform those duties ?” 

“Oh! George never misses the great Newmarket meeting, and he 
has a horse entered for the two first races. He is always happy when he 
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staying -with his young friend, Sir Freeman Dashwood, and I have 
always indulged Lim tp Machine and fancies.” 

“ Biven to. the — doses of Raby’s acute re it has 
hitherto failed so si in realising its:name. I wi home and 
send you sess” wlantiphocimnidhc medicines, which I beg youl take’ as 
soon as you.can.” 

‘“‘ How fond you all .are of long words! What the deuce are alexi- 

‘cks 2” rae 

“‘ They are usually administered when we suspect the presence of poison 
in the system.” : 

* Poison! what a horrible idea! Surely you do not suspect me of 
having been poisoned ?” ? 

“Jt is not my business to t, but to deal with symptoms, and 
yours very much resemble those of a poisoned man. You may have un- 

iously received some deleterious matter into your system, which we 
must instantly endeavour to expel. Many men are thus destroyed with- 
out foul play ofany sort. Yours is a case that requires prompt remedies, 
so I must hurry home. I will give directions to Sarah, in case you 
should have a recurrence of your attacks to-night, and will repeat my 
visit early in the morning.” 


Cuaprter III. 


Waize | thought that Doctor Linnel had indulged in very unnecessary 
suspicions as to Raby’s Restorative, I could not shake off an occasional 
misgiving touching its injurious effects upon my health. That the most 
deleterious compounds were sometimes sold under the name of quack 
medicines I was fully aware; but that my son, upon whom I had so 
fondly doated since his childhood, should press it upon me with so much 
importunity, unless he were fully convinced of its salutary quality, I 
could not bring myself to believe. With no ordinary interest, therefore, 
did I cross-question the Doctor next morning, as to the regults of his 
analysis; but his answers were so cautious, not to say evasive, that it 
was difficult. to draw from them any very decided inference. Judging, 
however, by what he supposed or vaguely hinted, rather than by what 
he actually said, I was led to believe that his impressions were unfavour- 
able, especially when he again alluded, with much significance of manner, 
to the absence of a vendor’s name, or label of any sort, on the bottles. 
He congratulated me on having discontinued the draughts, which might 
possibly, though he would not positively affirm it, have been the cause of 
my mysterious malady; and expressed a hope that its progress would be 

by the copious use of the medicines he had prescribed. 

My strange complaint, however, had got such complete possession 
of my system, that it would neither yield to the most potent remedies, 
nor to the unremitting and affectionate attentions of my daughter, who 
was now assisted by a regular nurse. With the fond illusion of an in- 
valid, I still clung to the notion that my climacterical year prevented the 

ies from proving efficacious; but whatever might be the cause, I 
could not conceal from myself that I was rapidly oe The derange- 
ment of all my bodily functions increased, the fainting fits and cataleptic 


attacks were more frequent and of longer continuance ; and though, as I 
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was assured, my personal appearance was far from indicating any fatal 
result, I felt as if life were passing away from me. At this juncture, 
unfortunately, the Doctor was summoned to attend his sick mother at 
Bath ; but as he left full instructions as to my treatment, and contem- 
plated an early return to his home, I would not allow any other 
physician to be called in. 

His absence, however, was unexpectedly protracted, and I dragged on 
without any material alteration in my state, until one morning a sudden 
and totally new sensation paralysed my whole frame. My head swam; 
T felt as if Death had laid his hand upon my heart;‘and I had just breath 
enough to whisper to my attendant— — 

Nurse, I am dying! all is over! I feel suffocated. Take. off some 
of the bed-clothes. 

These were the last words I uttered before my burial! Marvellous 
and almost incredible as the statement may appear, I was only in a cata- 
leptic trance, for although my limbs were stretched out in all the rigidit 
of*death, my senses and my consciousness were by no means obliterated. 
Nay, they were in.some respects intensified, for I could hear a distant 
whisper which would have been previously inaudible; one eye, being 
only half-closed, retained its full power of vision, and though the other 
was quite shut, methought I could see through the lid as clearly as if it 
had been a spectacle-glass. My tongue having lost all power of motion, 
I was utterly speechless, but my impeded breath, struggling in the transit 
of my body from vitality to inanimation, forced: itself from my throat 
with a noise of gurgling and strangulation. 

The fat nurse who had_htherto approached mé with a maternal smile 

nd a coaxing voice, as she exclaimed,—‘‘ Now, my dear good sir, it’s 
time to take the pills. How purely you do look this morning! M 
life on’t we shall have you riding the white cob again in a week or two! 
-—the fat nurse, I say, had no sooner caught the choking sound I haye 
mentioned, than she croaked in her natural accents —‘* Them’s the death- 
rattles! Then it is all over, sure,enough, and high time too, God 
knows. Hanged if I didn’t think the bothering old chap would never 
die. Can’t imagine, for my part, how people can go on lingering in 
this way, willy-nilly, shilly-shally. If they can’t die, they should 
live; and if they can’t live, they should die. That’s the worst of sick- 
ness; it do make folks so uncommon selfish, which is my peticklar ’bomi- 
nation.” 

Hastening into the parlour with which my bedroom communicated, 
this hater of selfishness snatched up a valuable shawl belonging to my 
daughter, as well as a cloth cloak of my own, and spread them over me, 
an aetion which would have surprised me, after having so recently re- 
alg her to remove some of the clothes, had I not recollected that 

ese rapacious harpies claim as their perquisite everything lying on the 
bed when its occupant dies. Oh! how I wished for the use of my 
tongue, when I heard her afterwards affirming that the poor dear gentle- 
man .was “sadly cold and shivery just afore he went off, and so she 
covered him up comfortable.” Making no further addition to her per- 
Gases than by pocketing a few odds and ends lying about the room, 

e worthy creature, putting on the most heart-broken look she could 
assume, and with a ready-prepared handkerchief in her hand, hurried 
away to announce my death to my daughter and the household. 


’ 
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Cuapter IV. 


As Sarah had driven over to Doctor Linnel’s to ascertain the day of 
she was becoming hourly more impatient, no one 
es aoa ak mere than two hours, an interval which gave 
me leisure to reflect perilous and unprecedented state. In all 
former attacks de ack an fy sympathised with the suspended oor" 

of the frame, but now I had vital senses and apprehensiveness in a d 

ment. Was this dissolution of ership temporary only? How 
long would it lat Was it final ? at then was to be my ultimate fate ? 
I had read of disembodied spirits, and I could understand the continuance 
of such a separate existence; but as for me, I was entombed alive im my 
own body—destined, perhaps, to die hideously and loathsomely, as my 
corporea! utrified = decomposed. I had read, too, of miser- 
able victims who, being buri in a trance, had turned youbd in their 
coffins; and of some who, aguante forced themselves out of them, had 
been discovered as huddled pris Rese in a corner of the ipa whither 
had crawled to die of hu and exhaustion. with : 
ca shudder from such horri ‘ble thoughts, I clung to mos spe ae 
y t fearful seizure was decidedly different from | Pam ig 
et rap Ag might, after a little longer interval, terminate, like 
them, in my revival. 

While I fos alternately horrified and reassured by these anticipations 
of my fate, my daughter entered, and after bursting into a passion of 
tears as she Kissed my insensible lips, she kneeled down by my bed-side, 
= prayed long and earnestly for the discontinuance of my trance ; for, 

te of the positive assurances of my death, she would not abandon 
the pe of my recovery. Some one, Sowinlens in the house, probably 
the nurse, who wished the o forfeiture of the shawls to be confirmed, chose 
to consider me unequivocally defunct, for I heard the ‘servants closing 
the shutters in the other apartments, and was made aware of various 
mortem proceedings, to which I listened with conflicting feelings that 
all description. The house was now quiet, but occasional 
still fell upon my ear with an ominous and harrowing significancy, for eve 
ere g hour announced by the hall clock seemed to be a passing-be bell 
t ratified my decease, an brought me so much nearer to the appalling 
—, when should be buried alive. At intervals other sounds were 
hable ; and as I caught the grating of wheels on the road, the 
whist of a railway train, the A Aa a and chattering of my servants 
at their dinner, it Lacie to me both unfeeling and unnatural that, on 
the very day of my supposed death, the world should be pursuing its 
ordinary occupations, and my own servants g themselves with 
their customary appetites, as if no such catastrophe had occurred. 
Thus I rensiacd, wi with no other companion than my own sad thoughts, 


till the evening, when my daughter’s maid and the housemaid, having 
solemnly pledged themselves to stand by each other, Whatever might 
happen, and grasping each other’s hand to ensure the performance of the 
contract, stole on tiptoe into the chamber to have a peep at me, neither 
ye! them ce ever seen @ dead man. Peering ga me furtively and 
ance, as if afraid of being scared by my ghost, they agreed, whisper- 
ingly, that I looked for all the world & i? i ua 


were fast asleep, although 
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Nurse had maintained that I was as dead as a door-nail. Both declared 
that I should be no real gentleman if I had not remembered all the 


servants in my will; and as mourning was a matter of course, one of 
them had resolved that her dress be made to fasten in front, and 
the other knew of a most becoming pattern for her white muslin cap. 
But their conversation was not limited to such frivolities, for the lady's 
maid declared, on the authority of her mistress, that Dr. Linnel, before 
he went away, had written to Mr. George, stating that he must return 
immediately ; that Miss Sarah had said she hoped he would arrive the 
very next morning, and that the Doctor himself was expected back on 
the day after; whereupon they stole away, with their hands still locked 


these tidings there was no small comfort. Should I revive, my son 
would have an instant opportunity of clearing himself from all suspicion 
touching the Restorative, in which I still felt a hope rather than a con- 
fidence that he would succeed. Should my trance continue, there was 
no fear of my being buried alive, for Lindel doula again be at my bed- 
ide.long before the time for my interment, and he was too skilful and 
experienced ‘a physician not to distinguish between real and apparent 
death. My most a palling and revolting terror being thus removed, 
I patiently counted the elock till my usual bed-time, hoping that I might 
then fall asleep,’ and so escape the tedium of a long wakeful night. 
But sleep is a provision of nature for a the day’s wear and tear; 
in..my cataleptic state there had been ‘no ‘such expenditure of corporeal 
energy, and consequently there was no requirement of repose. Perhaps 
my mind was still too much agitated to settle into any sort of oblivion; 
haps it would never be otherwise, and my trance—existence—might 
i, a perpetual consciousness, and consequently an unvaried misery. 
Such a state must soon lead to madness; but how could a man be mad 
and motionless, a maniac and a statue? What inconceivable misery, to 
feel your brain raving and raging with an insanity which can find no 
vent for its fury, either by the explosions of the voice or the convulsive 
violence of the limbs! In such sad thoughts, wearily and drearily 
did the first night of my liying death drag its slow length along. 








TASS O. 
BY W. BRAILSFORD. 


Tae world and all for love, the same fond theme 
That tuned the utterance of Petrarca’s sighs 

To music ever sweet—the golden beam 

That gilds the summer of Time’s memories 

For ever and for aye—such Tasso’s dream. 

Oh! who shall note a poet’s fantasies, 

Or lift the veil that we may vainly seem 
Spectators of a true heart’s miseries ? 

Are we not gainers on our part to learn 

The secret force of love's old gift of song? 

That even midst the scars we may discern 

Life’s compensations, gleaning good from wrong, 
And challenging the adverse powers of fate 
To fill our hearts with thoughts disconsolate. 
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EUROPEAN LIFE AND MANNERS.* 


Wuen the famous Baron Munchausen fastened his horse, one dark 
“a winter’s night after a deep fall of snow, to what he supposed was the 
stump ofa tree, and waking next morning saw his steed dangling from the 
| village steeple, his surprise, as he avouches, was extreme. Apparently, 
i. however, the veracious n’s astonishment was scarcely rosies than that 
i of the author of the “Familiar Letters” on “European Life and Manners” 
Bf when he found that his friends had actually preserved the numerous 
i epistles which he wrote to them from this side of the Atlantic during a 
sojourn in Europe of something more than five years. This being the 
| case, our readers do not require to be told that “ the letters were not de- 
signed for publication.” Yet, after all, such was their destiny. Fate 
proved stronger than free-will. Their extraordinary merit had somehow 
bruited abroad ; “‘ many friends expressed a strong wish to possess 
, and that,” adds Mr. Colman, “‘is the reason of their publication.” i 
_ , »We cannot but think that Mr. Colman was right in yielding to the if 
widely-extended solicitation ; for, though he might have satisfied his 3 
friends by a manifold process on a large scale, or even by lithographic 
aid, the cbject which those who do not write for publication have nerally 
in view would hardly have been answered: the letters would not have ob- 
tained the popularity which now that they are in print seems likely to 
attend them; neither would the world have experienced the gratification 
which must necessarily follow their perusal. We learn from his preface, 
that Mr. Colman “had proposed a graver work than this upon European 
society,” that he has actually begun it, and that he designs “ presently to 
give it to the public.” But, ex attendant the fulfilment of this purpose, 
et us gratefully receive what we have got, and try to make the most ofit. 
It is not often that we have the opportunity of gazing upon such a “ pic- 
ture of private and domestic life.” 

In painting this, picture, however, Mr. Colman says that his greatest 
difficulty has been that his letters “‘may be deemed too personal ;” and 
his principal anxiety, “ Jest they should be thought to approach a violation 
| of private confidence.” He certainly does make some revelations which 
it border closely on personality, but how far he is obnoxious to the charge 
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| of violating private confidence our readers shall form their own opinion. fb 
It was, at first, Mr. Colman’s determination not to publish a single name; : 
but he “found this an idle attempt, and that individuals would be traced 
by circumstances, as certainly as if distinctly announced.” To this account, 
df erefore, must be placed the greater part of the startling discoveries 
at which his volumes have made ublic ; and all we can hope is, that the in- 
| dividuals whose “ style of living” he has sketched with the minute pencil 
| ' ofa Gerard Douw, will be as lenient to him as ourselves. They ought to 
ail be so, for, acccording to Mr. Colman’s showing, “ pains were most kind] 
+ | taken to initiate me into those particulars ; the information was, though 
ii entirely without ostentation, most kindly given; written lists of servants, 
it and written and printed rules of domestic management, were repeatedly 
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placed in my hands, with a full and expressed liberty to use them as I 
pleased.” To violate private confidence, as far as these things are con- 
cerned, is consequently a difficult matter; but we will not prejudge the 
question. Mr. Colman gives an equally good reason for turning the 
knowledge thus obtained to account. The style of living is so “ wholly 
different from that which prevails” in the United States (of which country 
Mr. Colman is a citizen), and “ the interest in these minute details” is so 
intense at Boston, New York, and other great cities of the Union, that 
not to have emptied the vials of his information for the benefit of the 
American coteries (of which Mr. Colman is now, without doubt, the idol) 
would have been looked upon by his countrymen—and countrywomen— 
as an act of léze-majesté against the laws of politeness and manners, 
which, we gather from the context of his book, appear rather to require 
extension in his native land. We have, ourselves, implied our obligations 
to Mr. Colman; but before we proceed to show why, we feel bound to 
mention that he states in a second preface—as a matter deserving to stand 
that the letters record “only a small portion of the kindness” 
shown him. What would have been their effect upon the public if the 
whole had been narrated, we almost tremble to think of. 
~», We shall now, following Mr. Colman’s example, plunge in medias res. 

In the month of May, in the year 1843, he finds himself wandering 
through the streets of London, in a state of utter amazement at “the 
wilderness of houses, streets, lanes, courts, and kennels,” in which he is 
suddenly located. From the particularity of his description, “ where seven 
streets all radiated from one centre,” we suspect he must have made his 
début in the Seven Dials; but it is'no matter where, for all he meets 
enchants and astonishes him. He thus describes the effect produced by 
the vast extent of London :— 

I have walked until I have had to sit down on some door-steps out of pure 
weariness, and yet have not got at all out of the rushing tide of population. [ 
have rode [ridden] on the driver’s seat on an omnibus, and there has been a con- 
stant succession of squares, parks, terraces, and long lines of single houses for 
miles, and continuous blocks and single palaces in the very heart of London, 
occupying acres of ground. I do not speak, of course, of the large parks, which, 
for their trees, their verdure, their neatness, their embellishments, their lakes 
and cascades, their waters swarming with fish, and covered with a great variety of 
water-fowl, which they have been able to domesticate, and their grazing flocks of 
sheep and cattle, and their national monuments, and the multitude of well-dressed 
pedestrians, and of elegantly-mounted horsemen and horsewomen, and of 
carriages and equipages as splendid as gold and silver can make them, are 
beautiful beyond even my most romantic dreams. I do not exaggerate; I can- 
not go beyond the reality. 

This is making the most of the ducks and geese in St. James’s Park ; 
but our national vanity will not suffer us to quarrel with Mr. Colman 
for slightly overcharging the picture. As Sir Lucius O’Trigger says, 
“When affection guides the pen, he must be a brute who finds fault 
with the style ;” and the couleur de rose of Mr. Colman is of so tender 
a tint, that we may be pardoned if we see in it the warmth of a stronger 
sentiment. Was it owing to this amiable feeling, or to “ the malady of 
not listening”—as Falstaff calls premeditated deafness—that Mr. Colman 
is enabled to say: “‘ Though I have been a great deal in the streets, and 
in crowds without number, and have seen vexation enough in passing, 
I do not think I have heard a single oath since I have been in the 
city.” (?) This is something worth noting, even although Mr. Colman 
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population unless it was then different] — 
could certainly have furnished no ip ths exaiee-ehich te nele 
Toby's time swore so terribly in . We have a-faint idea that 


the t is not altogether at the p day, but 
aye anak mistaken ; indeed, ageing yore srentteh tenets 
so, for Mr. Colman tells us, a little further on, that “ good manners are 


gg pe be ¢ SE dissipation has taken 


the ale and wine shops, the saloons, and the druggists’ shops, I believe, 
et sree ight ; and the fire of intemperance, I should infer, was 

ished as fai y as the vestal fire at Rome, and never permitted to 
go out or to slacken.” Our inference from this passage is, that those 
who don’t or won’t drink malt or sherry, indulge in intem draughts 
of spirits of wine at the druggists’ shops, or they would hardly be in- 
cluded in the same category with the ale and wine shops. Yet again 
Mr. Colman finds an ity of excepting in favour of the Lon- 
doners: “ J have seen a smoker ; and as to a tobacco-chewer, 


not one.” It is possible, we conceive, for a person to chew tobacco 


without being discovered—unless he is an American ;| but we will not 
insist on this point, as we are not acquainted with any one who indulges 
in this luxury ; but we had fancied that the “smokers’*, of London were 
“as plenty as blackberries.” But in this also, it seems, we are wrong, 
or Mr. Colman’s eyesight is on a par with his faculty of hearing: What 
he says of the ladies is, without doubt, equally true:—“ They have 
another practice which I equally admire... They seldom wear false 
curls.” We have heard of “ fronts” as a not very uncommon article of 
feminine coiffure ; but Mr. Colman has of course tested, his opinion by a 
closer sag than we have been able to bestow, and. therefore we 
yield in this point, as im all others, most willingly.. When. he speaks of 
the costume of the bench and the bar, the Blue-coat. boys and the court, 
our doubts’for a moment, have the mastery over our belief, but, they 
tly subside before Mr. Colman’s better knowledge. 


“The ju and the lawyers dreds gm they did centuries ago. 
u 


The charity boys wear leather-breeches, blue or yellow yarn stockings, 
shoes with buckles, long coats and bands, which I presume was the dress 
of two hundred years ago. So the court-dress m which you are to be 

ted at the levees, is the same that was worn in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth,” . 

We had a notion—an erroneous one of course—that the court-dress of 
the nt day rather resembled the age of George the Second than that 
of Elizabeth; and had no idea, until we read. the above passage, of the 
antediluvian ap mgd of the lawyers’ wigs. Historical accuracy is 
evidently one of the strong points of our travelled American ; he rarely 


allows an opportunity to escape without adding something to our previous 
impressions, As, fo bilan, when ing of Melrose Abbey, he tells 
us that it contains the tomb of ‘ Michael Bruce, the celebrated wizard” 
(a fact which Walter Scott would have given a great deal to know); 
and that “the marks of the balls from Cromwell's guns—the first Crom- 
well, who destroyed the Abbeys in England—are shown upon the walls.” 
By “the first Cromwell” we presume is meant the vicar-general of Henry 
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the Eighth, under whose authority the English monasteries were 

but we were not aware, till Mr. Colman told us, that he used 
cannon for the purpose ; or, if he did, that Melrose Abbey in Scotland 
came under his jurisdiction. But there is nothing like information picked 
upon the spot. The broken walls of Melrose were there to attest that 
somebody battered them ; and as the merit of the act was to be given to 
a Cromwell, the first perhaps has as good a claim to it as the second. 
Mr. Colman, however, is not a person to take everything upon trust that 
he is told, for when he visited Abbotsford he was shown “a Roman 
kettle, said to be 2000 years old, quite like our modern cast-iron pots. 
This age struck me as apoeryphal.” We cannot sufficently com- 
mend our author’s caution. He would make an excellent commentator 
on Layard. | 

But to return from these generalities, and describe what is far more 
interesting—the particular experiences of Mr. Colman in that domestic 
intercourse which has given him so clear an insight into “ European life 
and manners ;” though, in doing so, our course must be as erratic as his. 

Ostensibly bent on an agricultural mission, and armed with “ piles of 
letters‘ of introduction,” which make him acquainted at once with Earl 
Speneer, who told him that “it was not necessary to have- brought any 
etedentials;” with Lord Ashburton, who “ writes a civil note,” saying he 
is*anxious to serve him “in any practicable way ;’ with Lord Mo 
whois’ “very attentive ;” with Mr. Bates, who takes him “to his beau- 
tiful villa six miles from London to pass Sunday with him ;”’ with the 
Earl ‘of Hardwicke, who is anxious to render him “ every attention ;” 
and with a host of gentlemen, “members of Parliament and others, who 
have been polite” to him ;—having all these facilities, and many more in 
the background, which are brought forward in due course, he sets out 
on his voyage of discovery to the new Society Islands. 

Mr. Colman’s first visit was to Earl Spencer at Althorpe, where, he 
says, he “ received every polite attention.” As this is a favourite phrase 
with Mr. Colman, we may as well define it at once in his own words. 

You will (he says) be glad to hear something of the manner of living in these 
places ; and in this rambling letter I will tell you that, in respect to convenience, 
comfort, and ease, it is near perfection. As soon as you arrive at the house, 
your name is announced, your portmanteau is immediately taken to your 
chamber, which the servant shows you, with every requisite convenience and 
comfort. At Lord Spencer’s the watch opens your door in the night to see if all 
is safe [ How if the door is bolted ?], as his House was once endangered by a gentle- 
man’s reading in bed ; andif he should find your light burning after you had 
retired, excepting the night-taper, or you reading in bed, without a single word 
he would stretch out a long extinguisher and put it out. 


A very ghostly visitation this, and fit for the Castle of Otranto, 


In the morning, a servant comes in to let you know the time, in season for you 
to dress for breakfast. At half-past nine you go in to family-prayers, if you find 
out the time. They are happy to have the guests attend, but they are never 
asked. The servants are all assembled in the room fitted for a chapel. They all 
kneel, and the master of the house, or a chaplain, reads the morning service. 
As soon as it is over they all wait until he and his guests retire, and then the 
breakfast is served. At breakfast there is no ceremony whatever. You are 
asked by the servant what you will have, tea or coffee; or you get up and help 
yourself. toast, boiled eggs, and bread-and-butter are on the table; and on 
the side- you will find cold ham, tongue, beef, &c., to which you carry your own 
plate and help yourself, and come hack to the breakfast-table and sit av lng a 
please. All letters or notes addressed to you are laid by your plate ; letters 
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to be sent by mail are put in the post-box in the entry, and are sure tog. The: 

for the day are then made, and parties are formed; horses and car- 
riages for all the are found at the stables, and each one follows the bent of 
his inclination. | he returns at noon, he finds a side-table with an abundant 
lunch upon it, if he chooses; and when he goes to his chamber for preparation for 
dinner, his dress clothes brushed and folded in the nicest manner, and 
water, and hot water, and clean napkins, in the greatest abundance. 


We have uo disposition to question the truth of a word of this elabo-: 


rate statement ; not even of the existence of that mysterious,place “the 
entry,” to which Mr. Colman is so fond of referring: like the rest of his 
sth al it is too circumstantial to admit of adoubt ; but what we want 
to know is, How many of these “ polite attentions” are omitted in American 
country houses? Do the servants there—we beg pardon, we mean the 
“ helps” —not announce your arrival? do they no¢ carry your portmanteau 
up-stairs for you, call you in the morning, bring your letters, brush your 
clothes, and supply you with cold water, hot water, and cleannapkins? We 

imagine not, or Mr. Colman would scarcely have been at the pains 
to tell his countrymen what English servants do; and the conclusion we are 
compelled to arrive at is, that when a stranger pays a visit in the United 
States, he is necessarily his own porter, his own watchman, and his own 
shoeblack, and that if he washes his face at all he does it at his own cost 
and contrivance. Nothing in England seems.to have impressed Mr. 
Coleman more forcibly that the manners and proceedings of that useful 
class of persons whom the Scotch call “flunkies.” He says : 


Servants are without number, I have never dined out yet, even ina private untitled 
Jamil, with less than three or four, and at several places eight or nine even, for a 
party hardly as numerous; but each knows his place ; all are in full dress—the liveried 
servants in livery, and the upper servants in plain gentlemanly dress, but all with 
white cravats, which are likewise mostly worn by the gentlemen in dress, The 
servants not in livery are a higher rank than those in livery, never even associating 
with them. The livery is of such a description as the master chooses: thé Duke of 
Richmond’s were all in black, on account of mourning in the family; the others 
various, of the most grotesque description, sometimes with and sometimes with- 
out wigs, and always in shorts and white silk or white cotton stockings. [We 
foresee a tremendous social revolution in Boston after this.} Many persons re- 
quest you not to give any gratuity to the servants; others forbid them accept- 
ing any, under pain of dismissal; and at the house of a nobleman of high rank I found 
a printed notice on my dressing-table to this effect: “‘ The guests are particularly re- 
quested to give no gratuities to the servants.” 

We hope, as Mr. Colman seems in general rather solicitous about his 
personal expenditure, that he profited by this hint. 

A round of visits ensues, to Lord Hatherton’s, Lord Hardwicke’s, and 
other titled and untitled Amphitryons; the former having “the call” 
with our republican friend. But before he sets out, ‘“ Mrs. P——” 
(whom we strongly suspect from the context to be Mrs. Pendarves) takes 
him “in her carriage to see the most fashionable millinery store and the 
re jewelry store in the world.”’ 

n the letter announcing this fact, Mr. Colman very nearly “ forgot to 
mention” that he was also taken by Mrs. P “to see the wedding 





gear of the Princess Augusta :” luckily, however, he recollects it in the 
postscript, and enlightens the Bostonians by informing them that “ it 
cost more than a thousand dollars,” and was made “of silver and silk in- 
terwoven, and covered with Brussels lace.” 

We next find Mr. Colman domiciliated in the house of “a Member of 
Parliament,” while attending the cattle-show at Doncaster ; and the chief 
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thing we learn from this visit is embodied in the form of a maxim, as 
follows : | 


As direct introductions seidom take place, you are expected, in such visits, to 
put yourself in polite communication with those who are near you. 


That our traveller acted up to his own rule is evident when he says: 


There are some gentlemen here with whom I have had long conversations, and 
who have asked me repeatedly to visit them, whose names I do not know. 

The value of these invitations is, however, somewhat diminished by their 
vagueness, it being difficult to pay a visit to an anonymous host. 

We have said that Mr. Colman is careful in matters of personal ex- 
pense. He illustrates this in Edinburgh, where, there being no noble- 
man’s house convenient, out of the numbers placed at his disposition, he 
gets into “ excellent quarters at nine shillings per week” for his lodgings, 
—a price which we trust secured for him “ cold water and clean towels.” 
‘Travelling in coaches,” he says, “is very expensive ; and though I 
never ride inside when I can ride out, yet one gets to the bottom of one’s 
purse constantly much sooner than you expect it.” He has an expedient 
for avoiding this expense, which he appears to have practised successfully 
On one occasion. “I have walked to-day about twelve miles, and to save 
two miles had to ford the Tweed, with my trowsers and shoes in my 
hands,” (like Cesar and his fortunes); “ not a very pleasant operation, 
upon stones of all angles and shapes, which the water, though constantly 
flowing over them, had done little to soften.” Certainly “ not a very 
pleasant operation,” nor one that, we think, it would be desirable for him 
to repeat very often, at all events on this side of the Tweed. In Scot- 
larid, Melrose and Abbotsford claim, as we have shown, some portion of 
his time ; but the relics of the Wizard of the North (not Michael Bruce), 
the memorials of Mary Stuart and John Knox, and the monuments of 
Edinburgh, soon give place to a description of the ménage of Lambton 
Castle, ‘the seat of the late Lord Durham.” Here Mr. Colman is 
completely at home. : 

In houses of this kind it is usual to have from forty to fifty servants. The 
servants’ establishment is quite an affair by itself. The steward is at the head; 
he provides everything, and purchases all the supplies; he oversees all the other 
servants, and puts on, and where the party is not large, takes everything off from 
the table, the other servants standing by and waiting upon him. He has a room 
to himself, well fitted up, and has a large salary. Next to him comes the butler, 
who takes care of all the wines, fruit, glasses, candlesticks, lamps, and plate, and 
has an under-butler for his adjunct. Next, in equal authority with the steward, 
and having also an elegant parlour, is the housekeeper; she has all the care of the 
chambers, the linen, and the female servants. Then comes, next in authority, 
and perfectly despotic in his own domain, the cook, who is generally French or 
Italian, and his subalterns. Then come the coachman, the footman, and the 
ostlers, who, the last, I believe, seldom come into the house. ‘Then there is the 
porter, who in London houses always sits in the entry, and there either has an 
office by the door, or else a table, with pen, ink, paper, &c.; who receives and de- 
livers messages, but does not leave his place, having always servants at hand to 
wait upon him. Then each gentleman in the house has his own private valet, 
and each lady her own maid, who has all the cast off clothes of the lady. The ladies, 
it is reported, never wear a pair of white satin shoes or white gloves more than 
once; and some of them, if they find, on going into society, another person of inferior 
rank wearing the same dress as themselves, the dress upon being taken off is at once 
thrown aside, and the lady’s maid perfectly understands her perquisite. 

There are two difficulties to be got over in this arrangement: first, to 
discover a person of inferior rank moving in the same society with you; 
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and next, to find that actually wearing the clothes which you have 
got on your back. The last-named state of the case seems to belong to 

category of Sir Boyle Roche's bird, which was in two places at the 
same time; but as Mr. Colman is satisfied about its practicability, we 
shall not venture to express our incredulity. Great truths cannot be too 
often repeated; and Mr. Colman is unable to part with Lambton Castle 
without telling how the guests make it out in noblemen’s establishments 
in general, even at the risk of repetition. 


In most families the hour of breakfast is announced to you before retiring, and 
the breakfast is ent without ceremony. Your letters are brought to ree in the 
morning, and the mail goes out every day. The postage of letters is always pre- 
paid by those who write them, who paste double or single stamps upon them; 
and it is considered an indecorum to send a letter unpaid, or only sealed with a 
wafer, Any expense incurred for you, if it be only a penny upon a letter, «is at 
once mentioned to you, and you of course pay it. At breakfast the arrangements 
are made for the day. 


Here follows an account similar to that given at Lord Spencer's. He 
then continues :— 


At eleven o’clock there is always a candle for each guest, placed on the side- 

board or in the entry, with allumettes alongside of them; and at your pleasure you 

-lighteyour own candle and bid good night, Jn a Scotch family you are expected to 
shake hands, on retiring, with all the party, and on meeting in the morning. 


Not always a very safe practice in Scotland, if the popular belief be true. 


The English are a little more \reserved, though, in general, the master of the 
house shakes hands with you. On a first introduction, no gentlemen shake hands, 
but simply bow to each other. In the morning you come down in undress, with 
boots, trousers of any colour, frock coat, &c. At dinner you are always expected 
to be in full dress; straight coat, black satin or white waistcoat, silk stockings 
and pumps, but not gloves; andif you dine abroad in London you keep your hat 
in your hand until you go into dinner, when you give it toa servant, or leave it 
in an ante-room. ‘The lady of the house generally claims the arm of the principal 
stranger, or the gentleman of the highest rank; she then assigns the other ladies 
and gentlemen by name, and commonly waits until all her guests precede her in to 
dinner—though this is not invariable. ‘The gentleman is expected to sit hear 
the lady whom he hands in. 


Not, as in the Mississippi steamboats, all huddled together. 


Grace is almost always said by the master, and it is done in the shortest 
possible way. Sometimes no dishes are put upon the table until the soup is done 
with, but at other times there are two covers besides the soup. The soup is 
various; in Scotland it is usually what they call hodge-podge, a mixture of vege- 
tables with some meat. After soup, the fish cover is removed, and this is commonly 
served round without any vegetables, but certainly not more than one kind. After 
fish come the plain joints, roast or boiled, with potatoes, peas or beans, and cauli- 
flowers. Then sherry wine is handed by the servants to every one. German wine 
is offered to those who prefer it; this is always drank [drunk]. in green glasses; 
then come the entrées, which are a variety of French dishes and hashes; then 
champagne is offered; after this remove come ducks, or partridges, or other game; 
after this, the bonbons, puddings, tarts, sweetmeats, blancmange; then cheese 
and bread and a glass of strong ale is handed round; then the removal of the 
upper cloth, and oftentimes the most delicious fruit and confectionery follow, 
such as Grapes, peaches, melons, apples, dried fruits, &c., &c. After this is put 
upon the table, a small bottle of Constantia wine, which is deemed very precious, 
and handed round in small wine-glasses, or noyeau, or some other cordial. 

} are always furnished, though in some cases I have seen a deep silver 
plate with rose water presented to each guest, in which he dips the corner 
of his napkin to wipe his lips or fingers. No cigars or pipes are ever offered; and 
soon after the removal-of the cloth the ladies retire to the drawing-room, the gen- 
tlemen close up at the table, and after sitting as long as you please, you go into 
the drawing-room to have coffee and then tea. 
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No dinner-giver in the United States, from Cape Cod to Cape Flattery, 
need henceforward plead ignorance in excuse for want of hospitality; he 
has here the whole mystery, from soup to Constantia. Mr. Colman adds, 
par parenthése, that he ‘never heard any discussion about the character 
of wines” (no host was ever yet known to praise his own claret) “ except- 
ing that I have been repeatedly asked ee wine we usually drank in 


America.” Mr. Colman does not say what answer he made to this oft- - 


repeated inquiry, but we presume it must have been “ sherry-cobbler!” 

From the solemnity of these dinner-pictures our trayeller breaks off 
with an anecdote of the Queen, which, as we have never met with it before, 
or anything like it, we accordingly quote :—' 

The other day when the Queen was embarking at Brighton [which she never 
did yet] the usual carpet was not laid upon the wharf [there being no wharf at 
Brighton}; and the mayor and aldermen [there being no. such functionaries in the 
place] pulled off their scarlet robes of office and laid them down for the royal lady to 
walk upon. ‘The caricaturists now have them drawn up in full array, with 
asses’ ears. 


Asses’ ears are proverbially long ones, and so must those have been that 
listened to this story; but such of course were not Mr, Colman’s. 

The next place of note at which we discover our agricultural friend, is 
Earl Fitzwilliam’s. Here he was perfectly in clover, and our only wonder 
is that its effect upon him was not such as might have befallen one of his 
own cows. 


I arrived about six, and after a short walk with my noble host, the dressing - 
bell rung [rang], and I was shown at once tomy chamber. This chamber is a 
large and superb room, called the blue room, because papered with elegant biue 
satin paper, and the bed and the windows hung with superb blue silk curtains. 
My portmanteau had already been carried there, and the straps untied for opening; a 
large coal fire was blazing ; candles were burning on the table ; and water and 
éverything else necessary for ablution and comfort. There was, likewise, what 
is always to be found in an English house, a writing-table, letter-paper, note-paper, 
new pens, ink, sealing-wax, and wax taper; and a letter-box is kept in the house, 
and notice given to the guests always at what hour the post will leave. Pre- 
cisely at seven o’clock, after being fully dressed, I met in the drawing-room the 
family for dinner. . . . . A few minutes after seven, dinner was announced, 
and the ladies were assigned to the different gentlemen. I had the honour of a 
companion to wait upon at dinner, who proved a most intelligent and agreeable 
person, and though of high rank, without ostentation. The hall in which we dined 
was magnificent, and splendidly lighted ; the company “ae Colman included] 
extremely brilliant ; about twelve persons at table, and eleven men-servants, 
some in livery, and others in plain gentlemanly apparel, but all most neat and 
elegant. . . . . After coffee we assembled for prayers in the chapel; the ladies 
into the gallery, the gentlemen on the lower floor, into some elevated side-pews. 
Thirty or forty servants were in their places when we went in. All kneel, and 
as soon as evening service is read by the chaplain, we return to the drawing- 
room, and tea is served. Soon after ten o’clock the candles are brought in, and 
quietly placed upon the sideboard. . .. . At eleven the ladies retire, and the 
gentlemen soon follow suit, I rise, myself, soon after six, and sit in my dressing- 

wn. At eight, the servant brings your clothes, and announces the time for 

reakfast. Immediately after breakfast, &c., &c.—[a routine which we need not 


repeat. } 

From Lord Fitzwilliam’s,; Mr. Colman goes to a clergyman’s in Not- 
tinghamshire ; and here, in writing to a friend, he desires him to give 
the reins to his imagination, in order to conceive his (Mr. Colman’s) 
happiness. 


Imagine an elegant dining-room, the table covered with the richest plate, 
and this plate filled with the richest viands which the culinary art, and the 
vintage, and the fruit-garden can supply ; imagine a horse at your disposal, a ser- 
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at command to antici every want; imagine an elegant bed-chamber ; a 
deal Ste fresh water Eton, in goblets, in tubs ; napkins without stint, as 
ite as snow ; a double mattress, a French bed, sheets of the finest linen, a canopy 


: 


H 


of the richest silk, a table portfolio, writing apparatus and stationery, allumettes, 
a night-lamp, candles and silver candlesticks, beautiful paintings, and exquisite ~ 


statuary —— 
We are forced to take breath; we are afraid even to face the “large 
of ladies and gentlemen” whom he encountered next day, “as 
elegant in dress and manners as you can meet with ;” still more so to ~ 
trust ourselves in a room where there are “never less than four men- 
servants ; many times eight or ten, and in one case I counted eleven, 
eight of whom were in elegant livery, trimmed with silver and with 
silver epaulettes,” &c., &c. yee 

Well might Mr. Colman exclaim to his friend, “ What do you think 
is to become of me ?” 

What became of him shortly afterwards was this: he paid‘a visit to 
Lord Yarborough, and was invited to go out hunting ; “ the very idea of 
which,” he says, ‘ electrified me, and my blood still boils at the thought ;” 
so, instead of hunting, he reserved himself for a few more noble mansions. 
He is quickly installed at the Duke of Portland’s, at Welbeck Abbey, 


. and here he was 
“Tn pleased amazement wholly lost.” 


I had supposed I had seeh, several times befure, the summit of luxurious and 
elegant living, but. this I confess went beyond what I had ever met with... .I asked 
when I retired, “ What time do you breakfast?” ‘The duke replied, [says he] “ Just 
what time you please, from nine to twelve.” I always came down at nine pre- 
cisely, and found the duchess at her breakfast. About half past nine the duke 
would come in, and the ladies, one by one, soon after! At breakfast the side 
table would have on it cold ham, cold chicken, cold pheasant or partridge, which 
you ask for, or to which, as is most common, you get up and help yourself. On 
the breakfast-table were several kinds of the best bread possible, butter always 
JSresh, made that morning, as I have always found at these houses; and 
if you asked for coffee or chocolate, it would be brought po aes in a silver coffee- 
pot and you helped ey sa if for tea, you would have a silver urn to each quest, 

eated by alcohol, placed by you, a small teapot, and a small caddy of black and 
green tea, to make for yourself, or the servant for you. 


Then comes a déscription of what the luncheon consists of, and then a 


dinner at Welbeck Abbey; which last contains some good advice : that it 
may not be missed we have italicised it. 


I have already told you the course at dinner, but at many houses there is always a 
bill of fare—in this case written—I had almost said engraved—on the most elegant 
embossed and coloured paper, always in French, and passed round to the guests. 
‘Three days in succession we had different kinds of excellent fish, taken from ponds 
directly in the neighbourhood of the house, on the duke’s own grounds. After dinner, 
we had, every day, peaches, nectarines, grapes, and pine-apples in abundance. There 
were six of us at dinner daily, and eleven servants, most of them in livery, Sv 
think we see Mr. Colman counting them.] The livery here consists of light yellow 
shorts and waistcoat, with white cotton or silk stockings, and pumps, a long 
blue coat trimmed with silver lace and buttons, and silver epaulets on each 
shoulder, and white cravats; [as fine as Winifred Jenkins’s “goulden bags and 
jackets,” with the advantage of there being something “ cumfittable for to eat;” ] 
those out of livery were in full suits of black ; and [continues Mr. Colman, 
hurried away from his subject by the recollection doubtless of what once happened 
to himself], if you meet the female servants of the upper class, you must take care not to 
mistake them for the ladies of the house, as there is little to distinguish them in point 
of elegance of dress. , 


To this interesting letter is appended a postscript, which, as is often 
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the case with postscripts, contains some of the most valuable information. 
It is thus stated : 

P.S. J forgot to say, if you leave your chamber twenty times a day after using 
your basin, you would find it clean, and the pitcher replenished on your return; and 
that you cannot take your clothes off, but they are taken away, brushed, folded, 
pressed, and placed in the bureau; and at the dressing hour before dinner, you find 
your candles lighted, your clothes laid out, your shoes cleaned, and every thing 
arranged for your use. I never saw more attention. I can hardly conceive of 
more perfect housekeeping, for you scarcely see or hear anybody unless you ring 
a bell, when a servant suddenly appears before you, as if from the wainscoting. 

If Mr. Colman be at all musical, the least he can do in requital of 
such unheard-of hospitality will be to get by heart and constantly sing 
(whenever he is requested to be vocal) the favourite old song of ‘‘ My 
Friend and Pitcher.” No one, we are persuaded, could do more justice 
either to his friend or to that most useful of utensils. 

Mr. Colman seems to be of opinion that you can never have too much 
of a good thing ; and hence no doubt his iteration (which we refrain from 
qualifying as Falstaff did) respecting the soap and towels and hot water 
which meet him at every turn when he is out visiting ; to the same cause, 
we suppose, we are indebted for a repetition of the Raleigh story at Cam- 
bridge, where he went to see Prince Albert take his doctor’s degree, the 
Queen also being present. ‘‘ Carpets of crimson cloth were laid through 
all the passages and yards where the foot of majesty was to tread; and 
in one spot, where, by some mischance, the carpeting was deficient, the 
students pulled off their gowns and spread them for her to step on.” 
It is a pity that Mr. Colman does not allude to royalty oftener in the 
course of his work, for we get a fresh version of this sins Sr almost every 
time the Queen is introduced. He has done enough, however, in this way 
to convince his fellow-townsmen that somebody always takes off his coat 
for the Queen to tread upon whenever she appears in public. 

For a moment now we are indulged with a glimpse of Mr. Colman in 
private life, when he is housekeeping on his own account. He appears 
to be rather put out (“ryled,” perhaps, is the more correct expression) 
at not being surrounded by the attentive domestics who are in the habit, 
like brownies, of starting out of the wainscot. He is in lodgings in 
London, where he says: ‘I have succeeded in getting such lodgings as 
are comfortable, with the exception of a dirty servant girl, who tends 
upon me, a maid of all work.” Owing to the ministration of this 
dirty Hebe, Mr. Colman has, for once, an opportunity of showing how 
people dine who are not on visiting terms with grandees. He takes 
refuge in “ one of the principal eating-houses in Piccadilly, where the 
cooking is good,” and where, on “a plate of roast-beef” and various 
vegetable adjuncts, he fares sumptuously for a shilling. He was driven 
to this by the combined influence of dirt and melancholy. “I have tried 
having dinner in my own room, but it is unsocial and attended with 
many inconveniences; and it is no saving of expense. It is positively 
melancholy to be eating my dinner alone” (after having been used to 
such first-rate company); “and often, when it is half-finished, J drop 
my knife and fork in silent amazement, and try if I cannot think of 
something besides home” (and his friend the Duke of Portland), “ and 
wish myself anywhere but in this Robinson Crusoe cabin.”” This letter 
ends with a jeremiad on the expensiveness of servants’ fees, Mr. Colman 
evidently wishing that the printed directions of “a nobleman of high 
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rank” (see ante) were in ‘general circulation amongst the race of chamber- 
maids, waiters, porters, and coachmen. 

From this sad theme, which is abruptly broken off—probably by an 
invitation,—he jumps again into “ the houses of the nobility,” there being 
no happiness for him out of that charmed circle. He feels like Romeo, 


“ There is no world without Verona’s walls 
But purgatory, torture, death itself.” pate: 


He therefore goes to Goodwood, and the visit proves “ delightful,” the 
“service at dinner” being “ always silver or gold throughout,” and at 
breakfast every cup and saucer “ differed in its pattern from another ; 
that is, one cup and saucer was different from another cup and saucer.” 
This was delightful enough, but if Mr. Colman had invited a friend to 
breakfast with him while at his dirty lodgings, he might have witnessed 
the phenomenon of the odd cups and saucers without going so far as 
Goodwood. But then there would have been no “lunch” to describe, 
- “ eonsisting of hot meats, games, pies, bread, cheese, butter, wines, and 
ven A neither could he have been taken “under the care of the 

uchess,” and shown the conservatory, the orangery, the pheasantry, and 
the dairy; nor have had “two most respectable gentlemen farmers” to 
wait for him, nor “a servant to open gates;” neither could he have 
astonished the family of Mr. Gorham, dwelling in “an excellent and 
elegant farm-house,” “where Mrs. Gorham and one gentleman told me 
they were much obliged to me for asking for a cup of tea instead of 
wine, as they had never tried it before, and considered it u great dis- 
covery, of which they should avail themselves hereafter.” 

For the next few months Mr. Colman passes his time in the most 
elevated regions of polite society ; surprising us, however, in one respect, by 
his refusal to go to court, though repeatedly urged to do so by at least 
half the nobility, and though Lord Bathurst offered to lend him his shoe- 
buckles, bag wig, and other articles of costume. This is a mystery 
which we are unable to explain; and we leave it unsolved, to go with Mr. 
Colman to an evening party. 

The dresses of the ladies, at their evening parties, are most splendid, and 
almost wholly of silk of a superior description. The refreshments are of a very 
simple character. ... . Tea and coffee are seldom handed round. Sometimes 
you find it in the ante-room, where you disrobe, and the servants haud it to you 
before you are announced in the drawing-room. ‘You are announced always by 
the servant at the foot of the staircase to the servant at the head, and by the 
servant at the head to the company. It is very rare that you are introduced to 
any person on any occasion, either dinner or evening, unless you go to stay, or 
the party is small; but it is not deemed improper that you enter into conversation 
with your neighbours. The hair [whose hair?] is generally dressed entirely 
— without jewels or flowers, frequently a fa Madonna, but often with ringlets 

front. Elderly ladies wear their gowns very low in front; young ladies wear their 
gowns rather high in front, but very low behind, so as to show the bust to advantage. 

These are peculiarities of costume which Mr. Colman seems to have 
studied with some attention; we therefore venture upon no opinion of 
our own, though we confess the last corollary-puzzles us. But, criticise 

m as we may, we are glad to see the following admission :— 

The dress of the ladies here, in general society, is altogether more elegant than 


with us . . . . and I must add, that a longer acquaintance convinces me that they 
are better educated than the majority of the same class amongst ourselves. 


We have mentioned, we think, elsewhere that Mr. Colman has oppor- 
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tunities which do not fall in the way of people generally. He never 
hears any one swear or quarrel in London; but, to make up for these 
deficiencies, he sometimes sees a | nay deal more than anybody else. 
He is speaking of the general fondness for flowers in this country, and 
says : “So strong is this passion, that you see persons of all conditions 
sticking flowers in their buttonholes, or wearing them in their hats.” 
We confess, to our sorrow, that, except by the chimney-sweeps on 
May-day, we have never seen nosegays worn in hats, though it is the 
fashion with “‘ persons of all conditions’ to place them there. We would 
give something to see one in the Duke of Wellington’s hat, or in the 
Bishop of Exeter's. 

Were we to follow Mr. Colman through all his peregrinations in Eng- 
land only, we should fill the magazine, instead of the remaining page 
allotted to this notice of his volumes. We shall, however, quote one or 
two more characteristic passages before we close the work. Of dress, he 
says -— 

To go to a dinner here, without being in full dress, would be a sad mistake. I 
have long since found out that; and though, in staying at a nobleman’s or gentle- 
man’s house, he will often say to you “ You need not dress much,” I have found 
the only safe way is to be perfectly well dressed, for so always you are sure to find 
your host and his company. I came near, in one case, making a mistake in this 
matter which would have been mortifying. I had supposed myself invited to dine 
only with two or three gentlemen in London, and thought at first I would go with- 
out much alteration, having an impression that my host was living in bachelors’ 
quarters. My good fortune, however, saved me, and I went as well prepared as J 
could be. I found, on going, one of the most elegant houses in London, and a bril- 
liant party of ladies and gentlemen of the highest rank. ‘The gentleman was the 
son of the Archbishop of York, and there I met the Rev. Sydney Smith, whom 
the Pennsylvanians love so well. My rule, therefore, is invariably to put myself 
daily in the best condition, humble on my part as it must be, to meet any and 
everybody. I like the practice. You may dress yourself as you please in the 
morning, wear the coarsest clothes and the thickest shoes—a checkered shirt and 
a tarpaulin cap [with a bunch of flowers in it], but at dinner, which is seldom 
before seven o’clock, every one appears full-dressed, which is, upon the whole, as 
much a matter of comfort and satisfaction to the individual himself, as it is of 
proper respect to the company whom you meet. 


We wind up with an account of the manner in which Mr. Colman 
lived at Tredegar, the seat of Sir Charles Morgan, who began his hospi- 
talities by giving his guest “ a list of his house servants in the order of 
their rank,” an act of kindness by which Mr. Colman and the American 
public have largely profited. It was thus he passed his time :— 


We breakfasted at ten o’clock, and dined at seven; for those who took lunch 
it was always on table at two. I had the mornings to myself, until twelve or one 
o'clock, without interruption; the servant-woman came into my chamber at half- 
past six to make thy fire, and the valet soon after to bring my clothes and ehoes. 
. . « . « We had eight men-servants at dinner constantly, seven of them in 
livery, with their heads fully powdered; and one in black, looking like a grave old 
clergyman, who was the butler, who handed the wine and put every dish on the 
table. At table no one helps himself to anything—I had almost said, even if it 
is directly before him—but a servant always interferes. Even the person sitting 
at your side, does not hand his own plate to be helped. Water cups are placed by 
your side, and oftentimes with perfumed water, to wash your hands and lips after 
dinner; and these are taken away, and others are put on with the dessert. You are 
never urged to eat, and seldom asked what you will have, excepting by the 
servant. In most cases, an elegantly written bill of fare, sometimes on embossed 
silk paper, is passed quietly round the table, and you whisper to the servant, and tell 
him what you will have. The vegetables are never put upon the plate by the 
person who helps, but are always passed round by the servants. Each guest is of 
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course furnished with a clean napkin, which, after dinner, is never left on the 
table, but either thrown into your chair, or upon the floor, under the table. 

We omit the details of the coffee, tea, conversation, and “ whiskey-and- 
water at eleven o’clock,” and follow Mr. Colman fairly into bed, where— 

E is always in the best order; a blazing fire, and a rushlight to burn 
all t, in a safe, so that no danger can come of it. Your windows and bed- 
clothes are always closely drawn, your night-clothes hung by the fire to be aired, 
the boot-jack and slippers placed by the side ie bed, and blankets folded near 
you, bell-rope is: always within , and not uently a worked night- 
cap, to be used if you choose it. 

Then comes, for at least the twentieth time in these volumes, an ac- 
count of the “ pitcher of hot water” in the morning, the “ bright cop- 
per tea-kettle,” the “ham and eggs on the table,” the “cold beef, cold 
fowl], cold everything on the sideboard ;” the “letters by your plate,” the 
“mail-bag,” the “entry,” the “ arrangements for the day,” the “ great- 
coat neatly folded,” the “hat neatly brushed,” the “ gloves laid out upon 
your hat,” andthe “ umbrella in its place.” In describing which, Mr. 
Colman is anxious that the partner of his bosom, for whose especial 
behoof this information was originally written, should not imagine that 
he is violating confidence. 

Let us at once set his mind easy on this point. We are of opinion 
that he has only taken a laudable and humane view of a great social 
qe. ” Mr."Colman passed nearly five years and a half in Europe, 
the greater part of it in the houses of the English nobility; his ‘ mis» 
sion” was to acquire a knowledge of the savoir vivre, nat impart it to 
his countrymen for their use and edification. If he has not succeeded in 
his object, the fault cannot well be his, as we think we have shown by 
the extracts which we have given. We could have adduced many more 
proofs of his painstaking endeavour to inoculate the New World with 
the manners of the Old ; by quoting, inter alia, from what took place at 
the seat of the Earl of (the only anonymous nobleman in the 
book), where ‘ the lady” wore “ crimson velvet” one day, “ white muslin, 
a red sash, and a crimson turban,” on another, and “a splendid silk 
dress and a circlet of pearls,” on a third; and also by showing how at 
Woburn he found “ a tea-kettle of hot-water, and a tub of cold,” in his 
bed-room ; how “ the usher in thie’ hall” had “the appearance of a gen- 
tleman” in “ black shorts,” and how this gentlemanly man showed him 
into the drawing-room, where the Duke (of Bedford) met him, and where 
he met “a very large party of élégantes.” But the reason we have 
already given compels us to pause, and we therefore bid Mr. Colman 
farewell as heartily as any of his numerous noble entertainers; more 
heartily perhaps—for we, at all events, are very sorry to part with him. 
In doing so we have one request to make, which is, that instead of the 
grave work promised in his preface, he make a round of visits in the 
United States, and inform us faithfully whether the boot-jack, the clothes- 
brush, the pitcher of hot water, the worked night cap, and the soap and 
towel, have yet found their way into the dressing-rooms of the smartest 

ple in creation. Until we are assured of this fact by so competent 
an authority as Mr. Colman has shown himself to be, we must consider 
his mission to Europe as still unaccomplished. 
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THE AUTHORS OF THE “REJECTED ADDRESSES.” 


Tue last of the “Adelphi” is no more—the last of the brothers who 
first rendered their writings popular in the “ Rejected Addresses.” Both 
were clever men and piquant writers, but Horace Smith was something 
beyond this. He possessed talents of a wider scope than James, who 
.preceded him to the grave in 1839: his views were more extended ; he 
was more intellectually accomplished, had seen much more of the world, 
and thought deeper. James was a wit, an agreeable companion, pos- 
sessed of a fine vein of humour, but circumscribed in the extent of his 
information, and, as a natural consequence, more concentrated in himself. 
James selected his subjects for the most part within the circle in which 
he moved and continued to move through life. A happy point well 
made, it was his delight to repeat at the dinner-table or in the evening 
party. His jokes, and excellent they were, thrown off among convivial 
friends—in short, society, cheerfulness, and its accompanitments—con- 
stituted the summum of his life’s pleasures. His frame was not active ; 
his bachelor habits and dinings-out rendered him a subject for the gout, 
to which disorder he ultimately fell a victim. From his office in Austin 
Friars to his residence in the Strand, constituted the major part of his 
journeyings. Horace, on the contrary, was of an active make. A year 
or two after we first knew him he visited Italy; and returning for some 
time made France his residence. We first saw James at his office in 
Austin Friars, nearly thirty years ago. He looked as serious as the 
parchments and papers surrounding him—for he was a solicitor by pro- 
fession, and transacted the business of the Board of Ordnance. He seemed 
in this situation as little of a wit as can well be imagined. A joke took 
place on this visit, often subsequently repeated. ‘There were two Smiths 
on the same side of the court, and we had very naturally knocked at the 
door of the first we came to. On entering his office we mentioned our 
mistake: ‘“‘ Aye,” said James Smith, “I am James the first; he must 
abdicate ; I reigned here before he came.” 

James was a well-looking man, but having a little of that stiffness of 
bearing which often attaches to a life of uniformity, with comparatively 
circumscribed habits. He was a constant and keen observer of cit 
manners, and the foibles of many of the citizens he made the. subject of 
harmless ridicule. We say harmless, for there was never the smallest 
portion of ill-nature in his satirical touches. He smote the folly, but 
spared the man ; a mode much more effectual in the way of reformation, 
than that severity of censure which awakens the resistance of self-love. 
His pieces, collected and published by his brother. whom we have just 
lost, fully exhibit this view of his nature. A prevalent foible, a trivial 
display of vanjty, a trait of self-indulgence, an Sees inclination, or 
any little peculiarity, being the subject, he generally handled it as briefly 
as possible, aud most probably worked the whole point out in his mind 
before he committed it to paper. It may be questioned if anything he 
ever wrote cost him more than one sitting. The closing line or two, or 
the last stanza, wound up what he called “his moral.” ‘There was much 
less of liberality of feeling about him than about his brother Horace. 
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It is difficult to say which of the two was the most witty in the social 
hour. I dent upon momentary, often upon an involuntary disposition 
to cheerfulness at the moment, all wits are unequal in brilliancy at times. 
Both brothers may be characterised rather as possessors of a high talent 
for humour, than of that sparkling wit which characterised Hook. Some- 
times, with al! his wonderful readiness, it was hit or miss with Hook, 
who aimed at notoriety, no matter how acquired. The Smiths were both 
graver men, and would have thought to run a joke too near to a failure 
was akin to one. We have known Horace Smith indignant at Hook’s 
jesting not only ill, but out of place, in his wild manner. 

James Smith wanted the cordial spirit of his brother; there was, we 
fancied, little warmth of heart about him. He seemed to mingle somewhat 
of his professional character in social intercourse. On this account we 
surmise that James will be much sooner forgotten by his friends than 
Horace. The duration of the living remembrance in these cases is pro- 

rtionate to the previous reciprocity of action. Both brothers were 

elightful companions. Many an hour of mental depression have we 
felt relieved by their society. The humour and gladiatorial displays of 
wit that occurred in their company were always gentlemanly, generous 
in temper, unimpeachably moral, and never the splenetic outpouring of 
ill-natured feeling. 

Horace, or Horatio as he always subscribed himself, was noteonly the 
most accomplished, but the most genial spirit of the two. He was as 
much attached to the society of literary men who made no pretension to 
be wits, and to solid and serious reading, as to the gay and light. His 
range of acquirement was considerable, and at one time he dabbled a 
little in metaphysics, but fortunately escaped from their maze without 
bewilderment. He began his literary career at the desk of a merchant ; 
and became, as is pretty well known, a favourite of Richard Cumberland, 
and his coadjutor in a work that turned out a failure, at the early age of 
twenty-three. In after-life, his literary labour and his city business went 
hand-in-hand, Before he relinquished business, we met him posting 
westwards one day, about three p.m. 

‘“‘ Where are you going so fast, Smith ?” 

“ Who would not go fast to Paradise (Paradise-row, Fulham)? I am 
going to sin, like our first parents.” 

“ How? there are no apples to pluck at Fulham, yet ?” 

“No; but there is ink to spill, though—a worse sin, perhaps. I have 
sromised L something, I cannot tell what. Who the deuce can 
hit upon anything new, when half the world is racking its brains to do 
the same ?” 

This is thirty years ago, and now the utterer of that remark is within 
the precincts of the tomb ; while the intervening time saw no diminution 
of his regard for intellectual pleasures, nor, with much to flatter his 
talents in the way of his literary labours, any decrease of that modest 
feeling in regard to his own writings, which is one of the strongest 
attestations of merit. In this re the differed from his brother, who 
had, or always impressed the minds of others that he had, a full sense of 
the merit of his own compositions. 

“I must unaffectedly declare,” said Horace Smith, “that no one has 
a humbler opinion of my attempts than myself.” 
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We fully credit his sincerity, notwithstanding we are well aware that 
authors may sometimes play off a little hypocrisy as well as other men. 
His modesty in this regard was a beautiful trait in a character rarely met. 
with in the world, for such his undoubtedly was, 

_ The “ Rejected Addresses” was a happy publication, exceedingly well- 
timed. Unfortunately, several of the characters whose styles are imitated 
there have passed into obscurity, and the keenness of the satire cannot 
now always be understood. ‘The stolidity of Fitzgerald, for example, 
rendered so much more amusing by his own unconsciousness of it, both 
as to his voice and recitations at the Literary Fund dinners, cannot be 
comprehended by the present generation; yet Fitzgerald’s was among 
the most happy of the imitations, and, if we recollect aright, was Horace 
Smith’s.. The diminution of interest upon this ground must increase as 
time fleets away; a result inseparable from writing upon subjects of a 
temporary character. 

Horace Smith realised a sufficient sum to satisfy his own moderate 
wishes, and determined, in despite of the reproaches of his city friends, to 
seize the moment for retiring while independence was within his grasp. 
“The hope of future gain,” he observed, “ might lead him to risk what 
he had secured.” We think this occurred about 1820, or a year later. 
When the crash of 1825 happened, he was able to turn the tables upon 
those who had thus reproached him. “ Where are those now who called 
me a fool for retiring, when I had the independence that suited my _ 
wishes? Who was right ?—I pity them.” This contentedness, and regard 
of money as the means rather than the end, was a distinguishing trait in 
his character. : 

Shelley and Horace Smith were intimate friends. He always spoke 
with high regard both of that lofty poet and his writings. He did not, 
however, applaud the mistaken theories of that enthusiastic genius in his 
youth ; theories which Shelley himself subsequently modified. “ Though 
Shelley is my particular friend,” said Smith, ‘* I regret the imprudence 
of his publications on more points than one; but as I know him to possess 
the most exalted virtues, and find in others, who also promulgate the 
most startling theories, the most amiable traits, I learn to be tolerant to- 
wards abstract speculations, which, not exercising any baneful influence 
on their authors’ lives, are still less likely to corrupt others. Truth is 
great, and will prevail; that is my motto: and I would therefore leave 
everything unshackled, for what is true stands, and what is false ought to 
fall, whatever the consequences.” 

These are certainly the doctrines of one accustomed to think, and to 
place the result of every contest between truth and falsehood upon an in- 
controvertible basis. The foregoing remark originated in the way of 
reply, after Smith had been charged in a monthly periodical, at that time 
remarkable for its illiberality, with being a contemplated contributor to 
the publication of the “ Libéral,” then about to be commenced by Byron 
and others. Smith had visited Italy, we believe, just before, and was then 
resident at Versailles. He knew nothing whatever of that joint under- 
taking. On telling him of this, he replied, ‘ I should never contribute a 
line were I asked, which I assure you I never have been.” 

Horace Smith had a great dislike to that brainless ostentation, which 
rules in England now in a degree perhaps greater than when he was struck 
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by the difference of foreign countries in this respect. Abroad, a man re- 
quired you to himself, not his servants or liveries. 

‘A man here,” said he, ‘ with 400/. a year keeps a horse and a cabrio- 
let, which in England would be sneered at; but he keeps them to answer 
a ge dg urpose of conveying him to his friends, and giving him 
air, pleasure, and variety; all which an Englishman forgoes if he cannot 
do it in an expensive style and manner, mounting a lackey behind be- 
daubed with gold lace. Pride, purse-pride, is the besetting sin of Eng- 
land ; and, like most other sins, brings its own punishment, by converting 
existence into a struggle, and environing it with gloom and despondency.” 

The mode of thinking of most individuals, upon the commonest topics, 
is perhaps best judged by insulated opinions. We believe Horace Smith 
to hers n one of the truest and honestest thinkers of his day, though 
he was not always inclined to be communicative of his ideas,—not that 
he was a deeper thinker than some others whose names are upon record, 
buty what is of much more importance, he thought justly. In rectitude 
of intention we do not believe he was surpassed by any contemporary. 
He had a true sense of what was due to the rule of conscience, and it 
guided him unerringly. He performed the kindest and most disinterested 
acts without the slightest ostentation. He was ever ready and zealous to 
perform good offices for anys and sometimes ran counter to his own im- 
pressions, and wrestled with his own judgment, when the question bore 
the aspect alone of benevolence and kindness. Before, as he used to 
phrase it, he gave up “ worshipping mammon,” and had no more than a 
moderate run of business, he yolunteered, in conjunction with a friend, 
to pay off the debts of a literary man who had been disgracefully prose- 
cuted by the ministry of that day ; and accordingly paid down the moiety 
of 10002. for the purpose. He was, notwithstanding, a careful manager in 
monetary affairs, of inexpensive habits, great evenness of temper, cheerful, 
never boisterous, and with such a stock of useful philosophy as reconciled 
him in the order of his ideas to the good and evil of humanity in his existing 
position, as we feel certain it would have done equally in any position that 
might have been a trial to his nature. In this respect there seemed a great 
difference between the two brothers. James ever appeared to have his 
sympathies nearest home, and to share far less in the pleasures or pains of 
others. Not that he wanted good-nature, but that a certain disregard 
overcame him about all out of his beaten track. There was little of that 
heart-display about him, which so spontaneously appeared on all occasions 
when accident called it forth on the part of his brother. 

The early success of Horace Smith’s literary labours attached him to 
them for their own sake—a thing become rarer in the present day than 
in the past. It was by no means the same with James. While resident 
in France, Horace, in conjunction with one or two friends, projected the 
establishment of an English newspaper in Paris. The French govern- 
ment, self-denominated constitutional, according to its invariable practice 
of ruling by professions that its acts belied, could not openly deny the 
right to publish. As was the practice from Louis XVIII. to Louis 
Philippe, always arbitrary, it shuffled out of the dilemma in which it was 
sometimes placed between counter-inclination and what the law sanctioned. 
Neither a negative nor an affirmative answer could Smith ever obtain. In 
this mode the application lay over, until his patience was fairly worn out. 
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“They will not give a direct negative, and decline an affirmative; and 
in this way they trifled with us for months,” he observed. 

On returning home, as well as while he was abroad, he was a contri- 
butor to the New Monthly Magazine of no small value ; but he gave: 
up contributing at the end of 1825 or 1826, while his brother James 
contributed to that periodical down to the end of 1830. The reason 
was, that he became a novel writer, and commenced his career by the 
publication of “ Brambletye House,” his first and best work of that class. 
This line of authorship was then lucrative indeed compared to the pre- 
sent worthlessness of the pursuit, good or bad as the product may 
happen to be in a literary sense ; showing but too plainly that the public 
taste is as capricious and ill-grounded as that of fashion in other things. 
To this line of authorship Horace Smith applied himself, and produced 
several works in succession, of varying degrees of merit. Previously, in 
1821, he had published a volume entitled ‘The Nympholept,” from the 
name of the principal poem. We know not what the circulation was, 
but being a pastoral drama it was not likely to have been considerable. 
To the longer poem was attached a pretty story called ‘ Lucy Milford,” 
and several sonnets. His name was not affixed to the title-page. The 
term ‘* Nympholepsy,” it is probable, was “‘caviare to the general.” We 
can remember, however, that we perused the copy presented to us with 
great pleasure ; the simple images of the past and purer taste in poetry 
not having then lost their zest, or been superseded by metropolitan 
street-dialogues, or pictures of St. Giles’s in verse. If amusing literature 
does not elevate or amend the mind, it is comparatively useless. But in 
Smith’s writings there was always the sentiment of good. He worked 
ever in the right direction, whether touching good-naturedly upon trivial 
follies, or assailing vulgar errors. Playful or serious, he never dragged our 
humanity downwards to aid the common order of mind in banqueting 
upon social corruption. 

We have remarked that it was about 1826 that he published his first 
novel. He had some time before taken up his abode at ‘Tunbridge Wells, 
quitting London and his lodgings at 142, Regent-street, of which he 
declared himself heartily sick. Even at this distance of time, we re- 
member a dinner he gave there before he started—the last, it is probable, 
he ever gave in London—and the hilarity of the guests, among whom 
were some of the celebrated wits of the time, most of whom are now no 
more. 

At Tunbridge Wells we soon paid him a visit, while residing in Mount 
Edgecumbe Cottage. He was, as usual, kind, entertaining, and hos- 
pitable. We think of that time with melancholy pleasure. His quali- 
ties were the most amiable, the most gentle, in those days, that can be 
conceived. Surely, if integrity, sincerity, and real friendliness deserve 
happiness, they must be his. ‘There we met an old friend of his, whom 
we have not seen for years—a clever and ingenious man ; the author of 
a novel not enough known. Prior to his arrival, the weather being very 
warm, we were puzzled how to employ ourselves. We walked to the 
rocks ; one of which Smith called the “ Titanic toad,” from its resem- 
blance to that reptile. We returned ; it was too hot to talk, it was 
anti-social to sleep ; motion was declared to be best after all. “ Let us 
get a vehicle, and perform a pilgrimage to Penshurst.” It was no sooner 
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said than done. Horace was in one of his best moods for conyersation ; 
and those who knew him in those moods can alone appreciate the plea- 
sure of his companionship, especially when third parties were not pre- 
sent. The subjects touched upon have faded from memory, but not so 
the impression left of that pleasant morning. We only remember that 
the larger part of our discourse was serious, and touched upon the des- 
tiny of man—upon his nothingness, even when invested with the virtues 
of a Philip Sidney. As we passed through the venerable rooms, and 
examined the moth-eaten hangings, the pictures mildewed by time, and 
while standing before the portrait of ‘“Sidney’s sister—Pembroke’s 
mother,” a conversation ensued upon the pleasures derived from visiting 
places of that character. We were conjecturing how the same rooms 
once looked when the gay and gallant, the “fair and wise and good,” 
thronged them. Smith remarked that such buildings were the best 
foundation-scenes for novels ; and it was no wonder they had been so 
often chosen, 

This visit was the origin of “ Brambletye House,” on which he was 
soon busily at work. We cannot recollect whether it was while he was 
about this or a subsequent novel, that some one recommended the female 
appellation of Zillah to him, as a peculiarly pleasing name for a similar 
work. ‘*To me,” said Horace, “it must, of course, be doubly inter- 
esting. She was a lady of the very earliest descent; the mother of 
ene Cain, the first of the Smiths, and, of course, the founder of my 
amily.” 

His attachment to Tunbridge Wells originated, perhaps, in early asso- 
ciations. It was once the residence of Cumberland and Bland Burges, 
who had encouraged his early efforts in literature. He showed us Cum- 
berland’s residence; and walking one day up to Frant Church, he spoke 
of the superiority of Tunbridge as a residence to any place he knew. 
Years after, at Brighton, where.he took up his abode at first as far from 
the sea as possible, he repeated his regard for Tunbridge, and boasted of 
its superiority over Brighton. It seemed to us as if he was kept in 
suspense between the beauty of nature at Tunbridge and the advantage 
of superior society in Brighton. He was a true lover of nature. One 
of his favourite Flu had been Knole, in the vicinity of Sevenoaks, 
where the trees are remarkably fine, and the antique of our rough fore- 
fathers attaches the mind to the relics of perished generations. “ Knole 
is mine as much as the Duke of Dorset’s. He can only walk in his 
grounds; I do the same, and enjoy them equally without the trouble 
and expense of keeping them.” 

Hook began a set of papers in the New Monthly which were called 
the ** Thompson Papers.” Both the Smiths were to contribute to them, 
and Horace was to arrange them as they came in from different sources. 
Hook broke down after the first article ; and Smith beginning “ Bram- 
bletye House,” found his novel occupied all the time he could afford to 
give up to'literdture. The idea seems to have been a good one. The 
communications were to be in the shape of letters, and to include all 
subjects of the hour ; but two of them only appeared. 

orace Smith always declared that he found novel-writing a task 
much less arduous than writing constantly for a magazine, owing to the 
necessity of finding new subjects, and then having to handle them often- 
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times with an injurious brevity. About ten years ago he was on the 
point of giving up writing altogether. His views regarding the litera- 
ture of the hour were exceedingly just. He was of opinion that the 
continual straining after novelty would have the effect of leading writers 
further and further from that nature and simplicity upon which alone an 
enduring literature is based. He feared that we were returning to the 
childhood of literature again. He was on the point, as he phrased it, of 
not “troubling the world any more with his scribblings,” after 1840. 
He felt, he said, “that he was getting old.” Yet he did not adhere to 
this resolution, though in periodical literature he had done nothing for a 
good while, so that he began to ra a his fear lest his “ hand had lost 
its cunning,” for he had “lain too long fallow.” He had an objection, 
also, to that degrading fashion of placarding authors’ names on the walls, 
with police bills of rewards for catching felons, and with quack doctors’ 
bills. He said one day, ‘“ Marryat has been telling me that he had agreed 
to write for a new paper called the , edited by Frank Mills; but that 
he objected vehemently to see the walls plastered with his name, feeling 
it to be somewhat infra dig.: and in this I fully agree with him.” 

His sense of growing old—or the feeling of it—eight or nine years 
before his death, was often repeated to us. The last time he alluded to 
it he said he felt it in various ways, and continually in the change of his 
children from childhood to maturity. He would remark upon it, and 
then add, ‘‘ Thank God, we are well, in good health and spirits, disposed 
to make the best of every thing, and to enjoy the world as well and as 
long as we can.” This was his happy frame of mind—placid, contented, 
and resigned. It was the temperament of a choice few in the world, 
and those among the wisest and best. 

His old acquaintance, Thomas Hill, was ever the aim of a good- 
natured joke on the part of Smith. Hill was a very singular character, 
well known to all his contemporaries who were literary men, and died 
in 1840. ‘Those who had known him, like Smith, from their own youth 
upwards, even his most intimate acquaintance, had no knowledge of his 
age, which Hill studiously concealed. His appearance was in his favour, 
and aided him in making himself seem much younger than he really was. 
Meeting Smith just after Hill’s decease, he said, ‘So poor Hill has gone 
at last! It appears to have surprised every body, the world seeming to 
think that he couldn’t die. I see the papers state him to have been 
eighty-one.” Hill was often called “the immortal” by his friends; 
and, in truth, the greenness of his age was sufficiently remarkable. 

Horace Smith had a great regard for his own productions in verse, 
which were collected and published in two volumes two or three years 
since. Some of theni had been exceedingly popular. 

We know no parallel instance of two brothers being so successful in 
their literary labours as James and Horace Smith. It is useless to enu- 
merate the works of the latter ; those of James were all published by 
his brother in a couple of volumes. The works of Horace are numerous 
and several remain to this hour anonymous. 

In the loss of such individuals as Horace Smith, it is not merely the 
literary world that seems to lose a part of a long-accustomed association ; 
the friendly circle, the vicinity of his residence, every local undertaking to 
aid which he was a contributor, suffers also. He was eminently useful in 
private life, wherever he could so render himself. Then there was a 
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said than done. Horace was in one of his best moods for conversation ; 
and those who knew him in those moods can alone appreciate the plea- 
sure of his companionship, especially when third parties were not pre- 
sent. The subjects touched upon have faded from memory, but not so 
the impression left of that pleasant morning. We only remember that 
the larger part of our discourse was serious, and touched upon the des- 
tiny of man—upon his nothingness, even when invested with the virtues 
of a Philip Sidney. As we passed through the venerable rooms, and 
examined the moth-eaten hangings, the pictures mildewed by time, and 
while standing before the portrait of ‘“Sidney’s sister—Pembroke’s 
mother,” a conversation ensued upon the pleasures derived from visiting 
places of that character. We were conjecturing how the same rooms 
once looked when the gay and gallant, the “fair and wise and good,” 
thronged them. Smith remarked that such buildings were the best 
feundation-scenes for novels; and it was no wonder they had been so 
often chosen, 

This visit was the origin of “ Brambletye House,” on which he was 
soon busily at work. We cannot recollect whether it was while he was 
about this or a subsequent novel, that some one recommended the female 
appellation of Zillah to him, as a peculiarly pleasing name for a similar 
work. ‘‘To me,” said Horace, “it must, of course, be doubly inter- 
esting. She was a lady of the very earliest descent; the mother of 
ane Cain, the first of the Smiths, and, of course, the founder of my 
amily.” 

His attachment to Tunbridge Wells originated, perhaps, in early asso- 
ciations. It was once the residence of Cumberland and Bland Burges, 
who had encouraged his early efforts in literature. He showed us Cum- 
berland’s residence; and walking one day up to Frant Church, he spoke 
of the superiority of Tunbridge as a residence to any place he knew. 
Years after, at Brighton, where he took up his abode at first as far from 
the sea as possible, he repeated his regard for Tunbridge, and boasted of 
its superiority over Brighton. It seemed to us as if he was kept in 
suspense between the beauty of nature at Tunbridge and the advantage 
of superior society in Brighton. He was a true lover of nature. One 
of his favourite Ps. had been Knole, in the vicinity of Sevenoaks, 
where the trees are remarkably fine, and the antique of our rough fore- 
fathers attaches the mind to the relics of perished generations. “ Knole 
is mine as much as the Duke of Dorset’s. He can only walk in his 
grounds; I do the same, and enjoy them equally without the trouble 
and expense of keeping them.” 

Hook began a set of papers in the New Monthly which were called 
the ‘* Thompson Papers.” Both the Smiths were to contribute to them, 
and Horace was to arrange them as they came in from different sources. 
Hook broke down after the first article ; and Smith beginning “ Bram- 
bletye House,” found his novel occupied all the time he could afford to 
give up to literature. The idea seems to have been a good one. The 
communications were to be in the shape of letters, and to include all 
subjects of the hour ; but two of them only appeared. 

orace Smith always declared that he found novel-writing a task 
much less arduous than writing constantly for a magazine, owing to the 
necessity of finding new subjects, and then having to handle them often- 
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times with an injurious brevity. About ten years ago he was on the 
point of giving up writing altogether. His views regarding the litera- 
ture of the hour were exceedingly just. He was of opinion that the 
continual straining after novelty would have the effect of leading writers 
further and further from that nature and simplicity upon which alone an 
enduring literature is based. He feared that we were returning to the 
childhood of literature again. He was on the point, as he phrased it, of 
not “troubling the world any more with his scribblings,” after 1840. 
He felt, he said, * that he was getting old.” Yet he did not adhere to 
this resolution, though in periodical literature he had done nothing for a 
good while, so that he began to <—ve his fear lest his “ hand had lost 
its cunning,” for he had “lain too long fallow.” He had an objection, 
also, to that degrading fashion of placarding authors’ names on the walls, 
with police bills of rewards for catching felons, and with quack doctors’ 
bills. He said one day, ‘“ Marryat has been telling me that he had agreed 
to write for a new paper called the , edited by Frank Mills; but that 
he. objected vehemently to see the walls plastered with his name, feeling 
it to be somewhat infra dig.: and in this I fully agree with him.” 

His sense of growing old—or the feeling of it—eight or nine years 
before his death, was often repeated to us. The last time he alluded to 
it he said he felt it in various ways, and continually in the change of his 
children from childhood to maturity. He would remark upon it, and 
then add, ‘‘ Thank God, we are well, in good health and spirits, disposed 
to make the best of every thing, and to enjoy the world as well and as 
long as we can.” This was his happy frame of mind—placid, contented, 
and resigned. It was the temperament of a choice few in the world, 
and those among the wisest and best. 

His old acquaintance, Thomas Hill, was ever the aim of a good- 
natured joke on the part of Smith. Hill was a very singular character, 
well known to all his contemporaries who were literary men, and died 
in 1840. Those who had known him, like Smith, from their own youth 
upwards, even his most intimate acquaintance, had no knowledge of his 
age, which Hill studiously concealed. His appearance was in his favour, 
and aided him in making himself seem much younger than he really was. 
Meeting Smith just after Hill’s decease, he said, “‘So poor Hill has gone 
at last! It appears to have surprised every body, the world seeming to 
think that he couldn’t die. I see the papers state him to have been 
eighty-one.” Hill was often called “the immortal” by his friends; 
and, im truth, the greenness of his age was sufficiently remarkable. 

Horace Smith had a great regard for his own productions in verse, 
which were collected and published in two volumes two or three years 
since. Some of them had been exceedingly popular. 

We know no parallel instance of two brothers being so successful in 
their literary labours as James and Horace Smith. It is useless to enu- 
merate the works of the latter ; those of James were all published by 
his brother in a couple of volumes. The works of Horace are numerous 
and several remain to this hour anonymous. 

In the loss of such individuals as Horace Smith, it is not merely the 
literary world that seems to lose a part of a long-accustomed association ; 
the friendly circle, the vicinity of his residence, every local undertaking to 
aid which he was a contributor, suffers also. He was eminently useful in 
private life, wherever he could so render himself, Then there was a 
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warmth of heart in his hospitality —a strength of friendship, which seemed 
rather a part of the natural man than any acquirement. He could not, 
it appeared, be otherwise if he would. His social qualities were very 
visible and attaching. On those who met him for the first time, they 
always left an indelible impression. He had at one time—perhaps he 
never gave it up—an idea of human perfectibility, or the possibility of 
a near approach to it at some future period. These hopes of human 
advancement were strong. He contended that, as nothing stood still, 
and a far greater portion of the mass of mankind was largely in advance 
of what it was in ancient times, when there were a few individuals of a 
higher order of mind than in later days, so he believed the benefit then 
confined to a few was now diffusing around a wider circle, and thus 
bringing by slow gradations the advancement of general happiness. He 
would not believe that the Supreme Being was a being of vengeance, 
who devoted the larger part of mankind to destruction hereafter. ‘Think- 
ing that such a doctrine derogated not only from the benevolence but the 
omniscience of the Creator, who must have foreknown all things, he 
thought that the end of his creation was concealed from man, Providence 
not being accountable to the creature of a moment; and that in the words 
of Miilner— 
The wherefore may when the dead rise be told us. 


Hence the foundation of that evenness of mind and temper—that benefi- 
cence which was stamped upon his character ; and hence, too, much of that 
simplicity, and disregard of the “low ambition” of many who had not half 
the claims to superiority which he had. He overlooked this in the phi- 
losophical contemplation of ultimate results. Equally agreeable in the 
lively or serious mood, he ever exhibited principles based upon what he 
considered an immoveable foundation. He showed no wavering. He 
complied often with the fancies and prejudices of others for the sake of 
those who held them, so far as not to disturb them. He loved peace before 
all things; and though the delight of any assembled circle, either of wits 
or of society at its common level, they never knew half his mental worth 
and excellence, who in his best days had not enjoyed his society in an 
insulated state. Many of his ideas were novel ot striking. While he 
endeavoured to reconcile the condition of humanity with his own views of 
the justice and goodness of Heaven, he had a great dislike of that too 
prevalent sin, the preaching up one doctrine and practising its opposite. 
Homines ignari opera, philosophi sententia, raised his abhorrence.—But 
enough. We might proceed to a great length on a matter in which the 
truth might be supposed to be violated through the partiality of friendship, 
by those who take superficial views of things. We therefore leave the 
subject, with the assertion that we might have better spared a better man; 
and with regret—a regret, alas! not uncommon, to witness the ravage 
death makes around us of those who were once the ornament, delight, 
and honour of society ; exclaiming in the words of another, not without 
the full impress of the feeling their sense induces, “ Good Heaven! 
how often are we to die before we go off this stage? In every friend 
we lose a part of ourselves, and the best part. God keep those we have 
left! Few are worth praying for, and ourselves the least of all !’’ 
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Francis, first Duke of Brittany, conceived a violent hatred against his brother, 
the Prince Gilles; he confined him for many years in dismal dungeons, and after 
in vain attempting to poison him, he was strangled in the prison of Mount St. 
Michel, on the coast of Brittany. A poor brother ofthe Cordeliers heard his dying 
confession through the bars of the dungeon-window. The dying man summoned 
his tyrannical brother to meet him in forty days at the bar of God. This message 
was delivered to the Duke Francis by the Cordelier, who met him returning from 
a victorious campaign. History further records, that before forty days were passed 
the Duke Francis had gone to his great account, and was succeeded by a surviv- 
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THE BROTHER’S SUMMONS. 


BY MRS. ACTON TINDAL. 


ing brother.—Rovsoux’s Histoire des Ducs de Bretagne. 


Sept.—vot. 


Tue bold Duke from the battle rode, 

The foremost of the warrior band; 
Banner and plume around him flow’d, 

The trumpet sounded through the land; 
And well the steed and rider knew, 
Nestled amid those mountains blue, 

And in the bocage green and free, 

The pleasant homes of Brittany. 

The stout duke rode with stately grace, 
But stormy passions on his face 

Had left their deep and branding trace; 
His brow was grave, tho’ not serene; 
There care and dark thought oft were seen, 
And kindled in his eagle eye 

No kindly light of charity; 

And e’en if he were lured to smile, 

A something cruel seemed the while 
Around his lip and mirth to hang, 

And dissonant his laughter rang. 

Yet was he valiant in the fray, 

As is the wild bull turned at bay; 
Strong in his purpose, bad and bold, 
No laws of God nor man controlled; 

He little recked for human life, 

But in the madness of the strife, 
Drunken with carnage, pride, and hate, 
His soul within him rose elate. 

He rode a victor thro’ the land, 
Heading his armed and conquering band; 
When sudden in his pathway stood 

A friar barefooted and grey; 

From his pale face he cast his hood, 

And barred with his weak arm the way; 
And neither knight nor steed might dare 
Dispute his right to stay them there. 

“Monarch,” the friar gravely said, 
“From Mount St. Michel by the wave 

I come with feeble, faltering tread, 
Charged with a message from the grave.” 
“ Stay, monk,” the Duke in trouble cried, 

“ New grants make I to thee and thine, 
Lands that might form a noble’s pride; 

And on the Virgin’s holy shrine 

I bid perpetual candles shine.” 

“ Nay, hear me,” said the friar stern, 

“Tis not of earth that I must tell; 

“T bear the words that blast and burn— 

“Thy summons to the deepest hell. 
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The Brother’s Summons. 


“T heard between the iron bars 

“Of that lone prison by the sea, 
“ Where the wave ‘gainst the granite jars 

“In dull and drear monotony— 
“T heard thy murdered brother’s prayer, 

“ Breathed forth amid life’s latest pang, 
“ And on the dungeon’s feetid air 

“ His cry for justice madly rang; ‘ 
“ My ear against those bars was prest 
« While he breathed forth his last behest, 
“Mid calls for mercy—sobs of pain—- 
“ And tears that fell like scalding rain. 
“ He told me of the weary days 

“In listlessness and anguish passed, 
“Resting upon the sea his gaze, 

“ Thinking some hope would come at last, 
“ Or that thy stony heart would bend 
“ And thou wouldst be thy brother’s friend. 
“ He told me how, when night drew nigh, 

“ And neither hope nor friend was there, 
“ He laid him down to weep and sigh, 

“In sullen grief or wild despair; 
“For sleep he dreaded more than pain, 

“ As then he dreamed that he was free, 
“ And stood within his home again, 

“ And his young son was at his knee, 
“ And to his faded cheek seemed prest 

“ The bright lips of his blooming wife, 
“ And bounded in his wasted breast 

“The pulses high of joyous life. 


“ «Pale monk,’ said he, ‘ thou ne’er canst know 


‘My dread amount of rage and woe, 
‘When, waking from my dream of bliss 
‘On this lone dungeon’s dreariness, 
‘I felt beneath my staring bones 
‘ The keen cold angles of these stones, 
‘While on my misery looked the stars 
*Dimly between those iron bars.— 
‘Sometimes again a child I’ve been 
‘With my hard brother on the green, 

‘Disporting merrily; 
‘Or in the same soft bed we lay, 
‘ And kneeled together down to pray 

‘ At our blest mother’s knee, 
‘Ere power and pride his heart had changed, 
‘ And all a brother’s love estranged.— 
‘Then I woke up amid my tears 
‘To muse upon those happy years, 
‘ And felt that I could even yet 
‘Forgive him, and my wrongs forget; 
‘That I could still arise and go 
‘To the stern cause of all my woe, 
‘For the dear sake of her that bore 
‘ The brother who hath vexed me sore! 
‘J, that was born with ardent heart, 
‘In all life’s joys to take my part; 
‘ J, that upon the mountains went 
* With the first beams the sunrise sent, 
* And ranged their summits far and free, 
*Exulting in my liberty; 
‘ And pressed the heather fresh and sweet, 
*Untrodden yet by other feet; 


‘And breathed the morning’s first pure breeze 


‘Ere yet it whispered through the trees; 
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The Brother's Summons. 


‘ And saw beneath me in the glen 
‘The quiet homes of slumbering men :— 
‘Yes! I have languished many a year 
‘ Amid these waters wild and drear— 
‘Nor looked upon the face of man, 
‘ Nor living thing hath met my scan, 
‘Save the white seagull winging by 
‘ Rejoicing in the wave and sky, 
‘And glancing through the feathery spray 
‘ Like some glad genius of the day. 
‘Pale monk! thy fasting and thy prayer 
‘Shall nought avail thee in thy need, 
‘If thou be deaf to my despair, 
‘ And take not to my message heed. 
‘Go! tell the brother who hath lain 
‘Within the breast that gave me life, 
* How I have watched and wept in vain— 
‘Of my long grief and fiery strife; 
* How slowly in my heart declined 
‘The hope that he might yet be kind: — 
‘Tell him I’ve gnawed these iron bands, ; 
* And dashed my head against these stones, 
‘And fought those bars with my weak hands 
‘Until the metal grazed the bones :—- 
‘Ha! tell him that with direst hate 
* My parting soul was animate. 
‘For mercy dying sinners pray, 
‘But vengeance, O my God! I call 
‘On him who took my youth away, 
‘ And bound me living in the pall, 
¢ And chained me to this loathsome rock, 
‘Whose solitudes my sorrows mock :— 
‘In forty days my foe shall stand 
‘Before the face of God on high, 
‘To be requited at Ais hand 
‘For my dread lingering agony :— 
‘I summon him to meet me there, 
‘ That I may gaze on his despair, 
‘And see the Virgin's holy face 
‘ Averted from his prayer for grace:— 
‘Oh! he hath turned my blood to gall!’ 
“Then,” said the monk, “I heard him call, 
In words that now my soul appal, 
And summon thee in forty days 
To give account of all thy ways. 
Francis of Brittany, I swore 
To bear this summons dread to thee: 
Nothing have I to tell thee more 
Of that poor prisoner by the sea: 
I heard a struggle and a groan, 
That died amid the wave’s dull moan. 
No sin too hateful is, or dread, 
For Jesu’s blood to wash away; 
Then, oh! fling ashes on thy head, 
And cease not thou to weep and pray— 
Repentance, deep as is thy sin, 
Perchance may e’en thy pardon win!” 






















THE SPIRIT OF CHANGE IN SOUTHERN EUROPE. 
By James Henry SKeEngE, Esq. 
- Cuarpter V. 
DISAFFECTION OF THE GREEKS OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 


I sHALL now endeavour to throw some light on the past and present 
state of the Ionian Islands, where our conduct as protectors is so im- 
portant for the establishment of our political and diplomatic fame in the 
surrounding countries. 

The consequences to ourselves of our mode of managing these small 
states are, indeed, infinitely more serious than would appear on a prima 
facie consideration of the subject ; because, although they be insignifi- 
cant in point of extent, wealth, and population, still their social and 
political condition becomes a sample of the principles of government 
which are adopted by the English, and an earnest of the value of our 
friendship. “The effects of enlightened policy on our part in the Ionian 
Islands must tend most materially to raise the credit of the English 
name in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Syria, and Egypt; and must prompt the 
desire among the inhabitants of these countries, which are in constant 
communication with the Seven Islands, to secure to themselves also the 
benefits derivable from an amicable connexion with Great Britain. In 
fact, the state of affairs in those dependencies of our empire will pro- 
bably influence very powerfully the future development of events in that 
rp and the necessary results which the mere agency of time cannot 
ail in realising. 

Among the Greeks of the Ionian States there exists a desire of change, 
which has been elicited and evinced in the most unequivocal manner ; 
but before entering into the details of their late conduct, it will be 
necessary first to define distinctly the previous position and respective 
bearings of those fields for colonial policy, on which it is our duty to 
establish tranquillity and contentment among a population whose welfare 
has been confided to us. 

The administration of the Ionian Islands, as colonies of Venice, was 
conducted during several centuries by absolute governors, who also dis- 
charged the functions of judge, treasurer, and general, under the title of 
Proveditore. Their rule was despotic, their object was extortion, and 
their practice was bribery and corruption; for tyranny and venality in- 
creased in proportion to the declining vigour of the decrepid Lion of St 
Mark. At the same time, a certain appearance of civilisation and a 
semblance of improvement grew out of even so pernicious a system as 
this; and although morals gained nothing by the example of the Vene- 
tians, manners and knowledge certainly did advance. The Greeks of 
the various towns became more like the Italians, and their character and 
habits merged into a sort of intermediate state between those of the 
original population and those of their masters. That such a modifica- 
tion should be wholly advaritageous, would be in direct violation of the 
known effects of the intermixture of races and different grades of civili- 
sation, and it would be in contradiction to old experience in the history 
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of nations; for the vigour of innate impulses is generally impaired by 
the engrafting of one people on another, and the moral qualities of either 
are rarely improved by it. Such was certainly the result in this instance, 
for a long lapse of years at least ; and the social state of these popu- 
lations, after their partial amalgamation with the Venetians, was far 
from being satisfactory, notwithstanding that the enlightenment of indi- 
viduals had undoubtedly progressed. But the corrupt mode of govern- 
ment which was practised may have produced this effect, as well as the 
mere admixture of the Greeks with foreigners. The Proveditori were 
generally nobles of Venice, whom vices and extravagance had sent 
abroad for the purpose of repairing their damaged fortunes. The pro- 
tection of the law, like other marketable privileges, was therefore sold, 
and its vengeance was appeased, or at least mitigated, by a bribe. 
Impunity of crime became a speculation; and the highest offer either 
secured the escape of a murderer, or procured his execution. A price 
was put upon blood ; and people quarrelling were often heard to say, “I 
would kill you, had I the thirty dollars to pay for the blow.” Assassina- 
tion consequently became so common that at Zante, in a population 
consisting of 40,000 inhabitants, it was calculated that there was a man 
killed for every day in the year. 

When the fall of Venice aie over these territories to the all-devour- 
ing appetite of the great revolution at the close of the last century, the 
Treaty of Campo Formio confirmed them, as well as other Venetian 
colonies, to the French. The Seven Islands, and the five continental 
towns of Butrinto, Gomenitza, Parga, Prevesa, and Vonitza, were soon 
garrisoned by them; and they then first inspired the hope of freedom 
in this people, both in the portion of the Greek nation which had been 
under the Venetian despotism, and in that which the Turks oppressed. 
The endeavour to regenerate the Greeks was again revived on the part of 
the French in the time of their empire, when the Ionian States for a 
second time fell to their share. But their inspirations, highly tinctured 
with enthusiasm and exaggeration, overstepped here, as elsewhere, the 
bounds of good sense, and: their ideas on this subject became at last an 
object of ridicule to the Greeks themselves. Among other means of 
regeneration they attempted to reorganise the Olympic Games, but the 
iron medals were laughed at ; and the reckoning of years by Olympiads 
was.also renewed, but it was never universally adopted. Other usages of 
the ancient Greeks were restored by the French, during the first and 
second periods of their protectorate of these States; but their time was 
gone by, and the attempts did more harm than good. 

The Russians and Turks combined took possession of the ex-Venetian 
colonies in this quarter, in the year 1789. Prevesa and Parga alone made 
some resistance ; the former town was defended by a garrison of about ten 
thousand men, under the command of General La Salsette; and on the 
approach of Ali Pasha with an army of a few thousand Albanians, the 
French advanced to meet him: a battle was fought amidst the ruins of 
Nicopolis, but it was not “a city of victory” to the French as it had been 
to Augustus, for they were totally defeated and driven back to Prevesa 
with great slaughter. Ali followed them into the town, and took pos- 
session of it; and it is said that many of the peaceable Greeks were put 
to death during the sacking of it, their heads being sent to Constantinople 
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after their mustachios had been shaved off, in order that they might 
personate the heads of Frenchmen killed in the action. The French 
afterwards met with another defeat in the year 1810, when Santa Maura 
was taken from them by the English ; the fort, which was defended by a 
garrison of eight hundred French and Italian troops, was bombarded, and 
after nine the place was taken by assault. Several English officers 

ingui themselves here by their gallant conduct : among others, 
General Sir John Oswald, General Sir Richard Church, ied Major 
ae of the 35th Regiment, who was killed during the siege, behaved 

The Russies and Turks held the islands under the form of the Sept- 
insular Republic, protected by the former, and paying a tribute to the* 
latter ; while the towns on the mainland were ceded to Turkey alone, by 
the Convention of Constantinople, dated 21st of March, 1800; and this 
treaty was ratified by Great Britain. It is a curious coincidence of 
political inconsistency, that a republic was thus founded by the two most 
absolute cabinets of Europe, at the very time when the monarchical 

ent of the kingdom of Etruria was instituted by the French 
Republi which was the most democratical. 

e Rufsians had the wisdom and foresight to retain a direct control 
over the administration of the new state, which was exercised under the 
plea of protection; and the vicissitudes of the kingdom of Greece, since 
the emancipation of that country, have provided a signal refutation to the 
attacks which have been directed against the conduct of Russia on that 
occasion. A contrary line of policy with a similar people has produced 
the most disastrous results, and has satisfactorily demonstrated how 
necessary are leading-strings to young independence. 

In consequence of the convention of 1800, the Turks insisted on re- 
ceiving the whole of the continental towns which had been ceded to them; 
Ali Pasha of Jaunina proceeded to take possession of Parga, as he had 
ego done of Prevesa, Vonitza, Gomenitza, and Butrinto; but the 
ittle community of Parga, though not numbering above four thousand 
inhabitants, resisted, and succeeded during six months in eluding the ful- 
filment of the treaty. At the expiration of this period, finding that they 
were under the necessity of yielding, they dispatched an emissary to Con- 
stantinople, who obtained the most favourable conditions; the Porte having 
granted them partial independence, with a Turkish vaivode, or magis- 
trate, in their fortress, as the sole Mahometan resident in the place. 
P. enjoyed this exception from the fate of the other Venetian towns 
in Epirus until the year 1806, when Ali Pasha again attempted forcibly 
to enter the town. The protection of the admiral commanding the 
Russian fleet on the station was then invoked, who accordingly granted 
them a garrison, war having'been declared in the mean time between the 
Russians and the Turks. These Russian troops at Parga were succeeded 
by a French force, when the peace of Tilsit delivered over the Ionian 
Islands to them in the year 1807; so that the convention of 1800 was 
never fully applied to that small town. The English, however, on assum- 
ing the protection of the Ionian Islands in virtue of the treaty of Paris of 
the 5th of November, 1815, could not avoid the fulfilment of a condition 
which she had herself ratified, and Parga was therefore delivered over to 
the Porte. The value of their property in money, and the rights of 
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citizens of the Ionian Islands, were offered to those of the inhabitants who 
were unwilling to become Turkish subjects, and who wished to leave their 
native town. 

Singular to relate, not one Parganote remained ; they disinterred and 
burnt the bones of their ancestors, and then expatriated themselves. At 
the time a great outcry was made about the barbarity of the English, who 
were most absurdly accused of selling Christians to the infidels; and the 
enemies of England vociferated loudly about this alleged stain on the 
honour of the nation. Sir Robert Liston, the British ambassador at 
Constantinople, and Sir Thomas Maitland, the Lord High Commissioner 
of the Ionian Islands, were censured and condemned for this transaction 
all over the continent of Europe. But the simple fact may be reduced 
to the unavoidable fulfilment of a contract entered into by two forei 
powers, which were in possession of the place, and were at liberty ies 
what they pleased with their own. England having given a general rati- 
fication to the treaty, was in duty bound to act up to it when circumstances 
placed Parga in her hands. No new incident or event had arisen to con- 
stitute a bond fide cogent reason for an exception being made to the 
destiny of the other ex-Venetian towns. Moreover, in consummating 
this averred-.act of cruelty, every possible kindness, consideration, and 
justice were shown by England; and the poorer Parganotes received 
tations during a month, with the use of military barracks on their arrival 
at Corfu. 

The cession of Parga has been the subject of more than one volume; 
and it was then a matter of discussion in the House of Commons, for it 
was vested with a degree of political importance which it did not and 
never could possess. The town was represented as being indispensable 
to the welfare, and even to. the safety, of the Ionian Islands, and as 
being an acquisition of the greatest value to the Porte. It is true that 
Ali Pasha, in the name of the sultan, ardently desired to possess it ; but 
the ambition and covetousness of that despot were boundless. Now that 
Parga is, and has been during many years, separated from the Islands 
and incorporated with the Turkish dominions, the loss to the one and 
the gain to the other would never have attracted the least attention, had 
not so much been said about the cession of it. If it had been retained, 
Parga, as well as the other Venetian towns on the mainland, would have 
contributed towards the advancement and maturing of the destinies of 
Epirus and Thessaly ; but as an actual possession they were of little 
value to any power. 

These vicissitudes of the Ionian Islands have had a sensible effect on 
the intellectual condition of the inhabitants, and their political reforma- 
tion has consequently advanced with more rapid strides than that of the 

ulation of Albania. The existence of the Ionian Islands as a semi- 
independent state has also promoted the general improvement of Greece 
and Turkey, for Corfu is now virtually the capital of Albania ; the trade 
of the Continent is partly supported by the supplies which are drawn 
from the Islands, and the consequent intercourse between them has sown 
the seeds of future civilisation. Epirus and the Ionian States are closely 
connected, and re-act powerfully upon each other; the protecting sove- 
reign who fosters the prosperity of the latter, and secures their welfare, 
might therefore also stretch forward the hand of sympathy and friend- 
ship to the former. 
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The advan which may accrue from the propinquity of the Islands 
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n, however, infinitely more rapid in their 
realisation, had the previous connexion which existed between the two 
branches of the same nation been upheld. On this account their sepa- 
ration is much to be regretted ; for the ulterior combinations with regard 
to Epirus have thereby been rendered less spontaneous, more difficult, 
and more tardy. And besides these considerations, many present in- 
conveniences to both parties have, in addition, arisen from it; among 
others, the necessary quarantine impedes the trade of the Continent, 
which e to the Islands to a considerable extent ; and prevents the 

employment of Albanian labourers, who are required to supply the 
deficiency of population in the latter. The scarcity of workmen in the 
Islands would have been a ter source of profit to the Albanians, 
who could have crossed the channel in search of work with more readi- 
ness and facility than they now can; and the Islands have moreover been 
exposed to acts of piracy and brigandage, from the lawless state of the 
opposite coast. 
en the Treaty of Paris, in the year 1815, declared the Ionian 
Islands to be a free and independent state, and placed them under the 
a of Great Britain, the whole Greek nation lay under Turkish 
inion, with the exception of this one small fraction of it. It was, 
therefore, the nucleus of the future freedom of the Greeks. Many of 
the islands being within a few miles of the coast of Greece, and one of 
them, the ancient Leucadia, being only divided from it by a channel 
which can be waded across, the enslaved Greeks had every opportunity of 
judging of the happy fate of their Ionian fellow-countrymen. 
existed even then on the mainland, which was struggling to bud forth 
under the crushing blight of slavery ; and at last it fructified in the year 
1821, when the Greek Revolution broke out. The Ionian States, encir- 
cling the western coast of the Turkish Empire, from the southernmost 
point to the mouth of the Adriatic, by a long line of islands, commencing 
with Cerigo and terminating at Fano, to the north of Corfu, might 
have exercised an immediate influence over the development of the des- 
tinies of the Greek nation; and the English, being in possession of 
them, might have contributed most efficaciously towards their well-being, 


whilst they would have acquired at the same time an exclusive ascendancy 
in the Mediterranean. 


A constitution was Biven, to the Tonians, by which the English retained 
a direct control over their affairs. In this there was no harm, inasmuch 
as the first Lord High Commissioner was a man whose statesmanlike 
qualities secured to them the enjoyment of the greatest degree of freedom 
which was compatible with their actual condition; and he had himself 
declared that they should gradually be further emancipated. They are 
impatient, however, to see their hopes realised, and to participate more 
largely in the administration of their country. They are dissatisfied with 
the delay, and assert that the English withhold their rights from them, 
as age now consider themselves to be fit to conduct their own government. 

In the island of Cephalonia, the feeling of discontent displayed itself 
on Good x ig Be? last year in a singular manner. A religious pro- 
cession of all the Greek priests, bearing a catafalque, with a representa- 
tion of our Lord’s body when taken down from the cross, passes on that 
day through several streets of the town; and it had been customary to 
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stop for a few minutes in front of the house occupied by the resident of 
the Lord High Commissioner, while the Archbishop offered up a prayer 
for him. On this occasion, the native authorities informed that English 
t that they had reason to apprehend that some manifestation of 
popular dislike might take place at that part of the ceremony, and they 
recommended that it should be dispensed with. Their proposal was 
rejected ; accordingly a mob collected for the purpose of preventing this 
act of homage. A scuffle ensued, which led to the interference of the 
lice, and it was put down, although not till after the holy relic had 
bien most roughly handled, and had been forcibly carried forward by 
the people ; whilst the Archbishop, who narrowly escaped being jostled 
into the sea, remained with some of the priests to pronounce the usual 
litany for the resident. The movers of this species of riot were prose- 
cuted by the government; and, as some of them belonged to the first 
families of the place, a great sensation was produced in the country by 
the legal proceedings, which resulted in the imprisonment of several of 
the culprits, and the exile from the town of others. These latter, who 
were sent to the villages, agitated with the utmost activity, and during 
six months the greatest excitement pervaded the island. 

A collision with her Majesty’s troops at length took place, in which two 
of them and six of the natives were killed, besides many others who were 
wounded. ‘The leaders of the insurgents escaped to Greece, and the re- 
mainder were pardoned, with a few exceptions. The exasperation which 
led the peasants of Cephalonia to the extreme measure of descending from 
their mountains in arms to attack the town, was certainly produced by tur- 
bulent demagogues; but a desire of change is universal in the Ionian ialands, 
and the moderation which exists in some of them is only rendered the more 
praiseworthy and deserving of being listened to, by the contrast which it 
presents with the violence of these rioters. Many of them would wish 
to repudiate the protection of Great Britain, and to unite their islands 
with the kingdom of Greece, although they well know that the actual 
state of the latter is not such as would insure their prosperity ; but they 

‘complain that their constitutional charter is made illusory and merely 
nominal by the English. Others would desire perfect independence by 
means of an altered form of government, and a purely military protec- 
tion on the part of England ; whilst the majority, and the most respect- 
able portion of the inhabitants, have no thought but that of the practical 
application of the constitution, which is now the fundamental law of the 
land. There exists also a radical party, which dreams of a pure demo- 
cracy, but they have no weight in the country. The press is now free ; 
and if the mode of election of the representatives were somewhat im- 
proved, it is probable that all parties would be satisfied. England would 
then be more looked up to in the Mediterranean, and the enw iit of 
this fraction of the Greek race would, in some measure, be secured. 


CuapTer VI. 
AMBITION OF THE GREEKS OF THE HELLENIC KINGDOM. 


Ler us now pass in review that portion of the Greek nation which 
ee the territories of King Otho. We shall examine how it has 
influenced by the policy of England, in what manner our future 
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towards it may be beneficial, and how the spirit of change is 
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there displa 

At the of the second year, after the standard of revolt had been 
_— the priest Germanos, the Mediterranean squadron of England 
received orders to permit the cruisers of the insurgent Greeks to blockade 
the contested still held by the Turks. Two years later, a British 
minister, Mr. Canning, nn in a letter addressed to the provisional 
government of the Greeks, that their a as belligerents were re- 
spected by England; thus admitting that they were regarded as a people 

in @ lawful war, and not as rebels. Again, an ambassador, the 
Duke of Wellington, was sent by Great Britain to St. Petersburgh, in 
the year 1826, to negotiate a mediation of the three great powers of 
in favour of Greece. The joint proposals for her pacification 
were consequently laid before the Porte during the following year; and 
— replied to by the Sultan in his note of June 9th, in which he 
that he would not listen to any foreign interference in a quarrel 
between him and his revolted subjects. The allied courts then formally 
hinted at the establishment of a Greek government, which they would 
once recognise if he persisted in refusing their mediation ; and the 
obstinacy of the Divan finally led to the signing of a treaty in London 
on the 6th of July, which insisted on an immediate armistice on the part 
of the Greeks and the Turks. In answer to the communication of this 
decision, the Reis Effendi merely referred the allied powers to the note of 
June the 9th, as containing the ultimatum of the Porte. Orders were 
ed, in consequence, to the admirals commanding the respective fleets 
in the Mediterranean ; and on the sailing of the Turkish and Egyptian 
squadrons from Navarino in the direction of Patras, together with the 
continuation of the atrocities committed by the army of Ibrahim Pasha 
in the Morea, the allied protectors of Greece destroyed the naval force 
of her enemies. The Bay of Navarino, in which the Turkish fleet had 
in cast anchor, was the scene of this extraordinary historical event on 
the 20th of October, 1827. ) 

The two protocols of March 22, 1829, and February 3, 1830, next 
record the agency of England in concert with Russia and France, when 
stipulating the future existence of Greece asakingdom. The very points 
of difference which are to be found between these two documents, prove 
the progression of a principle of protection entertained towards the new 
state: in the first protocol the Sultan is allowed to retain the suzeraineté 
of Greece, and to draw a yearly tribute from it; while the second esta- 
blishes a complete separation of the one from the other, and total inde- 
wep on both sides. Finally, a king was chosen for Greece; and Eng- 

again, in conjunction with Russia and France, came forward as her 
friend to guarantee a loan of two millions and a half sterling. Here, 
then, is a series of facts which prove that England has contributed 
towards the alienation of Greece from the Ottoman empire, in order to 
raise her to the rank of an independent state ; and it may be asked, What 
were England’s reasons for so joing? , 

The specious pretext of sympathy for a Christian race trampled upon 
by the Infidel—the philanthropical protection of the slave against his 
oppressor—or the classical yearning of a civilised nation towards the no- 
minal descendants of the polished and enlightened Greeks, groaning under 
the thraldom of a barbarian yoke—would, no doubt, be reason enough in 
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the eyes of the French Philhellene. But the statesmen of England are not 
addicted to political sentimentalism : they may feel the force of such laud- 
able impulses as strongly as those of any other country, and perhaps more 
so, notwithstanding that less may be said about it; but they do not gene- 
rally allow their policy to be influenced by such considerations, unless 
they are backed by other and more palpable motives ; and however plau- 
sible such claims may appear, the British cabinet would never have acted 
as it did without having more matter-of-fact and business-like reasons 
for their proceedings. 

It has been supposed for more than a century that the Turkish empire in 
Europe would fall to pieces; and, indeed, at any time during that period, 
such a catastrophe has been regarded as far from being improbable or dis- 
tant. Various vicissitudes have hitherto deferred this impending crisis, and, 
but for the changes and derangement of other countries serving as a re- 
prieve and a prop to the tottering sceptre of the Sultan, on more occasions 
than one the expected event, which was on the eve of taking place, might 
have been consummated. But there are some politicians who reject this 
theory, and hold on the contrary that the Osmanlis, as a nation, are be- 
coming gradually civilised, and that the apparently sinking condition of 
theirempire is deceptive. Time alone can prove which of these two 
opinions may be the more correctly prophetic; but the mere existence of 
the belief in the decrepitude of that power—and no one can doubt its 
very general prevalence, even among the Turks themselves, as regards 
the European branch of their dominion—may serve to justify the wish, 
on the part of England, to make an experiment. 

The Greeks in open rebellion, if unaided by Europe, must inevitably 
have been crushed; and the Pasha of Egypt made no secret of his san- 
gunary intentions towards them, as the instructions which he gave to 

is son Ibrahim, on sending him with an army to assist the Turks in 
suppressing the revolt, were “ to depopulate the country ;” and they were 
so far put in execution, that nothing short of the defeat at Navarino could 
have stopped the intended butchery. Under these circumstances, the far- 
sighted combinations of diplomacy became identified with the cause of 
humanity; and in saving the unfortunate Greeks, England would have 
the satisfaction of being better able to judge of the future fate of the 
Turkish empire. The interference in the dispute between the Sultan 
and his revolted subjects could, therefore, have no other motive than the 
justifiable end of giving a favourable turn to events which were in them- 
selves inevitable. This first defection from the Turkish sway was the 
opportunity to give a salutary direction to the future dismemberment of 
empire, if such were its destiny. Humanity and philanthropy may 
have dictated the immediate orders which led to the battle of Navarino ; 
the known scheme of Ibrahim Pacha to extirpate the population of the 
Morea, by carrying to Egypt as slaves those who had not fallen victims 
to a war of extermination, and to repeople Greece by colonies of Arabs, 
may have roused the commanders of the allied fleets from their position 
of neutral observation ; but the general system of policy must un- 
doubtedly have been based onthe wish to make the dissevered province 
serve as the means of guiding further changes. The Sultan was also an 
old ally of England ; and if it appeared impossible to prevent his ultimate 
overthrow, it was at least right to make his fall more easy, as well as to 


prevent the shock from disturbing the peace of Europe. 
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A portion of Greece was, therefore, made an independent kingdom. 
This was the first step towards the realisation of the events which had 
been so long foreseen by the politicians of Europe, and the first act in 
the consummation of the destiny of Turkey. Whether or not the 
enfranchisement of Greece would be followed by further changes, was, it 
is true, still a question; but at all events, it was sound policy to establish 
this new state in such a manner as to secure a favourable result if any 
such consequence should take place. 

A constitutional monarchy was promised, every facility for the working 
out of the scheme was provided, and England withdrew to observe the 

s and to wait the result of her experiment. 

A favourable issue of these arrangements would have prepared a 
flourishing state as a successor to the Ottoman power in the event of its 
dissolution ; and Greece would then have been worthy to inherit, and to 
continue in possession of, what was formerly her own. The equilibrium, 
to use the cant expression, would have been maintained, and no rival 
state would have been aggrandised to the detriment of England; but a 
new competitor would have stepped in, supported by her, and bound to 
her by national gratitude. Justice and expediency united to sanction 
such a combination; and the empire, which all Christendom in the 
middle ages had failed in preserving to Greece, would have been restored 
to her at some future time by the most enlightened of Christian nations. 
The dominions which would have been rendered weak and inconstant in 
the hands of a foreign people, by incongruity of habits and character 
with those of the population of European Turkey, would have become a 
powerful friendly state when united under a homogeneous Greek govern- 
ment. It was, therefore, rational to suppose that the experiment would 
succeed, and that a brilliant career was prepared for Greece, from the 
advantages thus conferred on her, with the chances of future greatness 
and glory, had she known how to realise them. 

The alternative of the Ottoman empire becoming more consolidated, 
as there are some who think it will, was also provided for by the states- 
men who founded the kingdom of Greece; neither did they leave the 
latter solely dependent for existence and welfare on the chance of its 
neighbour's ruin. Even supposing that no change should take place in 
the condition of Turkey, still every condition which could be requisite 
for future internal prosperity was granted to Greece; and, if an increase 
of territory was not in store for her, it was expected that a considerable 
augmentation of population, at least, would become the immediate result 
of her emancipation. It was intended that the freed state should serve, 
in the mean time, as an asylum to those of the Christian inhabitants of 
the other provinces, who should feel disposed to take refuge there from 
the oppression of the Turks. A clause was consequently added to the 

rotocol, which held out encouragement to such immigration; and the 
Penefits which might have been derived from this provision of the pro- 
tecting powers would not only have enhanced the immediate well-being 
of the new state, but would also have ultimately led, by an increase of 
population of this peculiar kind, to create an important addition to the 
power of the kingdom; for the immigrants from European Turkey to 
Greece, if the change was advantageous to them, would have materially 
contributed towards the future annexation of their native country to that 
of their adoption. In short, every possible aid was given to Greece to 
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enable her to fulfil the glorious destiny prepared for her: its realisation, 
however, depended on the conduct and progressive improvement of her 
people; and England expected much from both. 

If these just and generous hopes on the part of England have been 
disappointed by Greece, it cannot be expected that her interests will 
be consulted in future arrangements. The Greeks of liberated Hellas 
have proved that they cannot be trusted to for the development of 
such vast political schemes; and if they, losing sight of their: real 
advantages, give themselves entirely up to petty political intrigue, 

rsonal gain, and virulent private contention, they cannot wonder that 
they should be left to the enjoyment of what they seem so much to 
prize, and that the more important combinations of high diplomacy 
should be based upon other portions of the Greek nation. If they are 
thus excluded from future schemes, they have none but themselves to 
blame for it ; they must have been perfectly well aware of the real 
reasons which procured for them the patronage of Europe; and they can- 
not have been ignorant of what was expected from them. The line of con- 
duct which would have then secured the continuation of that protection, 
and' the gradual maturing of their future destiny, was evident to the 
meanest capacity ; but the Greeks, despising the dictates of common 
sense and prudence, follow the impulses of foolish vanity. They think 
themselves above such assistance; they proudly conceive that they are 
able-to carve out their own fortunes; and they reject the most friend] 
and judicious advice, because it humiliates their self-sufficiency : and this 
is the rock on which they split. The spirit of change in Greece consists, 
therefore, in the most ardent desire for an increase of territory, which 
they hope to achieve for themselves. 

Sixteen years have now elapsed since King Otho landed at mh 
administrations have been formed, and as often changed ; laws have been 
made, and broken; much money has been received, but more has been 
spent ; and civil war has now disappeared, yet peace and quiet have never 
been thoroughly established. A capital has been built, composed of 

aces and hovels ; trade to a certain extent has sprung up, but there 

ave been many bankruptcies, fraudulent and otherwise ; and agriculture 
has been revived, but the oppressive mode of taxation has ruined most 
of the cultivators. Immigrants have arrived—amongst others, the 
Samians—and they have been received with jealousy by ond po and 
with cruelty and neglect by the government ; so that, instead of coloni- 
sation, emigration from Greece has ensued. A constitution has been at 
length granted, nearly destructive of the monarchical element altogether ; 
a chamber of paid representatives in two divisions, an upper and a lower 
house, now meet for the guidance of state affairs; but small benefit to 
the country accrues from their labours, as malversation, disorder, and 
recklessness have hitherto pervaded every branch of the administration, 
and we may also add, every class of the people. 

The experiment, therefore, has failed : time has been given, and time 
has proved that the kingdom of Greece has not fulfilled the expectation 
of those who were induced to make the trial. Indeed, the very intro- 
duction of the representative system of government, which had been 
contemplated b the founders of the state, struck the last blow at any 
hopes they might still have entertained ; for, on that occasion, a principle 
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laid down by the people as a fundamental law of the land, excluding 
Greeks not actually born within the kingdom from any participation 
a certain time in the privileges of the free Greeks. who had 
to Greece after the revolution, from the provinces and islands still 


under Turkish dominion, were classed as strangers, although as purely 
y race and descent as the others, and were deprived of any 
feeling of attachment to the new country: a wall of partition was thus 
raised by their own hands, which effectually cuts off all possibility of 

yee in a future union with any of the widely-extended por- 
tions of that ancient race. Stupidity so very gross only proves to what 
an unreasonable extent a sordid monopolising principle prevails in Greece ; 
as the natives, feeling that they were far surpassed in knowledge and 
education by the Greeks of other provinces, and especially by those of 
Constantinople and the Ionian Islands, invented this contemptible device 
to deprive those persons endowed with superior intelligence of the offices 
to which they had been promoted, in order that they might obtain them 
for themselves. ‘This principle bears a remarkable contrast with the 
decision of the first national assembly of the Greeks, towards the 4 ad 
ning of their revolution, consisting of the distinguished leaders of their 
combatants, which declared every one to be a Greek who speaks the 
language ard believes in Jesus Christ. At that time they desired assist- 
ance to gain their independence; but now they wish for none, that they 
may alone enjoy the fruits of it. 

Tue result of the failure of the Greek kingdom is, the effect which it 
has produced on the Christian population of the Turkish provinces—the 
occupants, in fact, of northern Greece, still enslaved, but anticipating their 
enfranchisement at some not distant period. They trust that their fate 
will be all the happier, on account of the misfortunes and the faults of 
their liberated neighbours; which are a warning to themselves to manage 
better, for they now consider any union with them as the worst lot 
which could befall them. 

The experiment has, therefore, borne some fruits, if not those which 
were looked for. It will serve as a lesson to the remainder of the Greeks 
who have continued to be rayahs of the Sultan ; and it also furnishes a 
most useful precedent to the cabinets of Europe. If another attempt be 
made, it will have the advantage of the experience which has been gained 
by all parties ; statesmen will know what latitude may be safely given ; 
and another portion of the Greek nation will better appreciate the advice 
of powerful friends. 

If, then, it should appear possible to redeem lost time, by still realising 
the hopes which were formerly placed on the conduct of the free Greeks, 
or if other changes seem likely to occur before these hopes can be 
matured, it is not now too late to renew the experiment with the next 
branch which may fall or be severed from the hollow trunk of the 
withering tree. The next province of Turkey in Europe which succeeds, 
were it only in alleviating the weight of the Sultan’s yoke, either by its 
own or by foreign efforts, may be directed in the path from which the 
kingdom of Greece has deviated. 

free Greeks, however, are confident that they will soon be in pos- 
session of Thessaly, That rich province is the object of their restless 
ambition ; and they neglect their more immediate interests to indulge in 
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this bright vision, which has become a monomania. Secret societies have 
been formed for the purpose of organising insurrections on their northern 
frontier ; the king has been openly invited to lead them to the conquest 
of the Turkish provinces, by pamphlets and incendiary publications ; and 
the consciousness of the unsatisfactory state of their internal affairs is 
drowned in the wildest and most engrossing aspirations for more extended 
dominions. 

They contend that their boundary line towards the north is not a good 
one; and in this they are not so much mistaken. 

As soon as the fact of the alienation of the kingdom of Greece from 
the Turkish empire was established, the question which occupied the 
attention of those interested in the two states, was that of the boundary 
line between them. The Greeks entertained unlimited hopes ; they con- 
sidered themselves as the sudden revivers of the ancient Byzantine 
empire ; and they talked of a frontier line, not between Greece and 
Turkey, but between the former and the provinces to the north of the 
latter. Even one of their late ministers (Coletti), when, on one occasion, 
he was called upon by the council for his opinion on the subject of 
choosing a fitting position for the capital of the new kingdom of Greece, 
gravely answered, “ Constantinople.” Expectations were frantic ; and 
various lines of separation were proposed, according as their projectors 
were more or less reasonabie. 

Many of those who had risked their lives and fortunes for the freedom 
of Greece being natives of Epirus, Thessaly, and Macedonia, these 

vinces were regarded as certain to be comprised within the new 

ingdom; and accordingly the first limit talked of included the whole of 
Mount Olympus, and followed the course of the River Haliacmon, up to 
the Pindus range of mountains. It crossed the summit, called Smolika, 
near the village of Samarina, and thence descending.to the Ionian Sea, 
on the north of the Island of Corfu, terminated at Cape Anchysmus. 
‘The points of access to Greece would thus have been the strong passes of 
the vales of Tempe, Petra, Servia, and those of the ranges of Olympus 
and Pindus. This boundary possessed many defensive advantages, and 
So gam all the physical elements required to form a good natural 

ntier. 

Another plan included only Thessaly, a supposed line being drawn 
from the vale of Tempe along the ridges of mounts Olympus, Krali- 
chiovo, and Pindus, and descending to the Amphilochian defile, which 
the modern Greeks call the Macrynoros, or long hill, thus excluding the 
whole of Epirus; but the vision of possessing even Thessaly was soon 
dissipated, and the river Sperchius was then talked of as a frontier, a 
line being continued from its source to the Ambracic Gulf. The strength 
of this latter boundary consisted in the Amphilochian pass and that of 
Thermopyle being at its two extremities, with the mounts Callidromus 
and Oeta to fill up its length. Thermopyle is not, however, so strong 
& position now as it was in the days of Leonidas, because the river has 
deposited so much earth in successive ages as to enable an army to turn 
it to the eastward. But the other defile is naturally defensible to an 
eminent degree ; and according to General Gordon, the historian of the 
Greek Revolution, ‘a handful of men might there stop an army.” 

There was yet another idea which reduced the free territory in Con- 
tinental Greece to Attica and Megaris, making Mount Parnes and 
Citheron bound it, from the Channel of Eubcea to the Isthmus of 
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Corinth ; while a still more confined view of the extent of the kingdom 
restricted it to the Morea, with the Isthmus as the sole land frontier. 

Such were the different boundary-lines proposed for Greece, varying 
as to the provinces included, but each a all of them combining the 
mnilitary'defences of the country. ‘They were much and anxiously can- 
vassed by the Greeks at the time, and were well understood, for practical 

ience had enabled them to appreciate their respective merits as 
naturally strong lines, and their exclusive fitness for the purpose. What, 
then, must have been their astonishment, when they learnt that none of 
these had been adopted; and that a new frontier was traced, altogether 
without defences on one side, and on the other depriving a moun- 
tainous district of the plains attached to it, on the produce of which its 
population depended for their sustenance! The country of Lamia was - 
annexed, without the range of hills which protect it on the north; and 
instead of the Amphilochian pass which defends Acarrania, a weak 
— separated the plain from the kingdom of Greece. 
onia, Epirus, and even Thessaly, were thus peremptorily ex- 
cluded from the free state: the independence, for the acquisition of 
which they had laboured with so much patience and perseverance, was 
denied them ; and, moreover, they were tantalised by seeing it granted 
to a portion of their comrades in the seven years’ struggle. Some 
ew indeed, which now obtained their enfranchisement from the 
ks had tamely submitted to them, and had laid down their arms as 
soon as they were called upon to do so. One instance of this exists close 
to Athens, in the case of the large village of Menidi, which, for the 
dastardly conduct of its inhabitants, was branded with the name of “ the 
traitor village.” , Servitude became again the lot of the Turkish pro- 
vinces ; and it may be well believed that the yoke would not be the less 
ling on account of their previous refractory patriotism. 

By this unlooked-for decision the kingdom was confined to less than 
one-half of its expected size, and the boundary appointed to it was so 
weak as to leave it utterly helpless in any occurrence of critical circum- 
stances which might hereafter arise : while an expensive frontier-guard 
was entailed upon it ; for, comparatively without resources, and deprived 
as they thus were of the plains of Thessaly and Macedonia, the free 
Greeks felt the difficulty of raising recruits for the defence of their 
frontier, without the warlike population of Epirus. 

The first impression of all parties to account for so preposterous a 
decision was, that incorrect maps and utter ignorance of the localities 
must have occasioned the mistake ; but time and events have now shown 
that, whether intended or not, the consequence of so cramping the territory 
of free Greece is most fortunate for the other provinces. The Mace- 
donians, Thessalians, and Epirotes, who then complained of their homes 
having been left under Turkish sway after they had fought and bled to 
liberate Greece, and who thus supposed that their efforts had only 
benefited others, who now disclaim their fraternity, may still rejoice that 
they are not implicated in the disappointment felt on the subject of the 
Greek kingdom. They have reason to congratulate themselves on the 
fact of their future career not being identified with that of the free 
Greeks ; and they may now hope that their native provinces will enjoy 
similar or even greater advantages, and may profit more by them. 

There is little doubt, in the event of any such favourable change in 
the provinces of European Turkey, that emigration from Greece would 
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be instantaneous, numerous, and probably comprising most of the politi- 
cal and lite talent, military renown, and commercial enterprise of the 
kingdom. those who have come to Greece from the Turkish pro- 
yinces and islands would certainly not hesitate to abandon so ungenial a 
stepmother, were their fatherland to become more free than it now is, 
or even were another portion of Greece of which they are,not natives 
established on a more equitable footing. On investigation, it will be 
found that very few names which have become in any way distinguished 
‘ belong to natives of the free kingdom, excepting always the gallant 
Hydriotes—and they are a colony of Albanians from Epirus. 








THE MEDITERRANEAN STAIRS. 
BY MRS. CHARLTON. 


Visitors to Gibraltar should never leave this interesting spot without 
ascending the stupendous rock, or they will lose the most magnificent 
view to be found in Europe. Still this feat can only be accomplished by 
good pedestrians, for there is no carriage-road, and only a part of the 
journey can be achieved on horseback. The celebrated rock is 1700 feet 
high, and the narrow pathway leading to the summit rough and stony. 
Does not this present an image of the career of ambition ? for all who 
seek to rise must encounter fatigue and toil,—norie can win eminence 
without labour : “ excellence is placed beyond the reach of indolence.” 

The first striking point, after ascending some distance, is the burial- 
ground of the Jews ; and in observing the Hebrew inscriptions on the 
tombstones in that lonely cemetery, I felt the resting-place of the sons of 
Israel was in singular accordance with their destiny and character. No 
pretty rural churchyard here receives their remains, for the blessed cross 
therein planted as a memorial of the immortal hopes of those who sleep 
in peace, is, even to this day, a mockery and a stumbling-block to the un- 
happy Jews ; but on a flat portion of the desolate rock they are buried : and 
surely that impregnable rock is not more hard, obdurate, and unyielding, 
than this stiff-necked generation. 

From this point the ascent is nearly perpendicular, and pedestrians 
begin to feel that the way is long. But it is no use complaining when 
they are still so far away from the Mediterrannean Stairs ; and each side 
of the stony road is rendered attractive by the great number of wild 
flowers, often blooming unseen in this lofty region, presenting every 
variety of hue. The great charm consists in the beauty of the prospect, 
which so words can convey (for even a daguerreotype picture would give 
no adequate impression of its peculiar attractions), besides the various 
ideas excited by visiting the old places of the Old World. Here history 
appears suddenly verified—its long buried dead, or rather dim spectres, 
appear with all the freshness of actual life. 

At length we arrived at one part of the rock where was inscribed in 
large letters, “‘ Mediterranean Road;” and this made us imagine we were 
near the celebrated stairs, but those more experienced asserted we were only 
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ing the locality. A short oe of our journey was now over ; 
we entered a level path covered with turf, at the end of which we found 
a long gallery excavated from the solid rock, and a curious triumph of 
ineering. On emerging from it, the first objects that met our view 
were two immense cannons, and the words engraved “ Mediterranean 
.” Even ‘this solitary and isolated spot, so elevated that it would 
seem only calculated for an eagle’s eyrie, is darkened by the engines of 
destruction, and proves how the malignant pega of mankind penetrate 
to the innermost shrines of nature, intended by the great Creator as 
abodes of . 

No doubt, from Gibraltar being the most important garrison in the 
world, it is quite fitting to have this Mediterranean battery; and we onl 
deplored its necessity, while reposing on a pretty seat excavated from the 
rock, and musing onall around. But our reflections were soon disturbed 
by the necessity of proceeding upwards, and then we passed through 
another long gallery, which is a cool retreat from the burning rays of 
the southern sun. On the present occasion, however, this luminary was 
only shining with the mild lustre of a day in March ; and the balmy air, 
mingled with the ocean breeze, was at once mild and invigorating. The 
ascent beeame steeper and steeper every moment; it seemed we should 
never attain our object ; when suddenly one of the party exclaimed, 
“ Here are the Mediterranean Stairs !” 

I looked up and saw the famous steps, 280 in number—on the average 
a foot each, but many are two feet high ; some carved out of the rock, 
and all so well that they are a triumph of ingenuity. On reach- 
ing the summit a glorious panorama blessed my sight, and the deep blue 
Mediterranean rolled before me in all its beauty. What charm could be 
equal to the first glance over the glad waters of that celebrated sea, un- 
rivalled for its loveliness“and historical associations! How varied were 
the recollections that rushed upon my mind of the mighty past, when 
this famous sea bore triumphantly along the galleys of the Old World! 
In various the coast of the Mediterranean has been rendered sub- 
servient wikethine of European civilisation. The early refinement 
of t gave to Greete’ the first rudiments of arts and institutions ; 
the military spirit of Carthage, combined as it was with maritime enter- 
prise, disciplined to foreign conquest the growing empire of Rome; the 
Christian Church, early established in the same part of the continent, 
sustained an important part in the formation of that of Western Europe; 
and the Mohammedan states, afterwards established on this coast, consti- 
tuted a chain of communication by which, in a later period, the empire 
of the Arabians acted upon the modern system of the West. This instru- 
mentality of the African coast appears, however, to have been guarded by 
the interposition of extensive deserts between it and the interior countries ; 
the progress of civilisation having been in this manner effectually diverted 
from wasting itself upon an African population, and directed towards the 
region in which it might be beneficially received. 

The Mediterranean will ever conjure recollections respecting the lands 
of chivalry, romance, and history ; for it is connected with those magical 
and memorable shores prized by every classical scholar. Nor will the 
immediate impression ever disappoint the remote expectation ; for no in- 
habitant of our northern isle, accustomed to cloudy skies and the rough 
waves of the German ocean, can imagine the bright scene displayed by the 
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“blue — of the seas” in the Mediterranean. This celebrated region 
of the globe must likewise recal to the English spectator thoughts of the 
naval supremacy of Great Britain, and the triumphs that have rendered 
our national flag glorious throughout the world. Who could forget 
Nelson being here in 1793?—which period is remarkable as the commence- 
ment of those twelve last years in his life throughout which he maintained 
a career of victory almost unparalleled in history. It was then he first 
was given the command of a ship, and appointed to the 4gamemnon, 
after long seeking in vain the honourable employment so congenial to his 

irring and active character. With a mortified and dejected spirit, he 
looked forward to a continuance of inactivity and neglect, unable to fore- 
see the change a few short years would create in his destiny. ‘Those who 
pine for a wider field of action should cease to despond, when they reflect 
that Nelson was long overwhelmed with melancholy in consequence of 
his humble fortunes and universal neglect ; for, as the Wise Man said, 
“ To every thing there is a season, and a time for every purpose under 
heaven.” 

In the year 1793, when the eventful contest commenced between the 
commercial power of Great Britain, and the military strength of France, 
Nelson found the tide in his affairs had come; which he took at the flood, 
and truly, in his case, it led to fortune. From his youth upwards, his 
zealous character, both as an officer and a man, had been formed in the 
old Anti-gallican school; and that at a time when the specious revolu- 
tionary principles of France had taught many of his countrymen to con- 
sider as prejudices what their ancestors had long cherished as the most 
salutary truths. The loyalty and patriotism of Nelson, therefore, uni- 
formly displayed a marked abhorrence and detestation of the French 
character. Like Hannibal, he seemed to have taken an oath of eternal 
hostility against France on the altars of his country. Against that 
nation, whether as a republican, consular, or imperial power, we find his 
unceasing resistance, through a series of perilous and fatiguing services, 
with a shattered and emaciated frame, covered with honourable wounds, 
in the struggle to support the honour of his king and the independence 
of his country. 

Nelson’s letters from the Mediterranean, when he first took the com- 
mand of the Agamemnon, and visited Gibraltar, are highly interesting. 
He found the Spaniards as bad sailors in those days as they are at the 
present time, and thus describes them : ; 

“Soon after leaving the Rock we saw a fleet, and after forming our 
line, perceived them to be the Spanish fleet-—twenty-four sail of the line. 
The Dons did not, after several hours’ trial, form anything which could 
be called a line of battle ahead. However, after answering our private 
signals, the Spanish admiral sent down two frigates, acquainting him, 
that as their fleet was very sickly, they were going into Carthagena. The 
captain added, ‘It was no wonder, for they had been sixty days at sea.’ 
This speech appeared to us ridiculous, for we attribute our being so healthy 
to the circumstance of being a longer time at sea.” 

If the Mediterranean was not beautiful, yet there would be a spell to 
attract, from its name in history, and the long array of mighty shadows it 
conjures before the mind. But no portion of the vast waters in the uni- 
verse can present greater attractions to the sight, more especially the 
view beheld from the summit of Gibraltar. The sea broke in majestic 
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slowness at the foot of that great rock, which made a natural defence in 
this part of the island, where it presents a perpendicular wall of great 
height. The continual breaking of the waves in a gigantic surf was full 
of ‘wild and d simplicity. The rugged and bare rock was relieved 
—— the rich blue sky of Andalusia; its base disappeared in the midst 

a cloud of snowy froth, always dashing up with a thunder-like sound, 
caused by the incessant and enormous mountains of water which break 
against the shore. 

The bright sun of Spain, in the full meridian of its strength, cast a- 
dazzling torrid light on the granite mass: there was not the slightest 
cloud in the sky. In the horizon appeared simultaneously the mountains 
of Barbary and the sierras of Iberia : e3 


Europe and Afric on each other gaze. 


At some distance from the shore where the waves dashed so furiously 
the sea was calm as a mirror, and of a rich blue, recalling the tint of 
lapis lazuli. As far as the eye could reach, we beheld the glorious waters 
of the Mediterranean rolling onwards in calm and tranquil beauty; but it 
was more interesting to watch the billows dashing against the rock. We 
observed one spot where the force of the water had dashed away an im- 
mense natural grotto. The waves engulfed beneath this vault with 
terrific clamour, then fell in a cataract into a lower basin—wide, hollow, 
and deep. After some undulations, the waves became ap , and 
formed in the midst of the rocks a small lake, which looked like a pure 
and lustrous gem ; the overflow of the lake was forced into the sea by 
some secret hole. Who would fail, when gazing from the summit of 
Gibraltar on this glorious view, to remember the lines which Byron has 
addressed to the vast and boundless main, so peculiarly applicable to this 
region of the globe !— 


Roll on, thou dark and deep blue ocean—roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain. 
Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stops with the shore ; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks'are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage save his own, 
When for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and alone. 


Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee. 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts : not so thou, 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play. 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow: 
Such as Creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 
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A DAY AT SYRACUSE IN SEPTEMBER, 1847. 


BY WILLIAM ROBERTS HARRIS, ESQ. 


My dreams of sometimes being on old Etna, at other times in the cave 
of Polyphemus and encountering numerous adventures with the Cyclops, 
were suddenly dispelled by Placido, who, roughly awaking me, and 
half blinding me with the lamp he carried, told me our carriage would 
be shortly ready for us. I immediately crept from under the mos- 
quito curtains, which had proved but a sorry defence against those 
insidious parasites, and, after a bucket or two of cold water had been 
poured over me, dressed, and joined my friend at breakfast. We had 
partly engaged on the previous evening a muleteer to take us to Syra- 
euse, but by the advice of our host Abate, and both my friend and 
myself feeling rather tired, stiff, and sore, from the ascent of Mount 
Etna and Sicilian saddles, we had countermanded the mules, and con- 
tracted with a voiturier to take us to Syracuse before sunset, at which 
time the gates are closed for the night. At six o’clock, having taken 
leave of our American friend, who was slightly unwell from the heat and 
fatigue of the Jast three days, we jumped into our vehicle, and amidst 
the addios and bows of Placido and his master Abate, who was anxious 
to load us with provisions, drove off, and were soon out of the town, and 
on the long straight dusty road that leads to Leutini. The morning was a 
lovely one, though at first rather chilly ; and, as we lolled back in our reall y 
comfortable carriage with all that feeling of lassitude and love of repose 
which men have after much fatigue and exertion, we amused ourselves 
with talking over our adventures of the last few days, and laughing at the 
- odd costumes and appearance of priests, farmers, peasants, and women, as, 
mounted on all sorts of quadrupeds, and at the usual shuffling pace, they 
hastened on their way to Catania to be in time for the market. Now was 
to be seen a fat, jolly-looking priest with an enormously large-brimmed 
hat, and that covered with a still larger umbrella, who,-seated on a littie 
bit of a donkey, the only parts of which that were visible being the head, 
ears, and legs, ambled quickly along, and jocularly addressed the various 
black-eyed damsels that he passed. Now came a fine handsome-looking 
man—proprietor, farmer, or perhaps something worse—who, dressed in 
black velvet and black slouched hat, and his legs protected by long boots, 
his face almost hid by an enormous pair of moustachios and long flowing 
beard, his gun slung on his back, down which streamed his long black 
hair, his pistols and knife stuck in his girdle, pricked his way among the 
crowd, mounted on a spirited Calabrian pony, which, notwithstanding 
that it carried, besides its master, two well-filled saddle-bags, a small port- 
manteau, and a whole heap of cloaks, journeyed along at a half-walk, half- 
trot, at a good six miles an hour. Now we passed a rough-looking peasant, 
wrapped in his black Sicilian cloak, and his head covered by the hood ; who 
likewise carried his gun, and who, nearly hid by the quantity of clothes and 
household utensils that were piled around him, goaded on with his long 
spiked pole his wretched donkey, which seemed ready to drop with the 
weight it carried. Again was met a party of gentlemen, who, dressed in 
white jackets and trousers, with Leghorn hats on their heads, which were 
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still further protected from the sun by large red silk umbrellas, urged on 
their little ambling mules, evidently anxious to reach Catania before the 
sun had become very powerful. Now was to be seen a bevy of black- 
eyed and black-skinned damsels, who, covered with their veils and carry- 
ing their baskets of fruit and market-produce before them, pressed on 

ir donkeys, and seemed to vie with the others of the passing throng 
as to who should go the fastest, and favoured the Inglesi with laughing 
or gg Now was met a long string of gaily-caparisoned mules, henry 
aden with the dirty-looking pig-skins, distended by the wine whic 
they contained, and whose bells jingled merrily as they were hastily 
driven forward by the jaunty muleteer. Again, these were followed by a 
gaudy yellow-painted cart, on which were bedaubed red and blue figures 
of the Virgin and a whole host of saints, and which was filled with the 
rich produce of a vineyard. All of this motley crowd seemed good- 
tempered and cheerful ; and many of them, as we passed by, greeted us 
with the “Come state, signori !” which we of course returned. Altogether, 
this was one of the most picturesque and animated scenes—backed, too, 
as it was by lofty Etna and gloriously white Catania—that I have ever 
seen of the kind. In about half an hour we had passed the notey 
throng, and I was just pointing out a small field of cotton to my friend, 
whefi he suddenly exclaimed— 

““T say, H——, have you got those piastres ?” 

“ What piastres ?” 

“ Why, the piastres you asked me for, and which I put out for you.” 

“ Me !—no, I have not got them.” 

“Then I must have left them on the table! What shall we do? 
Here !—hie !—stop !—arretez! Fermate, cocchiere !” these two last words 
brought our voiturier up, and my friend then explained the matter to 
him; and he was in the act of turning round to drive back to Catania, 
when he shouted out, “ Vedete, signori!” and looking back, we saw a 
man with nothing on but his trousers and a belt round his waist racing 
after us and flourishing his right hand high in the air. As he approached 
I recognised in him the “ Boots” at Abates, and on his coming up, he 
handed to my friend, with an air of triumph, the missing piastres. 
Honest Placido had found them shortly after we had left, and imme- 
diately despatched Boots after us with them, who grinned with delight as 
we handed him a few carlini for his trouble. 

Our cocchiere now drove on; and we, standing up and leaning against 
the back of the carriage, enjoyed the beautiful scenery about the base of 
Etna. The plain we were now traversing is one of the best points from 
which to gain a view, and be able to judge of the immensity of the base 
of Mount Etna, and its exceedingly rich and fertile appearance. It is 
this grandeur of size of the base which gives such a peculiarly noble and 
solid appearance to the mountain, rising as it does so completely from 
the Lee and takes off greatly from the steepness of the ascent. We 
could easily distinguish the different zones or regions into which the 
mountain is divided, and the numerous villages which lie around the 
lowest one. 

We now’ crossed by a rickety wooden bridge the river Giaretta, the 
ancient Simetus, supposed to be the one into which the nymph Thalia 
was changed after her-amour with Jupiter; and shortly after met for the 
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first time the gay letiga. This is a kind of sedan-chair, without wheels, 
most gaudily painted and decorated ; but instead of being carried by 
men, two mules, covered with gay trappings and small bells, are harnessed 
to it, one in front, the other behind ; but as they seldom, if ever, keep an 
even pace, I should think the motion must be horrible, and quite pitied 
the occupant of it—who, however, seemed tolerably at his ease. 

Continuing our route, sometimes walking up the steep hills, which 
evidently formed the inner ridge of mountains which I had before ob- 
served appeared to surround Etna, we shortly after arrived at Leutini, 
one of the most ancient cities in Sicily. The soil about here is remarkably 
fertile, but the town itself is unhealthy, owing to its vicinity to the lake 
of Biveri. As our horses slowly dragged us up the steep streets, we 

a number of women just coming out of church from high mass. 
Two or three of the younger ones had bright eyes, and, notwithstanding 
their very dark complexions, rather pleasing features. They all wore the 
long black Spanish mantilla, which gave them a very sombre appearance. 

Ascending the steep mountains that rise behind Leutini, we arrived at 
Carlentini, a small town on the top of this ridge of mountains. The sur- 
rounding country is very pleasing, particularly when, looking back over 
the vast plain we had just traversed, we saw Catania in the distance, 
and the horizon bounded by cloud-capped Etna, the Straits of Messina, 
and the coast of Calabria. 

At about one o’clock we stopped at a small village to rest our cattle for 
an hour ; and in order to get out of the merciless heat of the sun, entered 
a small cottage, the owner of which set before us some of the largest 

pes I ever saw, and some very passable wine. With these, and a 
crust of bread Abate had given us, we made a very tolerable luncheon. 

Resuming our journey, we sometimes passed over vast tracts of moor, 
eovered with flocks of small black sheep with long hairy wool; at other 
times we descended into the steep ravines, which continually presented 
the most romantic landscapes imaginable. In one in particular, the road 
wound down the almost precipitous side of the hill to the bottom of the 
ravine, through which ran a clear rapid torrent, whose banks were clothed 
with the beautiful oleander, and a number of flowers and shrubs of 

at beauty whose names we knew not. Inthe stream stood the time- 

onoured buttresses of an old bridge, which had evidently been swept 
away by a storm. Crossing the stream higher up, the picturesque cha- 
racter of the scene was heightened by a party of gensd’armes, some of 
whom were watering their horses in the stream, whilst others were passing 
up the steep sides of the ravine, their glazed cocked hats and bright arms 
glistening in the sun among the luxuriant foliage that covered the hill- 
side. Now we came in sight of Agosta, situated on a narrow peninsula 
jutting out into the sea, and passed not far from the column of Marcellus. 
Still further on we passed through a country in which is cultivated the 
sugar-cane—the oleander and the castor-oil plant lining the side of the 
road. Now we traversed a road hardly yet laid out, and which nearly 
shook us to pieces; and then ascending a ridge of high rocks, we obtained 
from the summit a fine view of Syracuse, which once spread over the face 
of the country for some distance, but is now confined to the small island 
of Ortygia. With the appearance of few towns have I been more pleased 
at first sight than with Syracuse. It is peculiarly dissimilar from most 
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others that I have seen: not a tree appears near it ; and it has a very Asiatic 
a ce, particularly when seen from the ridge on which we then were. 

w us extended a vast sandy plain, bounded on the right by a lofty 
range of hills, on the left by the Mediterranean; and Syracuse rising from 
the sea, by which it is surrounded, appearing before us. This scene was 
greatly Galoinel by the sun, already declining, throwing its golden rays 
on it. 

Arrived at the outer gates, we could hardly make our way through the . 
crowd of peasants, who, seated on their donkeys, kicked up a tremendous 
row as they chattered to each other, and pointed out the Forestieri. They 
all had a very Oriental cast of countenance, and were much darker than 
the people of Catania. Passing through the triple, or I believe quadruple, 
line of fortifications, we arrived at the inner gate, when we were stopped 
by the doganiers, or rather octroi officers: we saw at once that they 
wanted to extract some tari out of our pockets, but, determined to amuse 
ourselves with them, we at once took out our keys and proceeded to open 
our traps to show that we had no provisions, when they said, “Si! si! 
signori, tutti vestiti! tutti vestiti!’” ‘ All clothes! all clothes !” and looked 
very knowingly at us. Pretending not to understand the look, we told 
the voiturier to drive on, which he did, much to the discomfiture of our 
friends, who stared with astonishment at our coolness, and whose discom- 
fort we still more increased by being unable to stifle our laughter, in which 
the bystanders heartily joined. Arrived at the hotel, an exceedingly good 
one, and in which we were the only guests, we took possession of two 
comfortable rooms, and immediately threw open the windows and enjoyed 
the lovely prospect as the sun sank beneath the Mediterranean. Whilst 
mutually expressing our pleasure at the superb sunset, my friend sud- 
denly exclaimed, 

“Why, H , one of the doganiers, who stopped us at the gate, is in 
my room! I wonder what he wants ?” 

** To arrest you for having insulted his dignity.” 

I then heen my friend blustering away with his Irish at him, and he 
answering in his Sicilian patois. At last,— 

“Tsay, H——, he keeps putting his hand to his mouth as if he was 
eating maccaroni, and wants something to drink. I'll send him to you.” 

‘So, do, and we will have some fun with him.”’ 

Accordingly the fellow came into my room, but, as I was leaning out of 
window, I did not take any notice of him until he had repeated “ Signore ! 
signore!” some dozen of times, when, turning round, I asked him, ‘* What 
the d——1 do you want ?” 

* Ah! signore,” said the fellow, and began muttering his unintelligible 
dialect, the only words which I could understand being “ mangiare, bere ;” 
he, however, made himself intelligible by grimacing as if he was eating 
and drinking, and by holding out his hand. 

My friend now called out, “‘ Send him in again to me;” I therefore told 
him that my friend wanted him, and he had better go back to him, as he 
was very rich. Back accordingly he went, and I heard his whining tone, 
and my friend roaring with laughter, in which it was impossible to do 
otherwise than join. 

_ In another minute in came my friend, followed by our persecutor, who, 
in the same whining tone, and with the same grimaces, begged for some 
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§ piccolo danaro” for him and his companions. I felt thoroughly disgusted 
with the fellow, and tired with his antics. To get rid of him, and feeling 
also that he had afforded us some amusement, and further insight into 
the incorruptibility and fine manly feeling of Syracusan octroi officers, 
I gave him some tari, when I thought he would have gone on his knees, 
and continued his thanks so long that I was obliged to shut the door in. 
his face. So much for Syracusan doganiers. Not that I think them 
much worse than the Neapolitan, or even Roman ; but it certainly struck 
me as being rather too bad to be thus followed into an hotel—aye, even 
into our bed-rooms—by a fellow wearing a very smart uniform, yet who 
was not ashamed to beg a few halfpence: which he had not the slighest 
pretence to demand, and who, according to our guide, had no right to 
have stopped us at the gate. Released from our tormentor, we examined 
some of the papyrus which grows in the neighbourhood, and is prepared 
by one of the cicerones; and after a slight dinner, or rather supper, we 
took a short stroll through the almost deserted streets, and then returning 
to our quarters, gladly availed ourselves of our comfortable beds, having 
first requested that a muleteer might be in attendance the following 
morning. 

Sept. 26.—The summit of Etna covered with snow, which had evi- 
dently fallen heavily in the night, was the first object that presented 
itself to us this morning ; and we congratulated ourselves on our good 
fortune in having made the ascent the day we did. Whilst we were 
discussing a capital breakfast of several kinds of fish, fresh eggs, Hybla 
honey, and superb grapes, figs, and all the etceteras of tea and coffee 
except butter (which the waiter assured us was not made at Syracuse, at 
which my friend, a capital caterer, grumbled greatly), a muleteer 
entered and offered his services to us. He was a smart, open-coun- 
tenanced little man ; wore the usual long black nightcap; and his hands, 
fingers and breast, were covered with charms. I told him we wished to 
go to Girgenti, by Palazzuola, Biscari and Alicata, and asked what time 
it would take us ; when he answered that it was impossible to go that 
way—that there were no roads, and no inns; that the only way of going 
to Girgenti was by way of Leutini, and that it would take at least five 
days. This the waiter corroborated ; but not feeling satisfied, we dis- 
missed him for the present, determined to make further inquiries, as I 
felt certain that I had read in some travels that the road was practicable, 
, and I had understood from Abate that it could be done in two or three 
' days. We now sallied forth in quest of antiquities and adventures, and 
had no sooner left the salle-a-manger than we were beset by two valets- 
de-place, whose services, however, as they had the coolness to demand 
more than double the usual charge made by their brethren at Naples, we 
partly declined. Just as we got into the street, a tall white-headed old 
man, dressed very neatly as an English sailor, and whom we had previously 
seen in the hotel, with the valet-de-place, shouted out—~ 

“Com along a me, gen’lemen ; follow me—me show you wa “i 
Somewhat surprised at this address, we asked him where he had learnt 

nglish. 

“On board ship; me speak English vare well. Tutti Inglesi com 
along a me—com along a me, gen’lemen.” 

“ But where to? and what is your charge ?” 
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“Where to? Oh, all places. Me know all antiquities, and you give 
me nothing.” 
“Oh, very well, my old boy,” said my friend; “we will not give you 


“Oh ou give me something; all English pay vare well. Come 
along, iilicndn,tollew old boy.” - art 
And almost splitting our sides with laughter, in which the numerous 
Syracusans who had gathered round heartily joined, and who evidently 
a the fun, we walked off towards the cathedral. This being 
Sunday, the streets were crowded with the inhabitants dressed in holiday 
costume, which is certainly sombre enough; the men generally wore 
black jackets and knee-breeches, high boots, and the everlasting black 
nightcap. The women were enveloped in their large black silk Spanish 
mantillas ; amongst them we perceived one or two rather pretty faces, 
but their complexions were exceedingly dark. We attracted on our 
parts some attention, most of the inhabitants turning round to look at 
us ; indeed, we seemed to be the only strangers in the town. On our 
"way we entered the church of the Jesuits—as usual, the most highly 
ornamented and most frequented of any; and a short distance further 
arrived at the cathedral. This cathedral was formerly the Temple of 
Minerva, and the fine massive pillars are still to be seen, partly enclosed 
in the walls. The facade is new, but heavy and in bad taste. Entering 
the church, we were at once delighted with the fine mass that was being 
performed ; and making our way among the black-robed damsels, we 
seated ourselves opposite the ergan, and listened with rapture to its 
swelling tones, and the fine manly voices of the choristers, unbroken by 
the harsh scraping of the violin and other instruments, that generally 
spoil the service in Italian churches. To my mind there is a want of 
solemnity in a full orchestra when you hear the crashing of all kinds of 
instruments. ‘The mass appeared to be performed differently here from 
what it isin Italy. The three priests, in bright ornamented robes, were 
seated some distance from the altar, to which they occasionally, but very 
seldom, went, and after a few mysterious ceremonies returned to their seats; 
but on no occasion whilst I was in the church did they pray. The host 
elevated, the organ changed its solemn strain for, if I am not very 
tly mistaken, the “ Suoni la Tromba,” out of “{ Puritani,” and we 
therefore left. Close to the cathedral is the museum, which contains a 
fine torso and some vases—as usual, called Etruscan—which have been 
found in the tombs of the ancient city. We now made our way to the 
far-famed fountain of Arethusa. But how, alas! are its fortunes p Be ! 
for, instead of a mighty gush of pure water, whose exquisite situation 
was a favourite theme with poets, it is now a pool of dirty water sur- 
rounded by solid masonry, and to which no romance can be attached but 
the soft name and the ancient fable of the fair nymph and her lover 
Alpheus. We now desired Old Boy to take us to the latomie and the 
Capuchin monastery, on the main land. He accordingly led the way ; 
but we had not proceeded far when we espied a rather pretty face, with 
sparkling black eyes, peeping at us from behind a kind of curtain, which, 
suspended over the verandah of a house, shaded the interior of the room 
where she was sitting from the sun. My friend’s romantic notions were 
at once excited, and he stopped to admire the lady, who seemed nothing 
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loth to his admiration; and to complete her conquest she stepped on to 
the baleony, thereby showing to us a very pretty a ; and it required 
some perseverance on my part, and divers hints of stilettos and jealous 
rivals, before I could persuade my friend to leave the spot. At the 

uay we entered a boat, which took us through the noble harbours to the 
foot of the cliffs, on which stands the Cap hin monastery, in that part 
of ancient Syracuse called Acradina. During our row we discussed with 
Old Boy the possibility of going to Girgenti by way of Palazzuola and 
Alicata, and the length of time, and whether we could get a sailing-boat 
to take us to Malta. As to the first, he confirmed the statements of the 
muleteer; and as to the second, said he did not think we could get a 
boat now that there were steamers on the station, but that there would 
not be one for several days. He asked us to allow him to introduce a 
muleteer to us, whom, he said, all the Inglesi employed, and who had 
beautiful fat big-bellied horses—a new recommendation for a horse. 
He greatly amused us by calling our persecutor the doganier “a dam 
lazy vagabond—him cheat all de strangers,” and by his description of the 
English and their ships. He showed us several certificates of good 
eonduct he had received from travellers, among which I saw one from a 
friend of mine. 

Arrived at the foot of the cliffs, we dismissed our boat and climbed up 
the summit of the cliff on which stands the Capuchin monastery,- and 
around which there is not the slightest appearance of vegetation. En- 
tering, we were met by a greasy-looking monk, who showed us into the 
refectory, a large dirty hall, in one corner of which is a deep well of 
exceedingly cold water; and then, as we declined taking any refreshments, 
led the way to the gardens. After descending some little distance, we 
entered those almost subterranean gardens, contained in the excavations 
made by cutting stone for the ancient city, than which nothing can be 
more singular and picturesque. On all sides they are surrounded by 
high massive overhanging rocks, which have been formed either by 
nature or art into a variety of shapes. The interior is covered with a 
dense mass of trees of beautiful foliage and fruit; amongst them, the 
pomegranate, orange, and citron predominate ; and from the interstices 
of the rocks spring a number of olive-trees, whose pale-coloured foliage 
forms a pleasing contrast with the darker and denser foliage of the interior. 
The ground was literally covered with oranges, citrons, and pomegranates, 
so that we could hardly walk without treading on them, and the perfume 
from them was most fragrant. Choosing a shady spot, we refreshed 
ourselves with some fine pomegranates and oranges—the latter though 
rather small—and admired the fantastic shapes of the overhanging rocks 
which shut in this happy valley from the surrounding country, and in 
which was only wanted a Nekayah, instead of the fat greasy-looking 
monk, to make the happiness of the valley-comfplete. Loaded with 
fruit, we left this lovely spot, and again emerging into the fierce glare of 
the sun, entered the church and descended into the vaults below. Here 
the remains of mortality in a frightful shape were presented to us. Ina 
long corridor, ranged in niches, were the skeletons of the monks, dressed 
in the robes they wore when dwellers in the monastery above. Here was 
& curious speculation for the philosopher to indulge in, and judge, from 
the attitudes of the figures, and from the marked expression of many 
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of the faces of these skeletons, which retained the skin, the characters 
and dispositions of the monks when alive. We could not help slightly 
indulging in this speculation ourselves, but there was something disgust 
ing in the sight, more particularly as some of the skeletons were falling 
to dust, and the dirt and stench were anything but pleasant; and hav- 
ing, moreover, already seen the Capuchin Monastery at Rome, we 
+ epee} retired. Standing on the platform of the church, we gazed on 
e arid plain around, and could hardly fancy that a mighty city had once 
stood on it, where now there is hardly a vestige of it to be seen. Obey- 
ing the usual order of Old Boy —“ Come along o’ me, gen’lemen,” 
which was his familiar sentence —we followed him, and after a few 
minutes’ walk, arrived at the church of St. John, in which is the entrance 
to the celebrated catacombs. Here we had to wait some time, whilst 
Old Boy went in search of a monk to open the doors for us. The sun 
was intensely powerful, so that we gladly availed ourselves of the shade 
afforded by the remains of the pillars and portico of the ancient church. 
At length Old Boy, grumbling at the monks, reappeared with the 
“custode, and we entered the church and descended into the catacombs, 
These catacombs, at first the burial-place of the ancient Syracusans, 
were afterwards used by the primitive Christians as hiding-places, where 
they might perform their worship in secret. They are of great extent, 
the corridors being broad and lofty, and well cut out of the solid rock; and 
the recesses for the bodies innumerable. Some of these recesses are of 
considerable size, others very small. In several parts of the corridors 
are altars, over which are a few frescoes and stuccoes, apparently very 
old. . We traversed many of the corridors, which are certainly fully 
equal, if not superior, to those at Naples, and far superior to those at 
Rome. Our candles being nearly burnt out, we remounted to the upper 
world, and sensibly felt the great heat of the sun, after having been so 
long below the surface of the earth. Continuing our walk, we shortly 
came to the cave which is shown as the tomb of Archimedes, and soon 
after arrived at the extensive excavations made by quarrying for the stone 
with which Syracuse was built. ‘They are said to have been used by 
Dionysius, and the other tyrants who oppressed Syracuse, as prisons ; 
but our guide would have it that one was used as a piscina, or reservoir 
for water. The interior presented a rich and luxuriant scene of vegeta- 
tion. About here we observed the ancient road cut in the solid rock, and 
the track of the wheels and the marks of the horses worn in it some 
hundreds of years ago. Contiguous is the ancient amphitheatre, very 
much ruined, and not to be compared to those at Pompeii, or Pozzuoli; 
the view, however, from the heights above it is very pleasing. We now 
asked Old Boy to conduct us to the celebrated Ear of Dionysius, and in 
a few minutes found ourselves in the extensive latomia in which it is 
situated. This extraordinary prison, cut into the solid rock, is in the 
shape of the letter S, and 1s about fifty-eight feet high and eighteen 
feet broad. The sides shelve together at the roof, where they form a 
kind of groove, which rises gradually till at the further end of the 
cavern it. terminates in a narrow aperture opening into a small chamber, 
Here, it is said, Dionysius placed himself, and was able to hear the 
slightest whisper of the prisoners, and thus judge of their guilt or inno- 
cence—a clever and ingenious mode, and one well suited for atyrant. The 
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echo near the mouth is most extraordinary; the tearing a piece of paper 
makes a considerable noise, and the echo caused by the firing of a gun, 
with which we were favoured, reverberated for some seconds, and sounded 
as loud as thunder. It is possible, by being let down by ropes from the 
rocks above, to examine the aperture ; and we were anxious to accémplish 
the feat, and judge ourselves as to whether the slightest whisper was 
audible; but the man who had the care of the prison was at a festival in 
Syracuse, and we were therefore obliged to give it up. Whatever 
doubt may be entertained as to the other latomiz being used as prisons, 
I think there can be none whatever as to this; for the rings to which the 
prisoners were chained are still shown, fixed in the rock’; and most likely 
the prisoners were sometimes allowed to take exercise in the latomia, 
which, as it is surrounded by high overhanging rocks, would prevent 
their escape. 

Besides the Ear of Dionysius,’ there are other caverns in this latomia, 
which are used as rope-walks. They are of considerable extent, and pre- 
sent many very picturesque scenes. The interior is filled with fruit- 
trees, which form a dense mass of foliage. Having satisfied our curiosity 
with the prison, we walked to the theatre, most romantically itnated. 
and from which the view of modern Syracuse and the surrounding 
country is exceedingly beautiful. This ancient theatre was cut out of 
the solid rock, and the seats are still perfect. On the side of the ambu- 
latory passage are two Greek inscriptions ; and close by the theatre are 
the marks of two roads, which opened an easy communication between 
the higher and lower towns. Seated ‘on the highest row of seats, we, in 
spite of the sun, whose fierce rage threatened to give us a coup de soleil, 
indulged ourselves in contemplating the surrounding prospect. Behind 
us were the remains of the nymphzum, and ancient aqueduct, with its 
broken and picturesque arches; the water from which, as it fell in broken 
columns over the wheel of the mill which it now turns, dashed its spray 
over the theatre, refreshed the atmosphere, and added to the romance of 
the scene. Below us was the ancient theatre, whose seats were half hid 
by shrubs: still further below, and around, was a large tract of land, 
partly covered with luxuriant vegetation, and partly sandy and arid, on 
which once stood ancient Syracuse, the rival of Rome and Carthage in 
size and riches, and so long the object of contention between these two 
states. Beyond was modern Syracuse, confined to,the Island of Ortygia, 
which seemed to ride upon the bosom of the tranquil Mediterranean, 
whose deep tropical blue waters were dotted with small coasting craft, 
with their picturesque lateen sails. Opposite Ortygia, to our right, the land 
stretched out, forming the spacious harbour on whose shore rise the solitary 
columns of the Temple of Jupiter, almost, in that direction, the only visible 
remains of the ancient grandeur of Syracuse. From the elevated spot on 
which we now were, I was tolerably well able to make out the sites of the 
five different districts into which Syracuse was divided : Ortygia lay before 
us; tothe left, on the main land, Acradina, in which are situated the 
catacombs and Capuchin monasteries ; adjoining it is Tyche; and at its 
extremity, as it was also the extremity of the city, lay Epipole: we 
were seated in Neapolis. The influence of this scene even affected Old 
Boy, who became silent and thoughtful, so that I was able to indulge in 
reveries of the past to my heart’s content—and what more favourable spot 
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could I have chosen in which to give reins to my imagination? Besides 
the fables of mythology and the songs of Homer and Virgil with which 
Sicily is so much connected, not far from the spot where I sat there rises 
a pool sacred to Cyane, who was changed into a fountain by Pluto for 
attempting to stop him when he plunged into the infernal regions with 

ine. What a romantic history, too, is that of Syracuse—which is 
almost that of Sicily! Colonised by the Corinthians, who drove the an- 
cient Siculi into the interior, it became so wealthy and powerful that it 
was able to withstand the power of Athens, and not only defeat the fleets 
and armies sent against it, but utterly to destroy them—one of the great 
causes of the decline and fall of Athens. Looking at the spacious har- 
bour, I conjured up in my imagination the fleet of the Athenian galleys 
bravely striving to break through the strong line of galleys that closed 
mouth of the harbour of Marmores against them; the combatants excited 
by the cheers of the armies, and of the inhabitants, who lined the walls 
of the city. At length the shouts of the Syracusans announce the defeat 
of the Athenians, whose galleys lie helpless on the beach. 

The liberty of Syracuse being destroyed by the tyrants, who, although 
once driven out, managed to re-establish themselves, Dionysius and his 
posterity oppressed the mighty city, which became frequently the prey of 
Carthage. After many years’ war it was taken by Rome, then fast be- 
coming mistress of the world, notwithstanding that Archimedes so long 
by his genius and science baffled the arms of the Republic. I fancied I 
could see the Roman fleet drawn up in array against the devoted city, 
when suddenly the mighty engines of Archimedes are put in operation, 
and descending, lift some of the vessels out of the sea and dash them 
against the rocks, whilst others are destroyed by fire; so that Archi- 
medes and his engines became the greatest terror to the Roman arms. 

Rome having at last become a prey to the barbarians, Sicily, the 
granary of the world, was despoiled by the Vandals; they, in their turn, 
were driven out by the Goths; after which it was seized upon by the 
Saracens and the Eastern emperors ; the former of whom eventually over- 
ran it, and who, about Palermo, have left many relics of their power. 
These, after a sway of 200 years, were expelled by the Normans ; since 
which time it has alternately fallen into the hands of adventurers of 
French, Spanish,’ and German origin, under the former of whom hap- 
pened the Sicilian Vespers. During the last war Sicily became the seat 
of government, and ae the care and auspices of England its constitution 
was remodelled and regenerated. But on the announcement of peace the 
seat of government was removed, and its constitution and privileges, not- 
withstanding they were guaranteed by us, trampled upon and destroyed 
by the court of Naples ; till at length the rigid imposts and wretched 
misrule to which it has been subjected has caused it to break out into 
revolt,* and instead of being the most fertile and productive country in 
"a it has become the most uncultivated and barren. 

Old Boy’s usual “ Com along o’ me, gen’lemen—sun vare hot!” roused 
me from my reverie, and my friend and myself followed him still higher 


* This was written in January, 1848. Several outbreaks had occurred when the 
writer was in Sicily. The events which have since happened were only to be ex- 
pected, particularly when the wavering policy of our government was taken into 
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up till we got close to the broken aqueduct, and there again took a lon 
survey of the beautiful scene, and distant Etna with its sulphur-crus 
summit. Descending, we passed a group of black-skinned and dirty- 
looking yet son Lea a a cooling their feet in the waters, and then 
made our way towards the city. Seeing some remarkably fine grapes in 
a garden, we told Old Boy we should like some: he chetefore led the 
way into it, and we soon found ourselves seated under the overhanging 
vines clustering with superb grapes, a large supply of which was imme- 
diately set before us, by the bright-eyed wife of the owner of the garden. 
The grapes as te exceedingly refreshing, and we were enjoying the 
coolness of the place and Old Boy’s jocularity, when our party was in- 
creased by the arrival of three Syracusan ‘“ cockneys,” with their cigarettes. 
Our guide now told us that these gardens were a favourite resort of 
the Syracusans, and that “De young men do bringe de gals here and 
dancey to de guitar.” 

“ Are the girls pretty ?” inquired we. 

“Oh, yas. De English soldiers, when de ware in Sicily, did tink dem 
vare pretty—dere were many fair-haired childers about,” said the old 
fellow, with a grin. 

Resuming our walk, we met several parties evidently going to the gar- 
dens, and shortly after entered the gates, round which was a group of 
soldiers listening to a guitar-player, who alternately sang and improvised. 
About six we regained our hotel. 

Having leisurely finished our cosy and well-served dinner, Old. Boy 
reappeared and begged to introduce to us his friend the muleteer—the 
self-same man we had seeninthe morning. We closely questioned him, 
as also Old Boy, waiter, and indeed all the establishment, as to the possi- 
bility of going to Girgenti by Palazzuola; but finding that they all denied 
the practicability of doing it, and of going by way of Leutini in less 
than five days, we were obliged, as my time was limited, though very 
reluctantly, to retrace our steps to Catania; but instead of going back by 
the road, we determined to take the mule-path which leads across the 
mountains and along the sea-shore. We therefore told the muleteer that 
we should start at six the next morning, and to mind and let us have good 
mules; when Old Boy, who acted as interpreter, said, 

*‘ No, gen’lemen, no muli; you go along with horses.” 

‘Oh no,” said my friend, “we prefer mules.” 

‘Well den, no all muli, gen’lemen. One long white horse, go very 
fast, carry baggage. You, gen’leman” (to my friend), “ have mule, and 
little gen’leman” (pointing to your humble servant, saving the fellow’s 
impudence) ‘have horse—beautiful fat big-bellied horse, and English 
saddle; him take long steps—so,” and the old fellow strode across the 
room. 

Seeing that the man had evidently only one mule, I assented to the 
fat, big-bellied horse, although I knew it would be to my discomfort, as 
the horse cannot keep pace at a walk with the mule. ‘This piece of 
business settled, we dismissed Old Boy and his friend, and then strolled 
quietly down to the promenade on the quay, which we understood to be 

e fashionable resort of the Syracusans, and that a band played there 
between nine and ten o'clock. We had no sooner set foot on the quay 
we were surrounded by beggars of all descriptions, and who so 
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pestered us, that my friend, with the consent of the owner who sat by, 
took a piece of bamboo from a heap of them laying on the wharf, and 
breaking it in two, gave me one half, wherewith to drive away our perse- 
cutors. This, however, had no sooner been done, than the man who gave 
my friend leave to take the stick came up, and with an infinite variety of 
ures, and a half whining half threatening tone, demanded payment 
or the stick. Although rather annoyed, we could not help laughing at 
the trick and the fellow's impudence, but to get rid of him I gave him a 
few grani; and the rest of the beggarly crew were soon dispersed by a 
gensd’arme, whom some Syracusan gentlemen, seeing the annoyance to 
which we were exposed, sent to our relief. But few persons were on the 
promenade, and but one solitary carriage, which, after racing up and down 
at a desperate pace for a few minutes, disappeared. This promenade is 
of very considerable length—on one side open to the sea, on the other 
shut in by the city walls, under which is a tolerably well-planted garden, 
filled with flowers and luxuriant oleanders; and the path for the pro- 
menaders along the side of the garden is shaded by a row of trees, 
between each of which is suspended a lamp. Seated under the shadow 
of these trees, we passed a couple of hours very pleasantly, chatting over 
the various adventures we had met with, comparing Syracuse as it is 
with what it was, and conjecturing what our friends at home were 
doing. At length, when we began to think that we had made a mistake 
about there being a band, it being now after ten o'clock, the lamps were 
lighted, and the musicians took their places in the orchestra,, the pro- 
mevaders became more numerous, and the scene almost one of fairy land ; 
the numerous lights among the trees enabling us to discover the 
curiously garbed company, among which were several Jadies in their black 
mantillas. The effect produced was one of enchantment. On the shore 
opposite to us stood the solitary columns of the Temple of Jupiter, just 
revealed in the pale light of the moon, whose silvery rays danced on the 
ripples of the sea caused by the small craft making for the inner harbour. 
The scene, too, was greatly enhanced by the fine military band, which 
played exquisitely. After playing upwards of an hour, the Bohemian 
polka was suddenly struck up as a finale, and we then re-entered the 
deserted-looking city; and after a fruitless search for a café, during 
which, however, we observed numerous reading-rooms, which seem so 
much the fashion in Sicily, we returned to our hotel, somewhat fatigued 
with our day’s sight-seeing. Although in modern Syracuse there is little 
to be seen, and it is most sultry and oppressive, surrounded as it is by 
high fortifications, which prevent the air from circulating through the 
streets, yet it is unique and singular in appearance, and the romance 
of the place is aided by the Asiatic look of the people, and the sombre 
mantilias of the women. The surrounding country, too, is full of interest, 
not only to the antiquarian and historian, but also to the lover of nature, 
and of a sunny sky and placid sea. 

September 27.—Before daybreak this morning Old Boy awoke us, and, 
whilst we were at breakfast, packed our traps on the sumpter-horse ; 
which done, he returned to us, and, with his “Com along o’ me, gen’lemen,” 
we followed him, and found our muleteer already perched high on an 
old white mare. We therefore mounted our respective steeds—my friend, 
the mule; and “ Little Gen’leman,” the beautiful fat big-belly horse 
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with English saddle, which fully supported Old Boy’s description. It was, 


however, but a sorry brute on its fore-legs, and fell with me several times. 

Wishing our very civil and amusing old guide good-bye, who, to show 
he knew something of the English and their country, asked for only a 
“tara more to drinke to de healts of the English,” we commenced our 
journey. Pressing through the crowd of noisy gipsy-looking peasants, 
who nearly blocked up the gateway, we passed our friend the.doganier, 
who gave us a very polite bow and very knowing grin, and soon found 
ourselves in the open country. 

Our muleteer led the way at an amble of between five and six miles 
an hour; his boy running by his side, with whom, however, he occasion- 
ally changed places, but always, when he did so, giving into the boy s care 
the charm he otherwise carried fastened to his finger. Breaking off the 
road, we traversed vast downs, where hardly a blade of vegetation was to 
be seen, and only a solitary shepherd tending his flock of small black sheep ; 
or a herd of horses, among which I had great difficulty in preventing mine 
from running. 

Suddenly descending, we rode through deep gullies, and crossed most 
romantic-looking ravines, through which rushed the mountain-torrent, and 
on whose banks the oleander and numerous beautiful shrubs and flowers 
flourished and perfumed the air. Fording these torrents, we climbed up 
the steep and rugged sides of the ravines, and rode for miles over lofty 
mountains, where no habitation but the solitary tower of the shepherd 
was visible. 

Ascending, we at length arrived at the summit of the ridge of moun- 
tains which bounds the vast plain between Leutini and Catania, and then 
descended through the picturesque forest of chestnut-trees, from which we 
had a lovely view of Etna and Catania, and still further in the distance 
to the right the coast of Calabria, washed by the sunny Mediterranean, 
whose waters appeared almost beneath us. 

Arrived at the huts situate at the bottom of the ridge, we stopped to 
rest,-and feed our horses, for half an hour, but where we were unable to ob- 
tain either bread, fruit, wine, or even clean water; the only things the old 
woman could offer us being a rickety three-legged stool, and equally 
rickety chair. Remounting, we traversed the plain to the sea-shore, 
where we passed the mouth of the River Quitini, and then continued our 
route along the margin of the sea, whose waves dashed over our horses’ 
feet, and covered us with their spray. 

Again turning inland, we crossed the River Giaretta by the bridge ; 
and then hastening over the long dusty road, reached Catania about 
five o'clock, much to the surprise and delight of Placido, who seemed in 
ecstasies at seeing us again—and much to our own surprise and plea- 
sure in again meeting our American friend, who had been detained at 
Catania for want of a conveyance. 
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LAMARTINE AND THE PROVISIONAL GOVERN MENT-* 


LAMARTINE does not disguise from his readers that the assumption 
wer by himself and his colleagues was as illegal as it was audacious. 
ved ye arbitrary election,” he says, “ made by a small band of insurgents 
at the foot of an invaded throne was nothing but an usurpation. Their 
functions might be contested alike by royalty and by the people.” 
By dint, however, of drinking wine with the dragoons of the Quay 
d’Orsay, embracing armed Amazons, and forcing their way through a 
crowd rendered “ idiotical by too much license” (c’était la demence de la 
liberté), they ultimately succeeded in reaching the great door of the 
Hétel de Ville; and, assisted by M. Flottard, an employé in the Préfec- 
ture, after the lapse of some time obtained the use of a room, or 
rather cellar, where there was a table and chairs, and the narrow 
dungeon-like approach to which they filled with their armed followers. 
The usurpation of places in the provisional cabinet by Marrast, Flocon, 
Paguerre, and Louis Blanc is not denied by Lamartine. But he justly 
enough remarks—“ What legal title could the government have appealed 
to, to expel the new comers? It had itself no other title but that of 
its usurpation over come and its courage in casting itself between 
civil war and the people. ‘The others had done as much ; and place was 
made for them by virtue of their audacity and the dangers they had run.” 
“It was necessary,” says Lamartine, with garrulous ingenuousness, 
“that the government should inform the people and the departments 
as to the persons who had thrown themselves at the head of the 
movement in order to rule it.” And the poet-orator, undertaking the 
duties at once of president of the council and home minister, issued a 
first manifesto, in which he spoke of the mission of ruling havin 
been imposed on the members of government, of strong institutions, an 
of “liberty, equality, and fraternity,” as the proposed principles of 
government. ‘This was followed by an address to the army; wherein it 
was announced, in a similar manner, that the Provisional Government had 
sprung from an imperious necessity, and that the army was called upon 
to lend the government its support, and to fraternise with the people. 
There was at this time no mention made of usurpation of power; but it 
was held out that the people who had made the revolution should possibly, 
at some future period, be allowed to have a voice in ratifying the power 
of those who in the mean time had acted upon the principle, that actual 
possession by usurpation was better than a prospective nomination by ac- 
clamation. Many general officers, and among them Duvivier, Bedeau, 
and Lamoriciére, gave in their adhesion to the government. The gar- 
rison of Vincennes likewise sent in its submission. At least 200,000 
men blocked up the approaches to the Hotel de Ville; and, pressed on 
all sides, the members of government took boldly on themselves the 
responsibility of life and death. Each would seize a pen, tear off a 
fragment of paper and write upon his knee or hat the decree asked for. 
“Thousands of orders of this kind, signed by Lamartine, Marie, Arago, 
Ledru Rollin, Flocon, and Louis Blane, circulat®d among the crowd during 
these first few hours.” This, it will be perceived, is a very brief and sum- 
mary manner of accounting for some hasty mandates which history may 





* Histoire de la Révolution de 1848. Par A. de Lamartine. Paris, 1849. 
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have to bring against Lamartine and his colleagues as issued at this great 
crisis. ‘‘ Flames, blood, hunger, and danger,” says Lamartine, “ could 
not wait for the slow formalities of a government of calm. It was a 

vernment of lightning amidst a tempest.” In one of those desperate 
moments, when the armed crowd was giving one of its terrible assaults to 
the Hdtel de Ville, Lamartine said to Arago, “‘ Have you ever calculated 
by how many chances fewer than this morning our heads hang to our 
shoulders?” ‘ Yes,” answered the illustrious academician, with the calm 
smile of a man completely detached from existence, ‘all the bad chances are 
for us; but there is one good chance,—namely, that we may save the na- 
tion from a downfal. That must suffice to make us accept al the others ;” 
and he shook his white hairs before the poet-orator. These white hairs 
of the astronomer-royal, Lamartine tells us, like those of M. Dupont, had 
a great effect with the people. He recurs to this influence of respect for 
age, so fortunate for the Provisional Government, upon several different 
occasions. At one period of the crush, M. Dupont was protected by a 
woman, who holding by the back of his chair, and pointing to the old man 
with tears of pity in her eyes, at one moment declaimed against the bru- 
taily of those who oppressed him, at another opposed her own body to the 
weapons which threatened the life of the venerable member for the de- 
partment De Eure. _ 

. The difficulties of the Provisional Government were increased by the 
question as to whether the interregnum was to end in monarchy or in a 
republic; but the poet-orator says, “instinct is the lightning of reason ;” 
and the instincts of all pointed directly and unmistakably to a republic: 
if they did not, there was perchance a power, without and around, that 
bade their instincts feel that there was no compromise between their safet 
and their will. The Republic was accordingly proclaimed, but with the 
reserve of being ratified by the national will. A tricoloured flag was 
_ hoisted at a window; hundreds of bits of paper announcing the great fact 
were scattered among the crowd; it passed from mouth to mouth; 
“and,” says the poet, “ the expression of a sentiment kept down for half 
a century in the hearts of the existing generation, now burst unanimously 
from the lips of all.” The proclamation of the Republic gave breathing 
time to the government. Lamartine and Marie remained at the Hdtel 
de Ville; Ledru Rollin, Arago, and the other ministers, repaired to 
their several official residences. But all night the struggle continued 
with the mob, the more unruly portions of which every now and then 
attempted to invade the Hdtel de Ville. They were driven back by a 
due admixture of force and eloquence. ‘“ Lamartine,” the auto-biographer 
relates, “ was especially called upon to act. His high stature, and his 
sonorous voice, adapted him well for conflicts with a crowd. His 
clothes were in tatters, his neck bared, his hair covered with dust, smoke, 
and perspiration. He went out and came in again, rather carried than 
escorted by groups of citizens, national guards, and students, who had 
attached themselves to his steps without being personally known to 
him, and who formed the staff of devotion around the person of the chief 
of a revolution.” 

At night, all that remained were about 3000 or 4000 men, who 
bivouacked in the yards, corridors, and saloons, and outside, around four 
guns loaded with grape-shot. This persistent group was composed of 
conspirators, members of secret societies, and revolutionists of all times; 
F2 
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some who had fought and been disappointed in 1815 and in 1830; others 
who sought, in the explosion that had taken place, to overthrow the foun- 
dations of all society. Among them also were men who a looked 
upon.a revolution as an opportunity for committing crimes with impu- 
3 the greater part of the latter were liberated convicts, and the 
of the most vicious population of a great city. ‘These groups 
shouted, argued, and fired guns all night long. Some proposed a red 
fag, others a black flag—emblems of mourning which shouid not be laid 
e until due revenge had been obtained on society and property. 
Fanaticism, delirium, drunkenness, and fever, suggested still more extra- 
vagant ideas; among which not the least popular were, that the govern- 
ment should be chosen out of the combatants themselves, or that the 
people should govern itself, protected by the bayonets of the insurrec- 
tionists, 

The most serious opposition:.arose, however, from the party of the 
Réforme newspaper. Among the names put forward, the ultra-repub- 
licans saw only that of Ledru Rollin, which was familiar to. them 
as that of a Republican before the event. Flocon, Louis Blanc, and 
Albert, were among the groups outside, talking, exborting, pacifying. 

ge, uncertain yet what government to recognise, wandered about 
the Hétel de Ville, where he had established himself governor, sword im 
hand, and having two pistols in his waist. The crowd gathered round 
. 6 him as round an apparition from the dungeons ; and he harangued- them 
in deep and hollow tones, with extraordinary gesticulations, his hair and 
dress being in strange disorder. The ferocity of the mob kept increasing 

as night advanced. 


Several times the crowd had come to knock at the door of the room where the 
Provisional Government was sitting, threatening to exterminate it, and refusing 
obedience to its decrees, First of all Crémieux, and after him Marie, had suc- 
ceeded, by dint of resolution and supplication, in getting the crowd to retrace its 
steps as far as the court-yard of the palace. They had reconquered the moral 
authority of the government. Seven times since nightfall had Lamartine left his 
ey to throw himself, followed by a few faithful citizens, into the corridors, and as 

as the steps of the Hotel de Ville, to ask from those disorderly masses 
obedience or death. Each time—received at first with imprecations and murmurs 
-——he had succeeded in putting aside the swords, daggers, and bayonets, brandished 
in the hands of drunken or maddened men; had improvised a tribune at a window, 
a balustrade, or a step, and had caused the arms to be lowered, the shouts to die 
per A ep to break forth, and tears of reason and enthusiasm to flow. 
last time a happy. witticism, which concealed a reproach under the form of 
a joke, had saved him. An excited mob occupied the steps of the Hétel de Ville. 
Gun-shots fired at the windows threatened the destruction of the small body of 
volunteers who remained to oppose themselves to this new invasion. Every voice 
was exhausted, every arm useless—supplications vain. Lamartine was sought 
for once more, and he went forth. Arrived at the stair of the ground-floor, he 
found a few National Guards, some pupils of the Polytechnic School, and a few 
intrepid citizens, struggling body to body with the invaders. At his name—at 
his appearance, this conflict ceased for a moment; the crowd made way for him. 
Lamartine saw the steps of the great staircase covered to the right and to the left 
with combatants, who formed a hedge of steel, extending down to the courts and 
to the square. Some were respectful friends, who loaded him with caresses and 
blessings; but the greater number were irritated and excited; their brows were 
frowning beneath the weight of suspicions; their looks were full of jealousy; 
their gestures were threatening. He pretended not to see these signs of anger, 
but continued his way to the level of the great central court-yard, where the 
bodies of the dead had been deposited, and where a forest of steel waved over the 
heads of thousands of armed men. From that point a wider staircase leads to 
the left, to the great entrance of Henry IV., which opens upon La place de Gréve, 
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where the masses were in part engulphed. It was at this point that the flood of 
invadera, meeting with resistance on the part of the defenders, produced the, 
greatest tumult, confusion, and cries, 

’ “Lamartine is a traitor!—Do not listen to Lamartine!—Down with the mys- 
tificator!—To the lantern with the traitor!—Lamartine’s head—his head!” 
shouted a group of furious men, whose arms he elbowed as he forced his way 


~‘Lamartine stopped a moment at the step of the first stair, and looking at the 
more vociferous of his assailants with an eye of confidence, and a slightly sar- 
eastic but not a provoking smile— 

“My head, citizens!” he said tothem, “I wish to heaven that you all had it this 
moment on your shoulders! you would be much calmer, and much, better behaved, 
and the work of the revolution would have achance of being completed!” 

At these words the curses were changed into bursts of laughter, and the threats 
of death into graspings of hands. Lamartine cast off with a vigorous effort one 
of the leaders, who wished to oppose himself to his addressing the people on the 


uare. 
nm We know that thou art brave and honest,” said this young man to him with 
@ tragical gesture, “ but thou art not the man to measure thyself with the people! 
thow wouldst let their victory fall asleep; thou art only a lyre! Go and sing!” 
“Leave it to me,” answered Lamartine, without losing his temper at such 
re hes; “the people have my head as a forfeit: if I betray them, I betray 
myself first, - You shall see if I have the soul of a poet, or that of a citizen.” 
‘And disengaging the collar of his, coat from the hands that held him, he got 
down, harangued the multitude on the square, brought them back to reason, and 
awakened their enthusiasm. , The applause of the mob without resounded within 
he building, and under the vaults of the palace. These bravos of 10,000 voices 

timidated the insurgents: they felt that the people were with Lamartine. 
‘Lamartine returned and reascended the stairs, amidst the applause and profuse 
embraces of those: very, men who shouted for his head as he came down. 


It is surprising how little may turn the scale in moments of frenzied 
revolution—upon what small points success or defeat, power or humi- 
Tiation and death, depend. Apart from the bad taste which dictated 
such a poetical narrative, too much cannot be said in praise of the moral 
‘and physical courage exhibited by the “ poet-orator” upon this great 
occasion. He was not even in health at the time, yet he bore the most 
extraordinary fatigue, and went through what to most would have been 
an overwhelming amount of trials and labour. Sleepless, oppressed 
with the great sense of danger and responsibility, his mind and body not 
only showed themselves equal to the occasion, but appeared to have 
attained superhuman and inexhaustible power. 

At the same time another meeting was also held in the great hall of 
Saint-Jean, where, by the glare of torches, the question as to the form of 
government was discussed by orators who rivalled one another in violence 
of language and opinions. A detachment from this assembly invaded 
the Hotel de Ville, and Lamartine and his colleagues were now obliged 
to barricade the door with chairs and tables, as well as with their own 
bodies. But, reduced to capitulate, Lamartine was obliged to repair to 
the Hall of Popular Deliberations to explain the objects and intentions of 
the proposed provisional government, which he did with so much oratorical 
success as to win over these partisans of violence. 

The next day even still more serious difficulties remained to be over- 
come. The south was Royalist. The Prince de Joinville, a favourite 
with the sailors, commanded a fleet at sea; the Dukes D’Aumale and 
Montpensier had under them a hundred thousand men in Algeria; 
government opposed to them nothing but rapidity of movement, and 
confidence in the revolution being accepted by all. Admiral Baudin was 
sent out to take the command of the fleet, and Ledru Rollin despatched 
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his commissaries to take the places of the prefects of the monarchy. 
Caussidiére and Sobrier were disputing with one another possession of 
the prefecture of Paris, sword in d, their faces covered with powder, 
and their clothes torn and stained with blood. The armed followers of the 
first were bivouacked in the courts and corridors of the prefecture, to the 
number of five or six thousand. Lamartine excuses himself for having 
sided with these Montagnards, by saying that, having gone to quiet the 
belligerents, “the soldier-like but humane energy of Caussidiére pleased 
him.” He saw that this partizan chieftain + eee as generous a heart 
as he had a strong hand; that he was satisfied with and proud of victory; 
but that that same pride made it a point of honour with him to keep 
down licence. He resolved, therefore, to support Caussidiére in that kind 
of half-submission, which, by giving him a supremacy ovér disorder, would 
interest him the more in keeping down excesses. Lamartine says he 
feared the youth of Paris more than the men; he made the ingenious 
calculation, that 25,000 youngsters given up to sedition, or 25,000 
soldiers enrolled under government, would make an actual difference of 
50,000 men in the cause of order against that of anarchy. He laid the 
case before his colleagues, who received it with a smile of approbation. 
The paper on the table was exhausted. Payer tore a fragment from 
another decree, and upon that was written, on the spur of the moment, 
power to enrol twenty-four battalions of Garde Mobile; and this order 
was put in execution that same night. ‘The force,” adds M. Lamartine, 
“ destined to support and to temper the revolution was thus extracted from 
the revolution itself. ‘The Garde Mobile was destined to save Paris from 
disorder for four months, and to save society from chaos during the fifth. 
Its creation was the presentiment of the safety of the Republic in the 
days of June, It has since experienced the ingratitude of the citizens for 
whom it spilt its blood.” 

During the day and night that Lamartine affirms that he and his col- 
leagues were thus busy, they had nothing but a crust of bread and a 
little. wine, left by an usher of the prefect, to support them. At midnight 
the former quitted the Hétel de Ville in the company of three friends. 
On their way they harangued the different groups of insurrectionists with 
whom they came in contact. It is surprising to see the colouring that 

enthusiasm and a poetical temperament can impart to circum- 
stances which would be viewed with dismay by the general mass of 
mankind, These armed groups of insurrectionists and conspirators are 
designated by Lamartine as posts of volunteers watching their own 
honour, and an obstacle to crime dishonouring their victory; and the 
musket-shots resounding along the streets, and the balls occasionally 
whistling through the air, were notices to the troops whose disposition 
was as yet unknown, that the people-army was on foot, and surprisé 
impossible! ‘‘ Here and there,” he continues, ‘‘ a few of the combatants 
of the three days wandered about in groups without a head, inebriated 
with fire and wine filling the air with shouts of victory, knocking at 
the doors with the butt-end of their muskets or with the handles of their 
swords, and firing in files, as a sign of joy rather than of destruction!” “ 

After changing his clothes, torn in the struggles of the day, and 
taking a few hours’ rest, Lamartine returned to the Hotel de Ville 
at about four in the morning. Most of the insurrectionists were aslee 
on the barricades; but, wandering here and there, Lamartine remarke 
a, number of conspirators, who wore, as a badge of distinction, red ribands 
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im their caps and buttonholes. These men belonged to the Terrorists, 
a faction with whom revolutions are a sole and ultimate object ; who 
have no other theory of government than that of a state of prolonged 
eonvulsion ; without faith, without law, and without morality. Carried 
away for a moment by enthusiasm, this faction soon began to conspire 
again, and to dispute power with the Provisional Government. No 
sooner had day broken, than groups of these ultra-republicans began to 
assemble round the Hadtel de Ville, each distinguished by its red flag. 
When other groups arrived, bearing the tricolor flag, ¢ ae assaulted 
them, and endeavoured to drive them away. The Hétel de Ville was 
into as good a state of defence as possible; the invaders of the night 
re’ became the defenders of the next day, under the orders of 
pi ig and Colonel Rey. The numbers of the Red Republicans 
nade them, however, resistless; and at the very first onset they broke 
through.the barriers opposed to them, and dispersed themselves through 
the imterior of the palace, singing an interminable “ Marseillaise.” 
A temporary diversion was effected by Flocon, who led away a mass of 
many thousands to Vincennes, where he distributed muskets among them, 
under promise that they should be used im defence of the Provisional 
Government. Such, at least, is the version Lamartine gives of this rash 
and strange proceeding ; but his poetic phraseology is even more than 
ysually obscure concerning it. The verbal conflict that went on in the 
mean time in the palace between the self-instituted Government and the 
ae Republicans, appears to have been of the most terrific and, at 
same time, fantastic character. Many of the orators, after ex- 
hausting themselves by words and gestures, fainted in the arms of 
their comrades. One scene Lamartine relates at great length, of a 
leader of the Red Republicans, who, answered in vain by Crémieux, 
Marie, and others, and appealing momentarily to his musket, was at 
length ,actually brought by the poet-orator’s eloquence to tears of re- 
pentance. The crowd without were dreadfully enraged at this senti- 
mental dénouemené to their mission of civil war and terrorism. The 
members of government, Lamartine among them, again went out to 
endeavour to calm them and bring them to reason. These victories 
of oratory were, however, essentially brief—they could not be other- 
wise; the dominion of passion and lawlessness can only be quelled 
by physical force. The first thing the Terrorists did with the arms 
with which Flocon had so rashly entrusted them, was to shoot the 
donor; the next, was to come to strengthen the ranks of the invaders of 
the Hétel de Ville. Lamartine once more arrested the crowd for a 
‘moment by the apostrophe to the tricolor flag, now so familiar to all: 
“The red flag which you bring us has never been beyond the Champ 
de Mars, where it was dragged through the blood of the people in ’91 
and in ’93 ; whilst the tricolor flag has been carried round the world, an 
emblem of the name, the glory, and the liberty of the country.” One of 
the crowd, of whom the poet gives a detailed and striking description, 
but whose chief peculiarity appears to have consisted in his nose having 
been carried off by an evil-intentioned musket-ball, rushed up to em- 
brace the orator, bathing him with blood. “Lamartine held out his 
hand and his cheek,” he adds, “and contemplated in ecstatic tenderness 
his magnanimous personification of the multitude!" The scene, how- 
ever, was not without effect upon the mob, and the effect was heightened 
by Louis Blane being borne past, senseless from exhaustion, at the very 






















‘the shou of the people. To us the, whole,.thing 


that the government was besi in the. Hotel; de 
1 for some time been circulating h the city, was 


ded a rumour that Lamartine was wounded. Numbers of lovers 
Pag: asl mingled with the crowd ; argued with and repri- 
, the errorists, The tricolor was once more raised ; the 
aise” was again sung by “a hundred thousand voices ;” the red 


lunk 9 vay, in the direction of the Bastille; and the square remained 


i ossession of two or three hundred National Guards. 

ity he Red Republicans being thus for the time defeated, the Provisional 
Government jwas enabled to assemble in a better apartment than hereto- 
fore, and to consult upon those great legislative ameliorations which 
should astonish France and Europe. The worn-out subject of abolition 
of slavery appears to have been the first. great idea that presented itself 
to their minds; fraternity proclaimed as a principle among nations, was 
the second ; and these were followed by the a, of grievances 
nearer home, among which the electoral laws and laws. of September 
ippear to have been the greatest. Y a , 

“ As these great democratic truths, rapidly felt} rather than. coldly 
discussed, were converted into decrees, the decrees passed into procla- 
mations to the people, under the hand, of one_ of he ministers, . or, of 
one of the secretaries of government. A portable press, set up inthe 
corridor at the door of the council chamber, received .the decrees, pri 
them, and scattered them by the windows to the crowd, and by the 
couriers to the departments. It was the improvisation of an, age ,to 
which a revolution had just given utterance ; the rational explosion of 
all the Christian, philosophical, and democratic truths which been 
maturing for half a century in the minds of enlightened and initiated 
men, or in the little-defined aspirations of the nation.” 

Lamartine terminated the meeting by proposing the abolition. of 
punishment of death; but the consideration of so important; a subject 
was postponed. Advantage was taken of the intervening night to urge 
upon the friends of government, to assemble the next day, in force 
around the Hotel de Ville, to defend it from the, invasions of the Red 
Republicans, Lamartine says that he particularly addressed himself to 
the students upon this occasion. His excuse is, that ‘he knew the as- 
soe 4 of youth pon the people, who respect in it the flower of the 
age.” The real feeling might be expressed with much less circumlo- 
cution. By these means, five or six thousand armed citizens were col- 
lected by break of day at the Hétel de Ville; and when the columns of 
Red Republicans poured down from head-quarters, they found the arena 
of insurrection pre-occupied by the supporters of government. This 
day, the attitude which the Republic should assume towards the fallen 
dynasty and its friends, was the main object of discussion. A sum, 
Lamartine says, of 300,000 francs was voted to protect the royal family 
and the ministry in their flight, and give them means of subsistence ; 
but it was not required. This accomplished, the question of abolition 
of punishment of death was taken up, and carried with such an amount 
of enthusiasm, that Lamartine tells us, “Dupont de l’Eure, Lamartine, 

Marie, Crémieux, and Pagnerre, threw themselves into one an- 
other's arms, like men who have just saved humanity from a shipwreck 
of blood.” They put on their tricolor scaris—the only badge of their 
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sgovéereign functions—and then went down to present to the people the 
ratification of the t decree which they i pine forth in its name.” 


"The ‘decree, he afterwards says, was received as “a gospel of hu- 
: y;” ‘and the rest of the day was given up to joy and to mutual con- 
“ gratulations. 

“‘|'When night came, Lamartine went out alone and on foot, wrapped 
“in a cloak so as not to be recognised, and paid a visit to M, de Mott 
“alivet, the friend and confidant of the ex-King. Lamartine felt con- 
“vinced that M. de Montalivet knew the intentions and the road taken 
by the royal family. He assured him that government. dreaded more 
‘seizing the fugitives than they could themselves dread being captured. He 
told him of the sum of money placed at his disposal to facilitate their 
évasion, and to assure them of relief when in exile: but M. de Mont- 
‘alivet knew nothing but the road that they had taken; and Lamartine 
“had ‘to content himself with appointing commissaries bound to the 

cdast, to give whatever aid might be desirable or necessary. 

The next day Government was occupied upwards of five hours in re- 
‘@eiving deputations of workmen, who insisted upon what they termed 

isation of labour, and the appointment of Louis Blanc as minister 
of progress! Lamartine was opposed to this vague and indefinite ap- 
pointment, and discarded the vain notion of organised labour. All the 
‘other’ members of government, he says, were likewise opposed to all 
“forms of industrial socialism, and especially the violation of the liberty 
“OF ‘capital’; and for ‘this time they succeeded in carrying conviction 
“with them. ‘The members of government then repaired to the Place de 
“la Bastille, to solemnise the public proclamation of the Republic, and to 
“review the National Guard. 

““ Arago, bare-headed, and offering his white hair to the sun and 
“wind, ‘walked by the side of Lamartine. These two names were 
_Teceived with the loudest acclamations. That of Dupont de l’Eure ap- 
“peared to inspire most veneration; that of Ledru Rollin more passion ; 
‘that’ of Louis Blanc more fanaticism.” The proclamation made, it took 
‘fotr hours for the 20,000 armed citizens to defile before the Provisional 
Government. Lamartine describes himself as avoiding with the greatest 
difficulty being promenaded in triumph. He took refuge in M. Victor 
Hugo’s house. “'The genius of an eg write he says, “ gave 
refuge to the popularity of a day ;” and, ng his escape by a back 
wall, he jumped into a cab, the driver of which showed him his whip, 

en in assisting, two days before, the evasion of one of the late 
ministers. Lamartine pondered upon the vicissitudes of human affairs, 
by which, within a period of two days, the same humble vehicle should 
save one politician from pursuit, and another from triumph. 

Not till the evening of the sixth day was Lamartine enabled to ob- 
tain possession of the ministry of foreign affairs. He had taken the 
precaution to send M. Bastide to get the hotel evacuated by the insur- 
Tectionists. He felt, to use his own expression, that the name of Bas- 
tide, that of an old standing republican, would, by its notoriety, shield 
the name of Lamartine, whose republicanism, up to the present mo- 
ment of a purely philosophical character, would be suspected by the 
oe Whatever feelings these confessions may give rise to as to 

- de Lamartine’s sincerity, there can be only one as to his discretion. 
The hotel was still occupied by the soldiery on his arrival, but the 
Cabinet of M. Guizot had not been violated. The furniture, bed, tables, 
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and were all just as had been left. A female friend of M. 
Guinot 2c i Si eaitceesinchte enacted andtheeeegnet 
to:her care ivate papers and a small sum in gold that remained on 
pee aay . examining the political papers left by the minister 
on the table, he perceived his own name. Curiosity led him to read the 
) It was a note taken by M. Guizot for his last address to the 
Phanbers, and ‘contained these words—‘ The more I listen to M. de 
Lamartine, the more I feel that we shall never be able to agree!” 3 
Lamartine spent the first night at the ministry of foreign affairs m 
considering the attitude which the French republic should assume with 
regard to Europe; and the result, he tells us, was, that an alliance 
with Russia should be brought about, by the cession to that power of 
Constantinople, the Black Sea, the Dardanelles, and ‘the Adriatic. _ Italy, 
Belgium, the Rhine, and Spain, would be assured to France, at the same 
time that Austria and Prussia would be crushed between the two! There 
would thus beonly two nations in Europe; and Great Britain would, 
to use the minister’s own words, be cast off as a mere satellite in the 
ocean! ‘These views were certainly poetically comprehensive ; whether 
practical, we must leave to be determined by those admirers of Lamartine 
who carried him — of sympathy and adhesion, even at the time 
when their hero, wi and fraternity on his lips, was spurning their 
country as fit only for dis caninia depths, and mentally exclaiming, ‘‘ ‘The 
Russian alliance is the cry of nature: it is the revelation of geography : 
it is the alliance of war, for the eventualities of the future, to the two 
rates |” 

To bring about this final change in the balance of power, instead of 
proceeding openly, Lamartine tells us his instruetions to the ambassadors 
were, to await upon England with dignity, to conciliate Prussia, to observe 
Russia, to calm Poland, to caress Germany, to avoid Austria, to smile 
upon Italy, to re-assure Turkey (previously to giving it over to Russia), 
and to abandon Spain to itself. The world will see, by these amusing 
confessions, what trust is to be placed in the attitude taken by a French Re- 
= These dreams of ambition, veiled by generalities of peace and 

ity, were followed by the celebrated manifesto, which, according to 
its.author, “ gave to democracy its verb, to war its signification, and. to 
peace its dignity.” An army of observation of from 15,000 to 20,000 
men was decreed for the nees: another, of 62,000 men, was 
ordered to the Alps. Lamoriciére, Oudinot, and Bedeau, accepted 
commands ; but a quarrel took place between the first-mentioned ge- 
neral and Lamartine on the question of withdrawing 50,000 men from 
the 100,000 em. a desert in Africa, and on which question La- 
martine was left in a minority. Deprived of this aid at home, the minis- 
ter advocated the levying of 300 battalions of. Gardes Mobiles. By 
such a measure the army, which on the Ist of March was composed of 
an effective force of 370,000 men, would be carried to 580,000. General 
Subervie and M. Arago laboured so assiduously at this vast augmentation 
of the armed force of France, that by the Ist of June it had been raised 
to an effective army of 400,000 men, and before the end of the year to 
of 500,000. And this was independent of the Garde Mobile 
and Republicaine in Paris, which were composed of about 20,000 excellent 
soldiers, under the command of Generals Duvivier and Damesne. 

Such efforts, however, necessitated an expenditure to which the public 

. treasury did not respond with the alacrity usually exhibited by every 
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Frenchman where military power and glory are concerned. ‘ Revo« 
lutions,” says M. Lamartine, “are the eclipses of credit, because they 
shake not only interests but imaginations.” The dogmas of Louis 
Blanc‘upon equalising the salaries of workmen, unequal in force, in skill, 
and in good conduct, Lamartine assures us amused, but never convinced the 
ic. “ He was,” he avouches, “ the O’Connell of workmen ; prodi 
of empty words, full of promises of impossibilities, and putting off the 
results to those who could not put off their wants.” The resignation of 
M. Goudchaux brought a climax to the financial crisis. Lamartine takes 
eredit for being the only one who spoke in the language of hope and 
courage in the presence of such a calamity. Garnier Pagés accepted 
the burthen and saved the treasury, as he also by the same act saved the 
c. 

M. de Lamartine gives some curious details how, in the hurry of business 
and ill-defined responsibilities, many decrees were issued which he at pre- 
sent repudiates. Such, for poi: was the decree abolishing titles, as 
also the decree ordering the arrest and trial of the fugitive ministry. It 
is needless to enter into the circumstantial details given at length by M. de 
Lamartine of the flight of the different members of the royal family and 
of'the ministers. Upon such subjects the author, however well informed, 
could ‘only be so at second hand. The want of intimacy with the 
commonest geographical details, which any schoolboy could have corrected, 
is amusingly manifest when he relates that the ship carried the ex-king 
across a terrible sea to Southampton, where the hospitality of his son- 
in-law, the King of the Belgians, awaited him in his regal mansion of 
Claremont ! Louis Philippe, we need scarcely say, landed at Newhaven.* 

‘Im reference to the flight of the Duchess of Orleans, M. de Mornay 
has corrected M. de Lamartine upon several points, more particularly the 
supposed disloyal conduet of Marshal Molitor at the Invalides ; the 
change of dress and name; and still more particularly the statement, 
that, when at Lille, the duchess entertained the idea of showing herself 
to the troops, and vindicating her son’s right to the throne. M. de Mornay 
relates that the princess did not even pass the night in that city; that 
she remained at the terminus station without leaving the carriage, and 
saw no one; and that no proceeding or indication on her part could 
warrant the remark that she had an idea of appealing to the sympathies 
of the garrison and its officers, or of claiming the throne for her son. 

The crowning plan of Garnier Pagés's financial system, Lamartine 
informs us, was the buying in of the great lines of railroad by the state. 
Lamartine says he abetted this measure with all his influence, and that 
its failure was the greatest fault committed by that minister ; and yet he, 
the poetical and transcendental republican, avows that such a treaty 
between the companies and the state was only possible under a dictatorial 
government ! 

The ambition of the African generals, officers of the young ary, did 
not fail in soon having eftect with the Provisional Government. The 
first sacrifice made was that of the minister of war, General Subervie, 
who was, for the time being, succeeded by Arago. While under the 
auspices of the astronomer royal—more versed, it might be supposed, in 

* It was only the other day that we stopped at the Bridge Inn at Newhaven, 
where the ex-King of the French found refuge on landing in England. A most 
comfortable hostel it is, and Mrs. Smith is the tidiest of landladies, The “king’s 


room” is a perfect conservatory. We recommend our Brighton friends to pay 
Mrs. Smith a visit. 
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the movements of proce! bodies than of armed mater Alen 
generals laboured at re-organisation of the army. 1e other 
members of government had to struggle with a still SS. formidable 
oe . . . 
crisis, that of the national ateliers. Lamartine acknowledges that a 
great campaign in the interior, with tools for arms, after the examples of 
ue great campaigns of the Egyptians and omans, to construct pyramids 
or Fs canals, was one of the great ideas of the hour. The organisa- 
tions of these ateliers led, however, at once to the formation of a pre- 
torian guard; which, although it scandalised Paris, Lamartinesays defended 
government, till the meeting of the National Assembly, against the 
Clubs and Red Republicans, Government did not see the evil that would 
ensue from 20,000 workmen supported by the public funds. The number 
was soon increased to 100,000, by recruits from every branch of business 
and employment, even to actors and literary men; and it would have 
sequined another army to disperse them, or expel them from the capital. 
With strange inconsistency, Lamartine denies that this organisation was 
a system, and yet he avers that this pretorian army protected and saved 
Paris several times without the circumstances being known. 

With the progress of time, new difficulties also arose within the bosom 
of government itself. Each minister, was a sovereign, in, his own centre 
of action; and Louis Blane and Albert, attached to the party of the 
Réforme, united themselves with the more active partisans among the 
Socialists, to give precedence to their doctrines. Flocon wavered between 
the pretensions of the Socialists and those of the Ultra- Republicans. 
Caussidiére pretended to incline towards the policy of the government, 
but in reality he only sought to increase his own importance. Lamar- 
tine admits that he supported the ambitious requests of this dangerous 
demagogue, as it was necessary to oppose him to still more dangerous 
enemies. Caussidiére had his good points ; he despised the humbug of 
the Socialists, and he exerted himself to the utmost to restrain the repub- 
lican pro dism of the Polish, Belgian, German, and Italian refugees, 
who would have raised up all Europe against the republic. 

The minister of the interior, M. Ledru Rollin, received great assistance 
from the literary talents of Madame Dudevant (George Sand), and the 
oratorical abilities of M. Jules Favre. Lamartine says that he himself did 

yevery thing he could to win over the celebrated romancist to the repudiation 

of crimes and excesses of all kinds. She promised at first ; but, carried 
away by early predilections, her whole talents were thrown, in the official 
paper called the Bulletin de la République, into the scale of incendiary 
doctrines ; she advocated Socialism and Communism, and revived the 
memory of the crimes and terrors of the first revolution. The majority 
of the government were grievously annoyed that words and doctrines so 
totally op to the opinions which they really entertained should go 
forth, as if sanctioned by them, to the departments and the public: a 
kind of censorship was attempted to be established over the erratic talent 
of the evil genius of Madame Dudevant. But Lamartine acknowledges 
that, with so many occupations, it was lax and totally inefficient. 

Government had appointed the 24th of April for the general elections; 
but while the moderate party anticipated with confidence the day when 
the nation would come to its own assistance, and complete the work 
of the revolution, the anarchical and terrorist party viewed the same 
event with abhorrence, as putting an end to any further chances of insur- 

‘rection. They accordingly laboured incessantly in the clubs at overthrow- 
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ing the government. Yet Lamartine says that he aided the formation of 
Maka beth use, unlike the time of the Jacobins, they were numerous, 
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» idleness was dangerous, and because he was ready to discuss 
questions with their orators, either by himself or by his emissaries, 
Idlé ‘apologies for what the government could not in reality prevent. 

’ Two of the leaders of these clubs were Blanqui and Bar s, both of 
whom had been extricated from the dungeons of a prison by the revolu- 
tion. Barbés had seven years before been condemned to death, [amar- 
tine, by his exertions, bad pt the sentence commuted.. When restored to 
liberty, Barbés came, according to Lamartine, “ tothrow himself into his 
arms.” Lamartine counselled him against the excesses of what he desig- 
nates as demagogy, but with the same want of success as in the case of 
Madame Dudevant. The instincts of the man prevailed; he returned to 
the doctrine of a radical levelling of conditions and fortunes ; “the eternal 
mirage of the advocates of an absolute equality of goods, from the times 
of the first Christians and the Gracchi to those of Barbceuf and Marat; 
virtue in principle, fraternity in institutions, crime and madness in their 
revolutionary realisation.” 

Barbés became colonel of the legion of the 12th arrondissement. He 
founded a club, which took his name. He was the point of union of the 
opposition to the bourgeoisie. ‘ He spoke little, and without brilliancy, 
rin he had the adeaitt of ‘a soldier, the faith of a martyr. He was a 
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partacus drawn from a dungeon. He resembled the statue of the aveng- 
ing ‘slave—handsome, but faded by imprisonment, and devoured by the 
inexting ishable fire of revolutions.” 

: Unlike Barbés, Blanqui was suspected by his own party ; a paper had 
by accident been abstracted from those in possession of M. de Lamartine, 
which betrayed him as the author of secret revelations made to the king. 
‘He was attacked in his own club, but he successfully defended himself, 
and to his previous ‘reputation was enabled to add that of a martyr to the 
Tepublic. At Blanqui’s club the nobility and the bourgeoisie were alike 
threatened, but.government did not interfere, because, Lamartine says, 
“the language held there caused a scandal that was useful rather than 
hurtful to the cause of the regular republic. The actor at that tribune 
was the drunken Helot, who was exhibited to the Spartans to disgust 
them with inebriety.” 

Raspail, another founder of a sect, advocated Communism, but by a 
voluntary levelling, and not by violent appropriation of the property of 
others. His theories were vague and delusive, and he could reckon upon 
15,000 to 20,000 followers. Cabet, whom Lamartine calls the poet of 
Communism, was another founder of a sect, to whom he promised a land 
where the material instincts should be gratified to the exclusion of all 
higher purposes or objects; and the fate of this immoral chimera is now 
well known. The club called that of the Quinze-vingts, and that of 
the Sorbonne, gave the greatest anxiety to the government. They were 
composed of the most idle, the most profligate, and the most numerous of 
the working classes. Next to these came the foreign agitators. Among 
these Lamartine enumerates the Irish, who, united to the English Char- 
tists, hurried to the continent to obtain accomplices in insurrection in 
France, both from the demagogues, in the name of liberty, and from the 
Catholics, in the name of Romanism. 

The French Republic had been generally recognised. America had 
set the example, on the principle of conformity of institutions. Switzer- 
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land, “from the egotism,” says Lamartine, ‘‘ of mercantile democracies, 
which calculate more than they feel,” alone held back. Ambassadors 
were ted to the different courts, with the exception of England, 
with | the close intimacy which existed between Lamartine and 
Lord Normanby rendered a chargé daffaires sufficient for the time 
being. ‘The'mmistry of Lord Palmerston,” says M. de Lamartine, “ in 
accepting the pacific, moderate, and civilising character of the Republic, 
deserved well from humanity, and will reap its reward in history.” 
Lamartine, however, openly avows that on his part this coalition was 
interested. An effective attack against the French Republic was, he 
says, impossible without the aid of England. To gain time was to gain 
blood and strength to France. At that moment she might have been sur- 
prised, and overthrown. With time, war would find France 
prepared and the Republic armed. It was for the same reason that he 
was 0 to propagandism in Belgium, whoge annexation with France 
at the first moment must inevitably entail the fall of the Liberal ministry, 
and constitute a declaration of war with England. | 
Lamartine says it is unknown by what hand the first circular 
addressed by Ledru Rollin to the departments on the subject of 
the elections was written, but it produced at once a rupture in the 
ao itself, and a permanent division of parties in the country. 
rom that moment the seein and the Ultra-Republicans were 
ly opposed to one another throughout the country. Lamartine, 
terrified at the new aspect of affairs, and disdaining to Wi ahedae’ with 
such execrable opinions, summoned a secret council on the 16th of March, 
the day after the appearance of that ominous circular. At the same 
time he denounced the manifesto of the’ minister of the interior before 
the club of the National Guard, and before deputations of the people 
assembled at the Hdtel de Ville. Such was the dread in which the 
ministers held their colleague, that Lamartine says he attended the 
meeting of council armed, and ready for whatever might happen. The 
Place de la Gréve was filled with grenadiers of the National Guard, who 
came to complain that, by the removal of their bearskin caps, they 
could no longer be distinguished from the rest of the’soldiery. Lamar- 
tine says he was annoyed at such puerility at so grave a moment. By 
this accident, however, the two camps were opposed to one another 
‘within ‘and without. Within, Lamartine laid re the council a pro- 
clamation which was to supersede that of M. Ledru Rollin. The 
minority acceded to the document, and it was sent forth to reassure 
the public mind; but Lamartine adds that it bore the appearance of 
what it really was, the indication of a struggle going on in the bosom 
of government itself. The next day it was rumoured by the Opposition 
that the assemblage of the grenadiers of the National Guard had been 
arranged by Lamartine to intimidate the minority; and the clubs and 
working classes were summoned to assemble and march past the Hétel 
de Ville, to show their numbers to their enemies. Caussidiére under- 
took to marshal this crowd of Red Republicans. Blanqui and his 
friends, ee and Flotte, headed the column. The ministry could 
not e assemb by force—they had none at their dis ; 
but they spared no eaten. — Marie with the national ateliers, one 
Blane with the workmen; and Lamartine says he sent thousands of 
emissaries among the crowd. The numbers assembled amounted, it is 
said, to upwards of 100,000 men, and the procession extended from the 
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Champs Elysées to the Hétel de Ville. Among them were men and 
women with red caps, emblems of the saturnalia of the Reign of Terror. 
After an hour’s hesitation, a deputation was admitted before the Pro- 
visional Government, sitting in Hotel de Ville. Among them, be- 
sides Blanqui and his satellites, were Barbés, Sobrier, Cabet, Raspail, and 
others of Jess notoriety. Blanqui addressed the government, and demanded, 
in the name of the pay that the elections should be postponed; that 
ment should obey the clubs implicitly; and that all that was not 
the mob of Paris should be without the law, and the army for ever 
banished from the capital. Blanqui, in making these wild propositions, 
went in advance of his en and Louis Blanc and Ledru Rollin 
were the first to repudiate such extravagant notions. All except a few 
uped around Blanqui expressed acquiescence ; but the followers of 
3lanqu: insisted upon open and instant deliberation, and declared them- 
selves violently against Lamartine. Barbés, Sobrier, Cabet, and Ras- 
pail, among the Ultra-Republicans, supported Lamartine and the Pro- 
visional Government, and ultimately the vast assemblage retired without 
disturbing the peace. 
» But Lamartine, who saw in the domination of Red Republicanism 
nothing but a reign of terror and crime, determined to conquer or to 
ish in the attempt. He was the more encouraged in the determina- 
tion, as he tells us, that he had a final resource in the army of the North 
and of the Rhine, which was kept under General Negrier, in readiness to 
march. upon Paris, and to ‘‘drown in their own blood the dictators and 
committees of public safety, who meditated the renewal of the tyrannies 
of 1793.” Thus confident in his resources withouf, Lamartine began his 
task by personal interviews with some of the leaders of the Opposition, 
more especially with Raspail, Cabet, Barbés, and Sobrier; and he 
endeavoured to impress them with a sense of the advantages of law and 
order in a young republic. The celebrated meeting with Blanqui, when 
Lamartine exposed his breast, and asked his opponent if he came to stab 
him, appears from Lamartine’s account to have had no reference to the 
immediate conduct of Blanqui on that occasion, but to the unusual hour 
at which the visit was made, the suspicious looks of those by whom he 
was accompanied, and to the rumours that were abroad at the time. The 
account of the conversation held with the conspirator and convict is, 
’ however, picturesque and dramatic, and we regret that our space will not 
enable us to give it at length. 

Notwithstanding Lamartine’s exertions with the heads of the clubs, 
and the influence of his arguments and reasoning, the nearer the time of 
the elections approached, the more threatening and violent did the factions 
become, because they were fearful of losing their power. They rose up, 
in their irritation, even against their own leaders. Lamartine, foreseeing an 
inevitable collision, secretly brought the army nearer to Paris. Cavaignac 
was, it appears, won over to take the command of this anti-revolutionary 
army by his mother, a woman, Lamartine tells us, of intelligence, heart, 
and patriotism. 

On the 14th of April, the two leaders at the Luxembourg, Louis 
Blanc and Albert, avowed that on the 16th another monster meeting was 
to take place to oppose the elections. As on the former occasion, Lamar- 
tine employed emissaries innumerable to calm the minds of the public; 


and Flocon, Louis Blanc, Albert, and others promised, that although they 
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could not prevent the meeting, they would do everything in their power 
to impart moderation to it, and to diminish soubebaee violence. _ All 
citizens were warned at the same time to arm themselves, and to 
tothe assistance of the Hotel de Ville at the first gun-shot, or the 
of the alarm-bell.. So great were the apprehensions of govern- 
ment, that all secret papers were destroyed, not to implicate names. The 
rendezvous: of ‘the meeting was, this time, in the Champ de Mars. 
Lamartine relates that .at this crisis Ledru Rollin came to see him, repu- 
diated all: connexion with the factions who had usurped his name, and 
declared that he was ready to die with his colleagues rather than betray 
them. This, it will-be seen, explains what before appeared so extraordi+ 
nary—the pertinacity of Lamartine in holding by the ultra-republican 
minister of the interior. 

“But,” added: Ledru Rollin, “in a few hours we shall be attacked 
here by 100,000 men. What is to be done ?” 

There is-only one step to be taken,” replied Lamartine; ‘we must 
fight, or give up the country to anarchy: You are Minister of the 
Interior. Order the general to be beaten, to summon forth the National 
Guard. I will summon the Garde Mobile, and resist the insurrection at 
the Hotel de Ville.” 

‘Ledra Rollin acceded, and Lamartine repaired to General Duvivier. 
The general ordered his horse, to put ‘himself ‘at’ the head ‘of his: young 
soldiers; but there were no cartridges. _Lamartine weut himself to fetch 
them, at head-quarters. Meantime Madame de. Lamartine: had won 
over General Changarnier to lend. his name and countenance to her 
husband in peril at the Hotel de Ville. On his arrival at the latter place, 
the general recommended that the 1600 young guards which oceupied the 
square should be sheltered within the walisof the Hotel de Ville... Lamar- 
tine at.once acceded to the arrangement. : 

“If we camonly hold out three hours,” said Lamartine, “I will answer 
for the better disposed coming to our assistance.’’ 

**T will answer for seven hours,” the general replied. 

Marrast and his friend Colonel Rey had also gathered together in the 
hotel a battalion of volunteers called the Lyonnais. Emissaries were 
despatched in all directions—to the schools, to the Pantheon, even to the 
quarriers of Belleville. . A delay took place in beating ‘the 
The citizens’ were not called to arms till after Lamartine,: Marrast, and 
Changarnier had sent forth a new order to that effect. Yet the former 
perseveres in exculpating his colleague from treachery. Chateau Renand 
arrived :at the Place de la Gréve with another battalion of volunteers, 
just.as the column of insurgents were defiling along the quays. A large 
body of National Guards, under com of General Courtais, had 
managed, without coming to blows, to divide the main column of insurg- 
ents into two bodies as they passed the Louvre, whence they fol- 
lowed them to the Hétel de Ville. At the,moment when the red 
bonnets. were slowly defiling upon the Place de la Gréve, a forest of 
bayonets was seen rushing over the bridge of St. Michel. This was 
a body of from thirty to forty thousand National Guards, which at once 
arrested the further progress of the insurgents, who, at the. same time, 
could receive no ‘assistance from behind, as the other party had been cut 
off. In a moment more the National Guards of the Faubourgs du 
Temple, Saint Antoine, &c.,came pouring down in myriads from the 
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ight; and victory was not only no longer possible to the insurgents, but 
ree would have been pres os Kon received med ieciten 
thei deputations, and 20,000 discomfited insurgents defiled in the pre- 
sence of 200,000 armed men, as they shouted Vive Lamartine ! A bas les 
Communistes ! 

The result of the manifestation made by the National Guard: on the 
16th of April against the Red Republicans gave so much confidence to the | 
Provisional Government, that a grand review wag decided upon, and‘ it: 
took place on the 21st of April, under the title of Revue de la Fraternité, 
From eight o’clock in the morning till eleven at night, soldiers and citizens, ’ 
men aud women, aged and young, people on. foot and in. ears, kept de- 
filing before the triumphal arch at the head of the Champs Elysées.. It 
was caleulated that upon this oceasion 350,000 swords or bayonets 
marched past, and 50,000 had to defer their ovation until the next day. 

)From the 16th of April, everything had indeed become easy to the go- 
vernment. Lamartine would even have us believe that he became alarmed 
at) the excessive popularity he had attained. At the different reviews he 
had :heard whispered to him words that impelled him to the dictator- 
ship; and he says he felt humiliated by such fanaticism and capriciousness, 

bya popularity which wasdue to his colleagues as well as to himself. 
Teas: certain; however, that a.good understanding did not exist in the 
besom of government itself.:The minority, defeated in the question 
ofithe ‘elections;hadi got up another. subject of opposition on the ques- 
— written constitution, and they were successful in getting it post- 
ore Easter day, the 27th of April, nine hundred representatives of the 
people were elected, who, Lamartine tells us, with some few exceptions, 
were “the honesty and patriotism of France resumed in its sovereignty.” 
On the 4th of May the first sitting of the National Assembly was held; the 
representatives received the members of government with shouts of “ Vive 
la République.” ‘The cannons: of the Invalides, and the shouts of the 
people without, responded to the cry.. Buchez was elected to the presi- 
dential chair. On the 7th,.Lamartine gave an account, in the name of 
the Provisional Government, of its acts. He was followed by the different 
ministers in'succession. This accomplished, Lamartine laid before the 
Assembly the position of the new republic in regard to Europe. The As- 
sembly voted unanimously that the Provisional Government had deserved 
well the country. 

There remained, however, still the delicate question of a constitution. 
What should be the form of executive ?. Was it. to be the dictatorship 
of the clubs, or the votes of the Assembly ? Or would power be delegated 
to-one, or to several? These questions, Lamartine remarks with his 
usual eandour, interested himself particularly. _He was, he. says, called 
to the dictatorship by the voice of an immense majority. It was a 
struggle in his own mind, in reference both to the republic generally, and 
to: his:colleagues in particular. He evidently did not feel strong enough 
for the responsibility. He felt. that all his friends of the day before, as 
well as his rivals—the whole of the opposition, the clubs, the majority of 
the press, and the national ateliers, would array themselves against him. 
The National Guard was itself divided in opinion. He thought for a 
moment of throwing himself and the Assembly upon the army, but in- 
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dismissed'the idea. If he retained power, he must be a Cromwell; 
if he held it for dynastic purposes, he would only be playing the super- 
annuated part of a Monk! Still he felt, that to assume pewer with the 
ultra- i y of the Provisional Government was to sacrifice 
himself; but he resolved upon that sacrifice, if it would save the National 
Assembly,’ Such is Lamartine’s own explanation of a step which con- 
founded all E by its apparent impolicy and indiscretion. An executive 
commission of five members was appointed.. The very nomination of 
these members showed how much Lamartine lost by this so-called sacrifice. 
The names of the commission as they were elected were—Arago, Gar- 
nier Pagés, Marie, Lamartine, and Ledru Rollin. 
new government had not long entered upon its functions before 
the Red Republicans made Poland a pretext to disturb the tranquillity 
of the capital. A manifestation in favour of that country was resolved 
upon for the 15th of May by the clubs. Government prepared to 
oppose what even Republican experience had taught it—that a petition 
ted by 100,000 men is an oppression, not a vote. Caussidiére 
fel Reon kept by Lamartine in his situation of prefect of police, be- 
cause to dismiss him would be to throw him into the ranks of the 
irators. It did not, however, require his dismissal to bring about 
such a result. He was absent and silent alike when summoned to pre- 
pare for the demonstration of the 15th of May; but generous-hearted, 
Lamartine was satisfied that there was no connivance on his part. » He 
could not bring the two or three thousand Montagnards, who had fortified 
themselves in the prefecture, to act against their comrades ; all he could 
do, he says, was to insure their neutrality. 

On the 15th, the Assembly met at twelve o’clock. Twelve thousand 
National Guards under General Courtais defended the approaches of the 
Chambers ; the Garde Mobile under General Tampour, and the artillery, 
were stationed in the courts and in the Champs Elysées. While the 

uestion of Poland was being discussed, the mass of insurgents came 

own with such impetuosity, that General Courtais, actslening his 
battalions under his hand, allowed them to make their way over the 
bridge to the peristyle of the Chambers, Lamartine and Ledru Rollin 
attempted to them, but they broke down the railings and invaded 
the Chambers. ‘‘ The soldiers,” says Lamartine, a personal spectator 
of the scene, “appeared disposed to do their duty, when an order, 
attributed to General Courtais, made them return their bayonets.” 
Once more Lamartine attempted to stop the insurgents, at the head of 
whom was his former colleague, Albert; and he was supported by 
the gallant aide-de-camp M. de Mornay, and others. Invain. The 
populace broke into the Assembly, which they filled with “their rags, 
their noise, and their barbarous and atrocious numbers.” For upwards of 
an hour, the Chambers and the 900 representatives remained at the 
mercy of this ferocious mob. A single shot or a single blow might have 
— — invasion into a massacre. Louis Blanc es carried in 
triump m apartment to apartment, accompanied Barbés and 
Albert. The universal ist, Lamartine, says that the little phi- 
losopher was more humbled than gratified by the ovation. He 
his own party to retire, and sided with Lamartine and General Couritais 
in moderating the excesses of the factions. Blanqui, Barbés, and a still 
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more resolute irator, Huber, disputed with one another the possession 
ofthe tribune. The latter proclaimed the dissolution of the national 
pre: jon and of the revolutionary government. The members of the 
Asse withdrew ; and the Red Republicans were left at liberty to go 
tothe Hotel de Ville, as their predecessors had done, to establish a new 
form of government. Ledru Rollin was invited to join them, but refused. 
No summons to the National Guard had been beaten. “ In three hours,” 
said Lamartine to some friends who had carried*hiin away to a place of 
temporary safety, “if we do not hear the rappel on the im Be side of the 
river, | shall be conveyed to Vincennes, and there shot.’’ General 
Courtais came to him at this moment; Lamartine told him to 
by some back way, and put himself at the head of his legion. The 
attempt, however, did not succeed; but in the mean time the legions 
themselves had taken up arms, and were about to arrest their own 


Suddenly the rappel was heard beating along both sides of the river. 
The Garde Mobile in the gardens took up arms at the martial sound. 
Lamartine issued from his hiding-place, got out into the gardens 
bya window, and threw himself mto the midst of the troops, who re- 
ceived him ‘with shouts of Vive Lamartine! Backed by the young 
guard, mane of the Chambers was obtained ; the insurgents re- 
treated before the bayonets, the representatives once more took their 
— and the citizen Clement Thomas was appointed to command the 
ional Guard, and to Jead the way against the factions at the Hétel 
de'Ville. Lamartine got upon a dragoon’s horse ; that of an officer was 
t to Ledru Rollin; young Murat, M. de Mornay, and Falloux 
formed a staff ; and Colonel Goyon’s regiment of dragoons headed the 
column, which advanced along the quays to the shouts of Vive I’ As- 
semblée Nationale! Guerre aux Factieux! For a moment the head of 
the column was thrown back by the mob on the Place de la Gréve; but 
Lamartine, imitating a movement of the 9th Thermidor, sent detach- 
ments by the bye-streets, whilst he himself, accompanied by Ledru Rollin, 
placed himself at the head of the main column, and with the National 
Guards and Gardes Mobiles rushed at once upon the Hdtel de Ville, 
whieh surrendered without a shot. Lamartine was carried in triumph to 
the scene of his former labours, and the heads of the clubs were arrested 
and conveyed to Vincennes. The next morning not a trace remained 
of the revolutionary movement which had filled the capital with con- 
sternation. 

No sooner had this cloud dispersed, than another and a more sig- 
nificant one appeared on the horizon. General Cavaignac, on his 
arrival in Paris, had assumed the functions of minister of war, with 
that firm yet modest assurance which intimated in the man confi- 
dence in his aptitude. The assaults to which the Republic had been 
exposed, indicated the imperious necessity of military aid to protect the 
Assembly against the factions ; and these military precautions, arranged 
by Lamartine, were received without opposition. A grand military 
display took place on the 21st of May; 300,000 bayonets and 10,000 
swords defiled before the ministers and the government. Lamartine 
says he also was there, and received many congratulations and a few 
crowns of oak from the hands of the National Guards and of the people. 
G2 
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But his popularity, as rapid in its descent as it had been slow in its rise, 
was already on the wane, and fading away before the resentments of the 
monarchical and the threatening agitations of the Ultra-Republicans. 
The: national ateliers had more goa assumed the character of a 
cloud, tempest-laden, even in the of the government. The exe- 
Gutive. began to contemplate doing away with this grievance; dreading 
at the same time a conflict, or at least a most formidable resistance. 
The 20,000 idle and turbulent men composing the national ateliers 
had got up a new obstacle to the Republic. This was a military dictator- 
ship, with the name of Bonaparte at its head. ‘We are induced to 
believe;” says Lamartine, ‘‘that the immense popularity of the name of 
Napoleon was the whole of the conspiracy.” 
ine felt the danger, and resolved to meet it with energy. He 
was the first to take the initiative in. the decree, which maintained during 
the foundation of the Republic the ostracism of Louis Napoleon Bona- 
“« He was, of all the members of the proscribed dynasty, the one 
most signalised by public favour. Heir to the imperial throne by virtue 
of a senatus-consulte, this prince, little known and unfairly represented 
in France, was the only one who had attempted to establish ‘his claim to 
the sovereignty of France by two acts which Ahad at the same 'time ensured 
his reputation—his imprisonment, and his exile.” ) 
The moment when Lamartine was about to lay the decree for the pro- 
scription of the prince before the assembly, word was brought’ that an 
officer had been shot by a Bonapartist in the neighbourhood of the 
. This was a great opportunity, and Lamartine made the most of 
it, and the decree was ratified by acclamation. This decree, thus obtained, 
was changed a few months afterwards into the election of the proscribed 
prince to the Presidency of the Republic by 6,000,000 of ‘voices. 
Disorder, turbulence, and anarchy, continued on the increase in Paris. 
General Cavaignac was instructed to bring the divisions of the army: of 
the Alps nearer to the capital. Everything’ announced’ an outbreak, 
and it took place on the night of the 22nd of June, ‘at 'ten'o’¢lock.'| The 
attempt to.get rid of a number of the idlers supported at the: national 
» by sending them to the departments,’ was the cause. » The fall 
of Marie and of Lamartine, who had shown most determination in the 
endeavour to break up the army of sedition, was resolved upon. The 
night was passed in preparations on both sides. The morning of the 
23rd opened with an attack upon the Luxembourg, which being 
idicasteh,sthe crowd descended upon the quays, increased there and 
on its way by numbers of the lower classes. The National Guard, as 
has been so often said before, did not answer the summons with suffi- 
cient alacrity. General Cavaignac had in the mean time assembled his 
troops around the Tuileries, the Chambers,-and the Champs Elysées. 
The Hétel de Ville was also occupied by fifteen or sixteen battalions 
under General Duvivier, and the communication between the two was 
kept upon the line of the quays. General Damesne was placed in com- 
mand on the right bank of the river, as far as to the Pantheon; General 
Lamoriciére on the left, as far as to the Chateau d’Eau. The battle 
on the Boulevards, where two barricades were carried by assault. 
“T shall not, however, relate,” says Lamartine, “the different combats 
which took place on these sad days, during which generals, National 
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Guards, soldiers, and still more especially the Garde Mobile, representa- 
tives of the people, and the Archbishop of Paris himself, ‘shed their 
blood, and.covered their country with mourning, and their names with 
glory: Negrier, Duvivier, Lamorici¢re, Bedeau, Bréa, Bixio, Dornés, 

ntaine, Lebreton, Foucher, Le Frangois, and so many others, marked 
with their generous blood the pages where history will find their devotion 

The sanguinary victory obtained by the lovers of order upon’ this 

occasion did, not, satisfy the minds of the majority. in the National 

Assembly... The executive government was, Lamartine says, ‘“un- 
justly” mistrusted, and the very next morning it was requited to give 

in its resignation. This it demurred to do in the midst of danger ; | but 

by ten o'clock, the Assembly having unanimously conferred the civil 
. power upon General Cavaignac, to whom all military power had been 

‘previously conceded, Lamartine wrote in the name of his colleagues the 
following letter to the assembly : 

“Citizens Representatives,—The commission of the executive power 

would have been wanting to its duties and its honour to have withdrawn 
before.a. sedition and a public danger: it only retires before a vote of 
the Assembly. In giving back to you the power with which you have 

‘invested it, it re-enters into the ranks of the National Assembly, to devote 
itself with you to the common danger and the safety of the Republic.” 
-oydLamartine’s, high-flown and egotistical narrative of his own brief do- 
mination, will, form, a curious chapter in history. The lasting im- 
pression..conveyed by it is, that a mere constitutional-reform move- 
iment..was converted, by ill-judged opposition, by the existence of a 
predatory party such as is to be found in all great cities, and by want 
lofi resolution at the crisis, into a Revolution. The revolution accom- 
plished, Lamartine and his colleagues deserve well from posterity in having 

themselyes in the breach between society and lawlessness. But 
their great fault lay in spilling so much blood in the vain attempt to 
found: an ideal republic, inconsistent, with the French character. 

i (The. power gained by the talent, zeal, and devotion of the Provi- 
sional Government, an for the restoration of a legitimate monarchy, 
would) have saved thousands of lives, and France from a national dictator- 
ship, though not,from war without. Lamartine has since acknowledged, 
that although he refused to interfere in the Italian question unless called 
upon, he would have interfered, whether called upon or not, if he had 

in, power upon the invasion of Piedmont. 

Europe has thus been saved from a general war only by change of 
government, and at a time when the great French apostle of peace was 
at the head of foreign affairs. How long, then, can peace be expected 
to last, under a power supported and environed by nothing but the 
memory of past military glories, or under the undivided, uncontrolled, 
and unlimited force which has been made to supersede a responsible 
monarchy ! 
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“THE EASTERN SETTLED DISTRICTS IN AUSTRALIA. 


BY J. W. F. BLUNDELL, ESQ. 


Hi shy 


“Lea ‘ING the small township of Guildford, briefly described in our 
ar aa traveller passes over a firm natural road, chiefly composed of 
ard clay, with occasional patches of a lighter soil; and at the distance of 
about four miles commences upon the ascent of the Darling Range. Here 
the road diverges from two points ; the right leading to the inland town of 
York, and the left to the fertile and picturesque district called by its 
native name Toodyay. Let us in the course of our exploration take the 
latter, and then, returning by the former, a fair opportunity will be afforded 
judging of the qualities and capabilities of this portion of the settled 
istricts. . 

The Darling Range, which extends north and south for nearly 300 
miles, rises abruptly from. the plains, and stands like a huge buttress 
between them and the interior of the land. A nice scramble it is, both 
for man and horse, to gain the summit by the circuitous rocky path, 
traced out alone by the a and vehicles of the settlers, and worn here 
and there by the passage of the winter rains. To the newly-arrived 
emigrant, who has gazed so long o'er the monotonous lowland and forest, 
and looked oftentimes wistfully at these distant hills, it is a matter of 
indescribable joy when his desires are at length accomplished, and he 
turns to gaze upon the scene beneath, and mark the aspect of 4 
snr whose beauties and resources he is to adopt, and add his mite 
tow their development. Many a time and oft is he destined to gaze 
from this eminence on each prominent feature of the landscape, and turn 
with either pleasure or disgust from that region where the fate of his 
annual exertions and hard strivings is made known, and the meed of 
necessary civilisation dispensed to him. The view has its charms. To 
the left may be seen in the dim distance the estuary of the Swan, and 
a glimpse of some of the white buildings of Perth; to the right, the eye 
wanders over what appears to be a boundless forest, broken occasionally 
4 small isolated hills covered with timber, and concealing the course of 

e river and the innumerable clearings upon its banks. It is a solemn 
moment for the emigrant, to stand for the first time upon the highest 
eminence which his adopted country affords, and catch another faint 
glimpse of that remorseless ocean which bore him for so many anxious 

ys and nights on its fretful and unsleeping bosom, towards the new 
distant haven of his hopes and his struggles upon earth. At such a 
moment, the novelty of his situation raises him above the conflict of 
emotions wherein the past and present are fearfully mingled,—and he 
would fain ask that the future might be ‘made known to him. These 

tions recur painfully to the writer from the details of a little 
incident which occurred to him on his first visit to this part of the country, 
in company with a friend who had volunteered to act as guide during the 
pilgrimage through which the reader is about to be conducted. We left 
Guildford ere the sun had risen over the hills, on a bright clear morn- 
ing, such as can scarcely be seen except in Australia; and mounted 
on well-conditioned steeds, which seemed in their brute natures to hail 
the spirit of the hour, journeyed towards the foot of the range. 
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By the side of the road, but a short distance from the township, stood,. 
encircled by a rail fence, a small and ruined barn, or primitive ilies 
house ; through the rafters of the partly open roof arose a thin wreath 
of white smoke, announcing the temporary fire of some benighted person, 
or more probably wandering native family. Our companion proposed 
that we should light that unfailing solace of the bush, the pipe, at this 
ere we were fairly on our journey, and had encountered the noontide 
heat of the day. As we drew up to the shattered tenement, we observed 
that its occupant was but the shadow of a human being, of an appearance 
so indescribable that, amid the dirty whole which made up his apparel 
and fleshly form, but little could be distinguished one way or the other, 
He wore a light battered foraging cap upon his head, and undoubtedly 
seemed as forlorn and outcast—as in truth he was—as human being 
' gould by his frailties or infirmities be found, subdued and punished. The 
fire was in perfect keeping with the creature who had kindled it; it was 
made up of a bundle of sticks and reeds, loosely and vaguely piled upon 
each other ; and, emitting no flame, sent up into the still morning air but 
a faint struggling wreath of vapour, emblematic of the fading creature 
who.ere our arrival stood vacantly gazing at its tardy progress towards 
ablaze. He seemed to be without food, and unencumbered with any- 
thing that might be fondly termed property. His furtive look, and 
apparent disinclination to anything approaching ordinary communication, 
spoke yolumes of the unhappy condition to which years of heedless 
wandering and habitual intemperance had reduced him. His course of 
life since his residence in the colony—if it could be presumed that he 
had in common with other mortals a local habitation or a name—had 
been taken amid the most unfrequented wilds of the territory, in slow 
and. solitary search for the rarest seeds and botanical specimens for 
which this colony has long been celebrated ; at times partaking of the 
primitive fare of the native tribes, but more frequently drowning the 
cares and the disappointments of his monotonous existence in the drunken 
revel of the towns, when, by the fortunate sale of the materials of his 
labours, he. was enabled. to indulge in the remaining solace of his life. 
Such was the being who then tended to the travellers a mouldering 
ember of the fire for the purpose to which we have alluded, and, having 
done so, he shrank instinctively from that closer inspection which is so hate- 
ful to one in his condition, yet so natural to those to whom such charac- 
ters are objects of deep and painful interest, He stooped down, and 
with his feeble breath commenced to blow amidst the leaves, which 
seemed at that time to lack their wonted sympathy with the element 
glowing beneath. Not wishing to draw him from the recluse position 
which was evidently a matter of choice and feeling, we turned hastily 
from the spot, and wishing God speed him on his path, however 
desolate and drear that path might be, urged our horses into a light 
canter towards the hills. We thought in this instance, as in the many 
which surrounded us in life, how true is the language of the poet, when 
speaking: of that solitude which surpasses all other descriptions of worldly 


on: 





To roam about, the world’s tired denizen, 
With none to bless us—none whom we can bless! 


But a few months subsequent to the occurrence we have briefly de- 
seribed, tidings were brought in, we believe by the natives, of the re- 
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mains of this poor creature having been found at the foot of a huge tree 


in the:depths of the forest, th not many miles from the township we 


had just left. . It was winter time, in the very heart of the rainy season, 
when a frame.so wasting and enfeebled as his own required security and 
shelter, both fromthe pelting of the pitiless storm and the deluge of 


moisture which floated in the atmosphere, and everywhere sa the 
_ surface of the land. In some wild night, when the howling of the tem- 


pest was lost.in the still louder roar of the giants of the forest, and the 
m, oceasionally rent by the vivid glare of the forked lightning which 
t. additional horrors. to the scene, was this poor houseless wretch, 
stiffened with cold and convulsed in hopeless agony, yielding up his 
spirit. from, the desolate clay which for months years delayed to 
pert. yet gave oft-repeated promise of speedy dissolution. And why was 
there? Why, at such a season, should he brave the dangers with 
which forms of hardy bearing shrank from contending? For the bare 
pittance of his precarious livelihood—for the small rewards of lonely, 
anxious toil, to purchase the soul-destroying drink, the necessary sup- 
port of reset ited strength, ace of his cote wv In his 
simple oy there appeared nothing to superinduce so fatal a pre- 
dilection. had been many an in the settlement, and many 
before his disposition and character. fell prostrate beneath . the, load. of 
sorrow, sickness, and desolation, which accrued upon his increasing depra- 
eee Formerly employed at the Royal Gardens \of, Kew, he, had, been 
induced to accompany the first governor of the colony for the. purpose of 
pursuing his avocations in a new field, and under auspices which! might 
said to be most favourable ; yet his arrival served but to confirm those 
previous habits which, alas! in the bright climate of Australia, are but 
too seductive—too easily provided—for the weakest of human. creatures 
to withstand. So that, after a career of habitual debauch, mingled with 
privation and exposure among the rocky hills and damp glades in search 
of botanical treasures, he gave in his heart-sickening end but a melan- 
choly chapter to colonial annals, where the outcast. and, the socially ex- 
tinct forms of civilised men are fresh in the: memory of the ¢eolonist, and 
breathe sad warnings to posterity. Here, some dreary hollow in; the 
mountains tells its tale of deep revenge or fatal encounter. with, the 
savage races ; there, some lonely spot in the trackless forest marks where 
the bones of some lost traveller, whitened for years ere they were disco- 
vered: all speak, like so many landmarks, to succeeding generations. 
But we left the reader on the summit of the first line of hills of the 
Darling Range, and must hasten to conduct him on his journey. As 
far as can be discovered in the immediate neighbourhood of the road, 
the land upon the hills and in the valleys or gullies of the ranges appears 
useless for any purpose whatever. Large masses of granite with quartz 
bbles may occasionally be seen ; and when this is not prominent, an 
ironstone country covered with fine stately timber is met with, relieving 
to a considerable degree the otherwise forbidding aspect of the range ; 
for be it known that it is the habit of the settler to dwell upon the avail- 
able portions of territory, and, caring little for the picturesque unless it be 
ied to fertility, to pass over unheeded man laches features of the 
country. The road is one continuous hill er Fale, uncheered by the 
“clearing” of the settler, though much that is now passed by may, at a 
future time, be turned to account. At the end of about twenty miles the 
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‘first sign of the presence of civilised man in the wilderness of forest meets 
othe’ view, and the primitive little inn of Balup appears in sight. ‘The 
‘siteof ‘this'small roadside inn and farm was selected from the superior 
‘qualities’ of a patch of slope bordering a streamlet called the Wooriloo ; 
‘anid which, having been adopted as the “half-way house” of the settlers, 
“had been cultivated with considerable care, and yielded abundantly for the 
' oe wants of the occupiers, whose livelihood more’ particularly 
» depended upon the profits of the small business afforded by this line of traffic 
‘with the interior. The dwelling-house and land adjoining: were then 
tenanted by a widow and her daughter, who attended to the cares of the 
household and the wants of their customers, as well as to the manufac- 
ture, whenever their leisure would permit, of flowers constructed with the 
- feathers of the parrot, paroquet, and other birds of rare plumage, and often 
‘tothe small and beautiful tippet which is formed with considerable labour 
“Of the pink down of the white cockatoo. These articles are sold to passers 
by; and form such presents for England as display to the good people at 
home the peculiarities of this great southern land. 
- After leaving this small hostelry, where excellent accommodation for 
the place and season is afforded, the road becomes more picturesque in 
‘ ¢haracter, the ranges more abrupt, the gullies deeper, and the slopes more 
‘(precipitous and rocky. ‘Towards sunset many of the views thus afforded 
“had even’a romantic character, and spoke of the time when civilised man had 
‘never planted foot in this domain, andthe savage rarely. Again thescenery 
‘brightened, and our companion reining up at a turn of the high pass down 
‘which we were slowly and cautiously proceeding, commanded us in a voice 
Swhich might have belonged to the spectre of the Brocken himself, to 
‘alight, and render obeisance to the first sign of a rich and fertile territory ; 
“which sign appeared in the form of a small and delicately-scented tree, 
‘galled from the odour of its wood the violet. After the long sameness of 
the forest ranges we were but too glad 'to hail anything that in a small 
‘degree denoted change ; and shortly after the valley of the Avon, some 
hundreds of feet» beneath, burst upon the sight. This fertilising river, 
which is, in fact, the main tributary of the Swan, was meandering gently 
between rich flats' of alluvial ‘soil ; and herds of fat cattle were quietly 
browsing ‘upon its pastures, or standing in pleasing groups upon the 
shady sides of the surrounding hills. At length, on the opposite bank, 
reheving’ the eye of the monotonous forest-clad hills around, rose sub- 
stantial farm-buildings, and next fields of waving corn burst in all their 
verdant freshness upon the sight. If there be an indescribable charm in 
turning from civilisation to Nature in her solitudes, and then, long absent 
with her, to'feel the requirements of the heart, and retrace our steps; 
surely there can be nothing more deeply soothing to the mind than the 
sight of a dwelling rising from out the primeval forest, surrounded by 
those contrasts which speak of man’s dominion and his necessary ee 
sence. If such contrasts be pleasing where the clandestine efforts of art 
can be seen and traced, what can be more gratifying than those which 
Australia herself voluntarily offers ? Peculiar in the construction of her 
territory and in the disposition of her land, whether fertile or barren, she 
presents a series of continued contrasts to the gaze of the explorer, 
which fill his heart with alternate emotions, and send him onward from 
plain to forest, from desolate tracts to rich alluvial lands, delighted and full 
of wonder. Here we had left a long dreary road, whose monotony had 
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been but once broken for more than fifty miles ; and were, like to a scene 
on the stage, inthe heart of a district filled with rich variety of animal 
life. On one occasion the peculiarity of condition of an old decayed 
stamp was brought under notice. It stood by the wayside, was to all 
appearance hollowed throughout, both by age and the labours of the ant ; 
from the highest remaining portion of its trunk sprang a small and 
ing tree of a different species altogether, the seed of which had 

been blown there by the wind. 

The whole valley of the Avon is moderately well settled. Passing the 
farm, first displayed by the limits of the high road, the river is traced 
onward, winding in a serpentine form amid lofty picturesque hills, among 
which are several promising estates; when the becomes more 
open, the valleys wider, and the larger hills more isolated in position. One 
estate in particular, the property of a retired a embosomed 
amid high rocky ranges intersecting one another at all points, spoke of 
the rich and varied deposits of soil which may be found in these primitive 
valleys. As the country became more open, the ride along the river's 
bank was exceedingly pleasant, rendered still more so by the level natural 
roads, which might be well compared with the wen avenues leading 
up, in the pride of centuries, to some of the rural seats of England. At 
“ee we arrived at a beautiful little farm, kept by a very hard-working 

worthy man, who had risen from the rank of labourer to that of-sub- 
stantial farmer—or yeoman, if it please better : but.on ¢hat we shall ask 
permission to read a lesson hereafter. This homestead stands upon the 
right bank of the river ; and on the opposite side may be seen, spread out 
in all its. luxuriance beneath the feet of a huge mount, the more highly 
cultivated estate of a retired naval officer. At the working farmer’s snug 
and unpretending dwelling we quartered for the night; and while the 
wife busied herself in the labours of unvarying colonial hospitality, we 
had leisure to gaze upon the different matters around us, which plainly 
marked the fake and respectable habits of the people. The building 
itself was fo in the usual manner—of clay external. walls of moderate 
thickness, partitioned off in the interior into two compartments forming 
the bed-room and the sitting-room: in fact, the general run of farm- 
houses are so much of this character, that we will more minutely describe 
Ceprenenh: arbick will serve for all the rest. 

e most approved method of constructing the walls and out-buildings 
of colonial, homesteads, is by the use of ‘ wattle and dab,” which is 
nothing more nor less than a mixture of stiff clay, in which the small 
leaves and fibres of the wattle tree are plentifully mingled. This being 
finished, a common rafter roof of extraordinary pitch is then raised upon 
the walls, and the whole thatched with straw or reeds. If the walls be 
tolerably thick, nothing can surpass the coolness-of these dwellings ; and, 
garnished according to financial circumstances with the simple comforts 
of cottage life, the whole will form an abode which, if not luxurious, is 
at least unpretending and all-sufficient. ‘The floors are usually those 
which Nature provided ; and, when kept cleanly swept, and covered with 
that excellent and cool kind of matting which is procured from the East, 
are not wanting in convenience or comfort. Such is the simple home- 
stead: the more blessed of the settled community live in habitations 
constructed after Euro fashions. The doors and windows of the 
former are matters of after-consideration—sometimes fitted up with 
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luxurious glass, at others with but the simple shutter—while each is 
usually kept open throughout the day, for the free circulation of air, and 
the occasional passage of more enterprising ants and poultry. 
‘The dwelling wherein we passed r 74 night was of this simple deserip- 
tion : the usual trophies of the farm were hung around and from the 
rafters; and the walls were, moreover, adorned with a few wondrous 
efforts of art, of a date beyond record, and dimly displaying sea-fights 
of a singularly smoky and sanguinary character. Wandering out beneath 
the pale moon ere we retired to rest, when the sound of the night~breeze 
alone disturbed the perfect tranquillity of the hour, and the dark ouiline 
of the mount on the opposite bank of the river gave as it were a curtain 
to the picture which the lovely night had spread before us, we re- 
member turning over and over again in our mind the many so-called 
blessings of civilisation which were far off in another hemisphere, and at 
that hour waking into renewed activity and life. We thought of the 
t sacrifices which men are said to make when they abandon the 
es of their fathers to seek a world elsewhere,—subsistence, and even 
happiness, beyond the pale of European test and experience. No balls, 
no routs, no theatres, no gay pageantry were here; no absorbing 
political strife, to shake an ambitious world at the newly-reclaimed An- 
és. ‘There was the planet which reigned over all, and viewed all 
in ‘her appointed course ; but nothing furnished a clue to the mystery— 
Here were we; and where were our gains ?—in a land where years must 
ere civilisation ean engraft its diseases and its antidotes—can 
dissolve the barrier, and render each like unto the other! And then we 
turned our eyes in the direction of the quiet homestead, where every 
daily occupation had ceased, and nought moved save the restless house- 
dog, who, not satisfied unless all were as still as death, wandered to 
and fro, searching here and sniffing there in his fussy guardianship, and 
coming anon to poke his cold nose against our hand, in expectation of 
@ patronising caress. The scene was eminently tranquil, and we could 
all love it—zf we could forget. Yes, if we could forget the old ambi- 
tion—the fabled destiny of our early and late imaginings ; if we could 
believe in primitive life, its unfluttering thoughts, its peaceful though 
lowly inspiration! If the emigrant accomplish these, he is safe: if not, 
they are to him the ever living fountains of disaster—the cup whose 
dregs are wormwood, to be drained hourly, daily, yearly. 

The morning sun had not risen when we sprang from our couch to 
try conjecture at a different season. ‘The dawn was more beautiful than 
the night. We were in a totally different country to any yet experienced 
since our residence in the colony. It was all good soil, all verdure, all 
picturesque mountain, and here and there careful cultivation. There 
was, however, barely a tenth part of the population which might be 
housed and nourished in pride and plenty in this smiling wilderness ; the 
boundary lines of innumerable untenanted grants had been already passed, 
and were still visible: there were many to inhabit, but none to claim 
them by the fair title of labour dispensed and bestowed. The cattle 
were asking in the most earnest and feeling manner for their daily 
liberty of the pasture; and the sheep were bleating in their innocent 
way forthe glades and hills around: all spoke of peace, plenty, and 

happy enjoyment. Again we asked if the mind could 
cherish these things, and deem them great and enough; and still 
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the puzzled brain refused to work. The senses, in truth, were all alive, 
and quaffing deeply of the novelty and real pleasure of the scene; and 
we had ‘scarcely commenced’ upon the contest in a fair and impartial 
manner, when our companion called us in to breakfast, in order to 
make an’ early start’ before the sun had risen far into the heavens. So 
we must do'so' anon.) | | 

‘Following the course of our journey, which now lay towards the York 

istrict, we traversed many miles of open woodland, and then turned once 
more into the ranges, till at last we halted at a hilly road overlooking the 
beautiful estate’ called by its native name Mokiue, and which takes up a 
rich narrow vale extending about six miles. - The whole of this was com- 
prised in two small farms ; that is, it was so divided, and with the compa- 
ratively few acres under cultivation might be said to be a waste inviting 
population andtillage. Enclosed by ‘patallel ranges of hills, there he 
about 8000 acres of rich arable land with abundant springs; and we have 
thus dwelt upon it to'show one single instance of the state of abeyance 
in which most of the estates of the colony remain at this hour. The 
remainder of the route to the township of York passes through a more 
level country, where the lands of smaller settlers lie; and cultivated plots 
follow'in succession, though the traveller is wearied in passing over, for 
the greater part of the distance, the idle wastes termed large grants, which 
effectually lock up the resources of this’ naturally: fertile region.>» At 
length you arrive by a gradual ascent to the Mount Bakewell Range ; and 
passing down the gorge on the opposite side, an extensive and pleasing 
view of the small township and farms around is disclosed. 

York is more famous for what it is to be than its present actual 
advancement. There are but few houses in it at present, and these are 
chiefly inns, the barracks of a small detachment of military, a lock-up, 
and the abodes and workshops of a few mechanics, who subsist upon the 
employment afforded them by the settlers in its immediate vicinity. 
From their small numbers, these workmen are too often found to be a 
lazy, extortionate set ; but competition will soon check them. This town 
is situated on a level plain in one of the richest: districts of the colony, 
Annual races are held ;' and several societies are in‘ the habit of |holdiug 
their periodical meetings here. From its central situation, and the before+ 
mentioned superiority of lands in and around it, York will at some. not 
far distant day become a place of great importance to the district. The 
principal inn, styled the York Hotel, was kept by a person who had 
risen ‘the ranks of the labouring class; and afforded another instance 
among ‘the many ‘which show that new countries are highly beneficial to 
all who are disposed to work themselves— and to such alone—of what may 
be accomplished where the prejudices and-feelings of an old country are 
cast aside and abandoned. ‘The township’ itself is environed with hills, 
the loftiest of which is the before-mentioned Mount Bakewell. 

The lands were well cultivated in and around, and the spot appeared to 
be well adapted for an inland residence for Indian visitors ; goat societ 
and excellent natural roads being found in the immediate snighbonshiiod. 
There is one farm in particular, lymg at the foot of Mount Bakewell, 
which is deserving of notice, as it is tenanted by two industrious young 
men, who came to the colony originally with little pecuniary means 
either to or to invest. After some few years in the employ- 
ment of they began, as it is termed, “ tofeel their legs;” and meeting 
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with an: advantageous improving lease, had rendered a. desert spot not 
only fertile, but adorned with some of the most solid and durable erec- 
tions it was our good fortune to note.. The dwelling-house was of supe- 
rior construction ; it had its detached kitchen, store, granary, and barn, 
together with a substantial stock-yard and stabling ; while the only pri- 
mitive piece of machinery attached was a wool-press, the power of which 
was produced from a huge branch of a tree, alternately |hoisted and 
lowered over the lid of the box containing the wool. In all cases, it 
may be said, where the produce of an establishment will not bear the ex- 
eof the usual screw-press, this contrivance answers every purpose to 
which it can be applied. 
»\We rested here some few days, enjoying the hospitality of these 
intelligent and thrifty working men; and during that. period scrambled 
tothe summit of Mount Bakewell, chiefly for the purpose of conning 
the: “Surveyor’s Tree,” which, from its history, was an affair of im- 
rtance. It is ever memorable to the colonist, as having been the 
centre of the first great survey which was held in early years in this 
of the. country, long ere the ploughman or the shepherd had 
exercised their appointed tasks over wilds which, since their creation, 
had »been. accumulating the riches of vegetable decay. The view 
Idoks far: into, the: settled district, and amply repays the struggles of 
ascents. The Surveyor’s Tree bore many initials carved and painted 
thereon; it: was evidently a prominent mark in the survey, as it peers 
over numerous ranges of hills,, which throughout the whole district 
appear of less elevation; Like many an Australian scene, this lost much 
of its varied .richness in the general sombre colouring of the foliage, 
though even that was occasionally relieved by the graceful and evergreen 
leaf of the violet-wood. At some not far distant day, this now insignifi- 
cant spot will hear from afar the distant hum of busy active life, when 
the valley of the Avon shall nourish the frugal industry and unambitious 
longings of a homely) yet. cultivated population ; when Britain shall 
proudly say, and say in truth, pointing to her Ragged Schools, and the 
fairly applied bounties of, those Universities which are the property of 
her nation, that education has accomplished this, and that the transfusion 
of its: vitality -has) forestalled the very rudiments of civilisation. The 
most remote islands and hitherto forbidding spots upon the earth yet to 
be peopled, and many already in the process, might thus early, germinate 
the seeds of social wisdom and real happiness, and render that expatria- 
tion, which even now is clouded with a thousand regrets, misapprehen- 
sions, and domestic as well as intellectual losses, a giving way alone to 
the destiny of an overpopulated country —a change rather in name, 
beneficial in most, and vated in all, cases. 

Leaving this township, there is a road direct to Guildford, closely 
resembling that of the Toodyay district, although it cannot be said to be 
so hilly and rugged, or to present so many difficulties in the shape of 
gullies and watercourses to the traveller ; for in many parts it 1s as eyen 
as a plain, though the whole passes through a monotonous and unwatered 
country. The first object of interest to be met with is St. Ronan’s 
Well, a watering-place for the travelling teams of the settlers. -It owes 
its present title to general good taste in that remote part of the world, 
for it originally bore the name of the man who first formed a rude reser- 
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water at the spot. He wasan Irishman, of the name of Ronayne— 
; and the A eS ROR fi 
euphonious. Resting here but a space, we arrived at 
house, which is about twenty-six miles from the township of 
is upon a small estate of mod fair land, purchased 
of an inn; it is surrounded by hills, the from 
singular. We recollect the numerous itions of the 
og on one occasion. As we a this midway 
travellers, a tree, called the White Gum, and said to 
indication of the vicinity of sprmgs of water, told us that the 
chosen for this particular and essential advantage. 
and the hum of distant voices, welcomed us joyfully 
. at civilisation ; ahd if an inn be a glad and pleasing 
) traveller in England, how much more so must it be in 
ia, when it comes in its solitariness at last upon the sight—the 
only object denoting human presence and human aid within a 
aateunen hour! ‘Excellent forethought of Nature!” we 
felt prone to exclaim, on reaching this central oasis in the seeming desert, 
along which we had already, and were still destined to hold a solitary 
and path. Lone haven of rest, planted here: that the weary 
settler might regale and repose! It was not long before all that apper- 
tained to was revealed to us: on either hand of the small 
declivity verging from the main road were several small buildings, 
y ee adapted for the accommodation of visitors ; 
beyond this, facing the approach, stood the small tenement styled 
inn ; the whole forming an unpretending court-yard or haltmg-place. 
and about this locality were to be seen drays, harness, and yoking- 
the former loaded with produce for the market, or more fre- 
y with articles of domestic use and consumption from the town of 
route to the settled districts. The mn itself was, upon the 
very fragile construction :. it was of wood and .brick ; and but 
security of its position, environed by gentle acclivities, 
by the buttresses of the forest, it might long ere that 
groaned and shivered—nay, perhaps fallen—before some huge 
sweeping in the winter months over forest and hill. It was white- 
inside and out; and having a profusion of green Venetian 
shutters, particularly on the garden side, looked smart enough. There 
was one general apartment for visitors, stubbornly and substantially fur- 
nished, defying the utmost efforts of heavy-nailed. stock boots, or the 
destructive propensities of the more wayward loungers; leading from 
this were two or three small dormitories; and about the centre, a door 
opening upon a flight of steps leading into the garden. This garden, 
which is the most interesting feature of the place, was well laid out, and 
with considerable taste: the soil appeared to be good, and a small spring 
of the water trickled unceasingly down the slope upon which it 
lay. the opposite hill to this, which was divided from that on which 
we stood by a small watercourse, frequently dry, appeared a few acres of 
cultivated Poultry and pigs were prevalent, and nought appeared 
ing either to our comfort or convenience. In early days, and 
ially during the season of the York races, when numbers flock over 
from the capital, and even from the South, this little inn has been the 
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soene of many a wildrevel, and of much reckless extravagance. On the 
oceasion of our visit it was occupied by a few young settlers of more 
sober mood, either going down to the capital or returning thence ; and 
who were partaking of a quiet supper of kangaroo steaks as we arrived, 
which was just at sunset, and in the short twilight which distinguishes 
these regions. os 
» Leaving the half-way house, no object of interest appears on the road : 
still the same monotonous hill, gully, and rock, with a burning sun 
‘ overhead, but eles cme by the trees—until at length you arrive at 
the toll-bar, y Creek. This latter place is miserable enough, 
with a doubtful supply of water in the summer season, and barely enough 
land for a small garden. Passing this, and for about four miles, 
we overtook the dray of a settler, and accompanied him as far as the foot 
of Green Mount, not a great distance from the spot described at the 
commencement. of our journey, and bearing the same features of land- 
seape. Here we left the teams to rest awhile, and proceeded upon the 
level pretty road leading to Guildford ; thus returning to Perth as we had 
left it. 
~It.may be remarked of the soil in the valleys of the Darling Range— 
which valleys are very small, however, in consequence of the hills of which 
it:is, composed intersecting each other at all points—that it is generally 
; but there:isian absence of water, and in many places a poisonous 
plant which will destroy sheep, though cattle, we understand, are safe from 
its-effects. The latter is a greater drawback than the former, as, by dint 
ofa little well-applied perseverance and labour, reservoirs may be easily 
constructed. - There can be no doubt that in time to come, when the 
country shall become more populated, many a lovely spot, here embosomed 
and shut out save to the denizens of the wild, will bear a smiling home- 
stead and farm ; indeed, many that we have ourselves seen, and where a 
temporary bivouac has been. formed, have caused us to linger ere we 
resigned to its primitive state so lovely a locality. There, mdeed, we 
felt: the certain melancholy about travelling, which none can experience 
save those who roll. along over sea or plain, marking the domains which 
man is to inherit of the Earth. It is a sad thing to part from any spot, 
no matter where, which has interested us by some peculiarity of feature or 
circumstance of social life; it is sad to mark each footfall on a sod far 
distant from a gay and thoughtless world, and, leaving each departing 
step, to reflect, as the eye oft wanders backward, that we shall probably 
= its precincts no more: it is then we almost resolve to demand it of 
ature, and pledge ourselves to a future speedy possession. 
Such are the eastern districts of the colony. Let us next traverse 
its southern and sea-board portion. 
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CuapTer V. 


MONSIEUR CASIMIR BLONDEAU VISITS THE THAMES TUNNEL AND THE 
JUNK, AND AFTERWARDS DINES AT BLACKWALL. ! 


“We resume our narrative from the journal of our enterprising young 
friend, 

“ Again a besutiful day. In good spirits we rise, after that delightful 
Cremorne soirée, and, not unregardful of breakfast, prepare for fresh ad- 
ventures. Some of our companions relate wonderful things of Tunnel 
and Docks, which create in my bosom an eternal longing to witness them. 
It is decided that a party of eight, of whom Monsieur Choppin forms 
one, and which I accompany, shall at once visit those strange places, 
But, to see all of the grand fast-flowing river that is possible, we deter- 
mine to part from the Hungerford Suspensions-Bridge. A quick "bus 
conyeys us once more through Temples-bar and Strand. We alight, and 
enter a noble market, principally renowned for fishes, Salmon, large as 
SurSelves, are lying flat upon marble beds; some-haye been guillotined ; of 
others remain but the tails: their flesh is a rich fire-colour. ; Here;too 
are monster turbots, which twenty men cannot at one meal devour. 
Lobsters. of gigantic size, their heads bristling with spear-points and 
armed with pag fangs, in scaly armour of a Diackish blue, struggle in 
huge panniers which we will not approach too nearly. Maltitu es, of 
other Fshes abound, the names of which it is hard to give, for in Paris 
only upon the table do we know them, disguised by the art of cooks. 
Some eels we recognise, and red-herrings, but many continue unknown’; 
in yain we look for the tunny, so nobly presented in the grand picture 
of Joseph Vernet ; he is not to be seen. } 

“ While we are gazing in wonder, a loud but friendly voice salutes our 
ears: we look around; Mr. Brassbridge is there, the man of cotton and 
dollars with whom we have made the voyage, on the railroad from Dover 
to London. He shiakes each of us by ie many times, exclaiming 
‘Howdydoo!’ the short but expressive English word of polite inquiry, 
after health, Great pleasure is on his face; he has been to Liverpool 
and back since last we saw him; cotton, he says, is greatly up; he has 
sold many bales (allots), and made ‘a good stroke of business.’ (JI a 
touché enormément.) He inquires where we are going? ‘To Tunnel 
and Docks,’ I reply... ‘ I’ll show you,’ briefly he exclaims. Then, with 
a look of interrogation, ‘ Fond of fish?’ he asks. ‘ But yes,’ I exclaim, 
and Monsieur C oppin loudly echoes me, ‘ We love him much.’ ‘I'll 
tell you what it is—(Je vats vous expliquer l'affaire)—replies Brass- 
bridge ; ‘ you fellows shall dine with me at Blackwall. I'll standSam. (A 
moi le régal.) We'llsee the Tunnel and Docks and everything, and then 
you shall pitch into (attaguer) the white-bait. What do you say, hey ? 

“We comprehend this frank and generous hospitality; to refuse it is 
impossible ; bowing we say ‘Yes, yes,’ and on the face of Monsieur 
Choppin are bright gleams of a lively satisfaction. - ‘Come along, then,’ 
exclaims Brassbridge. I take his arm; the rest follow in a fast walk, 
and soon we are on the Suspensions-Bridge. At the first pier some steps 
conduct us to a platform, where again are the maisonnettes of pikemen, 
beyond which we cannot pass till we have purchased our tickets. Mon- 
sieur Choppin would advance to pay for the party, but such a thing is not 
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heard of by Brassbridge. ‘I frank you all’—(Je paie pour tout-le-monde) 
—he says, rattling the heavy dollars in the pocket of his pantaloon; and 
not unreluctantly Monsieur Choppin puts up his purse. 

“The platform is crowded with persons eager to go in every direction; 
men in straw hats and linen jackets, with faces burnt to an African brown, 
stun the ears with loud cries of ‘ Chelsea,’ ‘ Wauxhall,’ ‘ Greenwich,’ and 
other fashionable places which line the banks of the river; streams of 

le are ever coming and going in the long narrow steamers made of | 
Hosting iron. Ceaseless is the movement, without which the Englishman 
cannot live. He is always going somewhere, and if not ¢oujours gai, is 
at least toujours busy (affairé). We follow Brassbridge into a boat which 
lies close to the wharf; and while we are turning round to admire, again 
we hear the voice of our conductor from a still farther off vessel calling to 
‘come on,’ or we shall be taken to some place where we want not to go. 
The steam hisses from beneath the paddle-boxes, irritating the waves ; 
but without fear we hurry away, and Brassbridge, with friendly tugs, 
assists our endeavours. At length we are safe, and wish to part; but not 
yet will she go, this sharp-pointed angry vessel. While we are pausing 
sa yor my comrades to Brassbridge; their names are Pigeonneau, 
y, Jannetan, Peloton, Babil, and Malingre, of fine republican families, 
all from the Rue St, Denis. Monsieur Choppin he already knows, and 
myself, From where we now stand Brassbridge points out to us many 
remarkable objects. Under the Suspensions-Bridge we perceive the new 
palace of Lords and Commons, costing already many millions; the Ab 
of Vestminsterre ; Privy’s-Garden, and the house of Sir Peel ; Whiteh: 
and its black neighbour, Scotland-Yard, the guartier of the coalheavers 
(portefaix), men of a singular costume, wearing breeches (culottes) of 
re velvet, white stockings (bas de coton blanc), short boots (bottes 
la Hongroise), and fantails (espéce de chapeau @ larges bords—a queue 
d’éventail): Brassbridge calls them ‘jolly fellows." In the sa 
direction we see a perspective still more grand: le pont de Waterloo 
an in truth, than that of Austerlitz), Somerset House, Lion’s Brewery, 
Brasserie des Lions), Beaufort’s-Building—famous for its printer 
Charles Whiting (Chasles Merlan)—Adelphi Terrace, and Water Gate, 
black with the smoke of ages. 

“At length we hear them cry ‘Shove off;’ the captain jumps on his 
paddles-bosk, the wheels make rapid revolutions, and away flies the 
steamer like a bird. Uneasily at first we grasp the railings, for fear of 
tumbling in the water, but this sensation soon yields to the pleasure of 
quick motion and an assured absence of danger. To smoke is now our 
wish, and already is my briquet in my hand, when a grim-faced tar (wn 
matelot) ‘piennithen' he utters words which I cannot understand ; then 
he points to the chimney in the middle of the vessel, on which is some 
writing (wn écriteau) : f send ‘No smocking allowed ahaft the tunnel.’ 
To comprehend what this will say I stare in vain, when luckily Brass- 
bridge approaches, and I find that to smoke where we are is not per- 
mitted. With polite bows we resign our cigars—the sailor says something 
in his argot to Brassbridge, who laughs—and the affair is at an end. 

“A thousand vessels now pass us—some up, some down the river. 
Many are filled with people who doubtless go to be married, for on 

are written the words ‘ Bride’ and ‘ Bridegroom ;’ others bear 
the names of flowers, of stars, of insects, of mermaids, and of tritons 
(watermen): of these last are a great many. Now we stop to take in 
more passengers ; then onwards we shoot again; on each side rising 
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towers part, chinenaety 909 the spires of countless churches. At last 

we pass under Bridge, where a changed and wonderful scene 
presents itself. It is no longer the small serpent steamers like that we 
‘ate in which now we see, but water-giants, whose sides no man can 
climb. These lie so thickly together that never can they be removed 
from where they are. For miles and miles it is the same thing ; hardly 
ean we discern the city for the multitude of ships, with their tall masts 
like trees and naked branches. Brassbridge explains everything: with- 
out him nothing should we know. Near Londons-Bridge is Billingsgate, 
where they speak the purest English, similar to the French at Blois; 
also the ladies there have a great celebrity: they are the poissardes of 
London, and call each other ‘ fish-fags.’ Next comes Tower of London, 
shining with weathercocks; then ‘ Pool,’ black and dirty with coal-ships 
—the Englishman’s treasure; afterwards, Wapping Old Stairs, cele- 
brated for a beautiful Miss Molly, about whom, in a pr patil ac 
Brassbridge sings a stanza, interrupting himself to point out w gin 
the Docks, which now I find are vast reservoirs with ships. It is 
a miracle that we dash ourselves against nothing; but to guard against 

, aggident, the captain watches from his paddles-bosk. Now he waves 
his right hand—now his left; then he says something, which a shrill 
voice repeats to the fire-burners below; and by these signs. and sounds 
our is regulated with an admirable precision. 

* tly our course is stopped, and Brassbridge says, ‘ This is Tunnel!’ 
We bid adieu to our vessel, and go on shore. We through a narrow 
passage, where sits a pikeman red with heat, ra i into a bureau, 
where for each person is paid a penny—the price of to enter. We then 
open a door and behold a profound vault, so deep that to peep down it we 
are almost afraid. But a wide staircase like a corkscrew leads to the bottom, 
and we hurry down. Arrived at the entrance of Tunnel, our emotions 
are sublime. Before us are two vast orifices, to the end of which uo man 
ean see. In one of these, brilliantly lit with gas, we enter. There is 
a strange damp smell, like nothing we have ever known; but cou- 

y we move on, though Pigeonneau and Tiby are white with 

as when they came to Dover. Brassbridge blows his nose, and 
says ‘It is a mouldy hole ;’ and adds, that ‘after this we must have a 
drop of brandy’ (une goutte). On one side of the way are small shops, 
where these amphibious people, who never see the light of day, sell 
numberless objects of fantasy— perspectives of Tunnel, engravings, medals, 
eakes and bonbons, gingersbeer, peacocks of spun-glass, and Townbridge- 
ware. One asks us to be weighed, another to be electrified; and a 
third invites us to stop and drmk hot coffee, which never, from the 
smell, should I judge to be what it is called. In the middle of Tunnel 
is a concealed band of music playing lively airs. Here, for a moment, 
we pause to look backwards an Sepetlice faint light at each ex- 
tremity showing us how far we have come. We salute the memory of 
the daring engineer, in whose name we recognise our countryman ; and 
for sixpence a-piece (douze sous chaque) we buy a medallion with his like- 
ness—a souvenir from Tunnel not to be forgotten. At the further end, on 
the side of the river, the name of which by us is quite unpronounceable 
(Rotherhithe),‘is a skilful artist, Sir Catlin, who takes ‘a correct likeness 
in two minutes’ for another sixpence. I only of the party consent to 
sit for my portrait, which I carry away in my pocket. We return as 
we came, still wondering at the mighty excavation, down the hollow 
sides of which we see the water trickling, and hurry on. We ascend 
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the: broad stairease; Brassbridge, who is stout, panting and blowing: 
«Thank God!’ he says, when he gets to the top; ‘thank God, that’s 
over!’ Not much less rejoiced are Pigeonneau and Tiby. Now it is 
that Brassbridge insists on the petit verre of which he had spoken in 
Tonnel. To a splendid edifice, which Brassbridge calls ‘a gin-palace’ 

is de Geniévre), we go, and from curiously thick glasses are served 
with brown and fiery brandy, of which none drink with pleasure, only: 
Brassbridge, Choppin, the ex-brigadier de gendarmes,: and Jannetan, 
whose ris a marchand de vin in the Rue St. Denis. 

“ Now we descend to the river, waiting for the steamer whicl shall 
earty us to Blackwall. As before, Brassbridge insists on paying for the 
tickets. Not long is it before one arrives, and, like ‘old s ” (viewr 
routiers), quickly are we on board. There was life in that brandy, 
although so hot. To describe all we see is not possible. As the fish m 
the river, so are the ships upon it: the Englishmen call them all ‘ craft’ 
(rusés), on account of the cunning manner in which they get along. 
More docks, more vessels ; never will they finish! On the left hand is 
Isle of Dogs (L’Ile de Chiens), where is smoke and steam, cement 
and cast-iron, pitch and tar and timber; on ‘the right are Detfort 
Docks, floating hospitals (ambulances @ Peau) and galleys (bagnes) ; 

Greenwich, once a palace of la Reine Elizabeth, now dedicated to 
ancient sailors (invalides) who lose their limbs in their terrible eombats 
with our great nation. Here, Brassbridge says, is a noble park, which 
We partly see, where great fétes are held twice im the year, at whicli all 
the “fashionables’ of London assist. It is sorrowful to us to know that 
it is no longer the season ; and Babil, who himself instructs in the dance 
(enseigne la dance), laments it loudly (@ haute voix). But Brassbridge, 
who, like most of his countrymen, is tant soit peu philosophe, declares 
‘there is a time for all things,’ and directs our eyes to a point of land 
before the vessel's head, asking if we see that? ‘To this an assent is 

ven, and we learn that there is Blackwall, where we shall dine; but 
he says we must see the junk (la Jonque Chinoise) of which we 
have heard so much. Speedily we reach the pier, and again are we on 
firm earth, though water ison every side. Nous sommes plus Hollandais 
qu’en Hollande. 

“Before we go to see this Chinese wonder, Brassbridge leads to 
‘ Brunswiks Hotel,’ which is to London a restaurant such as was 
formerly to Paris the Rocher de Cancale. Here our kind host demands 
if we will refresh ourselves, to which in the negative we reply, and 
he then orders dinner ‘to be ready in an hour.’ 

“We part for the junk. It is stationed but a short distance from 
where we landed. We pass another grand gin-palace, where, with pipes 
and pewter pots, and purple noses, East Indiamen (as the sailors here 
are called), are drinking rhum and porterre, seated before brown tables 
of mahogany (acajou), and toasting their sweethearts (/eurs maitresses). 
Behind this building are more docks, filled with vessels whose masts 
reach to the sky, and from whose bosoms are poured the riches of every 
clime. To see them there is not time, and over a moving bridge (us 
pont volant) we advance to where some figures, fantastically painted, 
like the Bains Chinois on the Boulevard des Italiens, assure us is the 
place we seek. Already we see the masts of the junk, but more than 
that a high enclosure of boards will not permit. Brassbridge, with nimble 
feet and ready purse, pays the admission—one schelling each—before we 
nH 2 
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know it; but in our mutual looks there is an understanding of a revanche 
which we have in store. 
“* We pass through a small pavilion into a garden, not unlike one of 
the guingettes at the Paris barriers, and the junk itself is plain to our 
eyes. © The coup-d'eil is indeed surprising. I call to mind.my classical 
recollections at the Ecole des Arts et Métiers. Do I behold an etins 
triréme; with its | and still loftier ? orare we again in 
middle ? ibinmther, for on the ace ich float from the masts 
are the dragons of a country which was old when Greece and Rome were 
’ ; on the hull of that vessel are monsters painted which only in 
Basvern imaginations ‘have existed. To sail this ship without rolli 
over into the ocean would seem impossible ; but yet it is heré, and three 
agoit was in China. An easy slope leads us upon the deck, where, 
m shapeless tunics and wide pantaloons of serge, with short feet mounted 
on chopines, with the hair twisted round the head and creeping down 
the back like a black snake, with faces round as moons and brown as 
chocolate, and eyes that make sharp angles, with nearly invisible noses, 
stand several natives of that country which is called Celestial. Angels, 
“indeed, are they, but of an opposite kind to. those of the Frenchman. 
These men are grouped posind aie cuisine, where they boil the rice. upon 
which they live; a tame diet, but enough for their energies. Better 
than the interior is the outside, whereon are painted many gastronomic 
scenes : cooks with frying-pans, active marmitons, and rejoicing guests} 
To make them fall over each other headlong appears the painter's 
intention. Next we see the grand salon, hung round with lanterns of 
all colours, and the walls painted with birds and beasts. The, golden 
goddess Chin-Tee, with her twenty-four arms, each bearing some. instru- 
ment of war or pleasure, sits at the upper end under a rich canopy, 
Around the salon are a thousand objets which show. themselves to the 
eyes, but remain not with the memory. The most pleasing remembrante 
is of the daughters of the Emperor of China, who smile at us from their 
pictures, as if they would say, Why do not the gentlemen of Paris come 
to Pekin? Chez nous il y a déja bien assez de Pekins!, Pourquoi 
n'y en a-t-il des Pekines !” yO ule 
Bagi? tos has purposely abstained from rendering this passage in 
“ We now goon ‘upper deck,’ where there are more goddesses—to 
our regret they are only of painted wood: here also are many cases filled 
with the curiosities which create a museum. Above this another salon 
presents itself;'in which we find a noble Chinese, He-Sing, who sells his 
sigtiature ‘for’ sixpence; and near him is Sam-Sing, who for five pounds 
(cent vingt-cing francs) will paint your portrait. For myself I prefer 
the one that already was made in Tunnel, feeling but small inclination to 
sit to ‘an artist’ who paints back-handed (@ [envers) and shows himself 
capable of misrepresenting the features of Europeans @ la Chinoise. 
How these magots vivants can either write or paint is to me a profound 
secret, for to all their are nails three inahes long, sharp and horny 
as the claws of birds. - To tell what was thought of all the things. we 
seé by Peloton and Tiby and Malingre (who greatly resembles the small- 
faced, wrinkled artist, Sam-Sing) is too much for this place ; Brassbridge, 
who walks arm-in-arm with Choppin, for whom he seems to have formed, 
an affection, is ready to burst with laughter. ‘My God!’ he cries at 
every moment, and therely digs his fist in the ribs of the stout brigadier, 
who laughs yellowly (rit jaune) in reply. At last we have done; and 
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leaving the mandarins to fish for snails, or salmon, or else what they. can 
catch with their e\ :r-ready rods and lines, we depart the junk, and ‘ make 
play,’ so Brassbric je says, for Brunswiks Hotel. 
- We enter a va t apartment set round with numerous tables, as at the 
Caféde Paris, or > Trois Fréres Provencauz, only the looking-glasses 
and pendules are w uting. Ex revanche, on one side it is all window. 
The table for Brass: dge is in the centre of the sa/on, where it projects 
towards the river ; thus we are enabled to see both up and down: on one 
hand is Isle of Dogs, with Greenvich, a noble prospect in the distance; on 
the other Bugsby’s-Hole (where formerly the pirates were hung in chains), 
and the warlike establishment of Voolvich, the Vincennes of London, 
Smiling waiters with white neckcloths tied in stiff horizontal bows claim 
from us our hats and walking-sticks, and we seat ourselves at table (nous 
nous attablons). We feel that this will prove a real English dinner (un 
véritable diner Anglais); and mutually we congratulate, for hunger is now 
added to our other sensations. 
~ * Civilisation, we see, has already made some progress in this country, 
for’ to’eat a potage we are first invited. But it is the good intention 
oily, not the execution, that we can praise; for in this potage, dark and 
stiff’ ‘and’ indescribable, no man could find it difficult to set his spoon 
upright. Brassbridge, with a burning, purple face, eats it eagerly, 
yo ad only to ‘poke’ his, right hand neighbour, Choppin, in the side, 
and say to him, * Capital turtle, ain't it?’ to which Choppin, with eyes 
that’ run’ water, ‘says, ‘Yes, yes,’ and appears to choke. However, we 
all eat some, though with green fat our jaws are almost sticking together. 
“To help it down,’ as Brassbridge’ says, the waiters bring round punch 
ofan ‘icy coldness.» This we gladly swallow, and find it excellent; it 
lifts our spirits, and already we begin to enjoy our condition. Round 
the’ salon I look at the numerous parties assembled to dine. Many 
ladies are there, for which pleasure I was unprepared ; and amongst them 
lobserved a handsome miss, with blue eyes and hair of gold, smiling 
greatly whenever ‘she pazes in the direction of where I sit. It is not 
poaeibhe for me to doubt of the cause, and expressively I return her glance, 
at which she still more sweetly smiles. It is now confirmed what I have 
always heard; that the English ladies are not fierce ones (les dames An- 
glaises ne sont pas farouches). But to myself this knowledge I keep, for 
fear that Tiby, or Pigeonneau, or Babil, who are sitting on the same side 
with me, should observe also, and struggle with me for a prize I intend to 
win, A fine fortune with that charming miss will crown my desires. 

“ These thoughts pass quickly through my mind; but now they receive 
another direction, for the waiters return loaded with dishes, with which 
the table is filled. They raise the covers, and at once all the fishes of 
the sea are before us. How to speak of them is the hardest task; to eat 
t uires alone the perseverance of a famished epicure, Salmon 
is there drest many ways ; first, plainly, in the huge block, which Brass- 
bridge eats, and persuades Choppin to do the same, with a sauce made of 
melted butter (beurre fondu), the juice of cockchafers, called ‘soy’ 
Coane pilés), and ‘ Harvey,’ another unknown liquid, invented by 

well-known author of the “ Meditations;’ then in cutlets; then 
en croquettes, in pudding, and &@ I Indienne, the last with fiery pre- 
serves which burn up our throats, and make us loudly call for more 
iced punch. There also are eels—some fricasseed, some fried, and others 
stewed. A rare fish, in which we delight, is called ‘ water-souchy,’ 
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made from flounders (des limandes), of which the river is full. Besides 
these are soles and turbot, and many more kinds, which to our astonish- 
ment’are served up with sauces which with pleasure we would eat on the 
Boulevard des Italiens. This mystery is ards explained by learn- 
ing that it is to a French cook these noble dishes are owing. To see 
that we can eat a joy to Brassbridge, who himself sets a 

example. < At a fish dinner,’ he exclaims, ‘ everybody should drink 

a fish!’ and quickly is poured out for us du Sherry et du vim de 
Rhin. Whenever I drink, cunningly I turn my eye and toast the 
charming miss, whom I still observe to smile. 

“At fongth these dishes are cleared, but not half the fish are yet eaten. 
the table are placed large plates of brown bread-and-butter (tar- 
de pain bis), and others holding lemons and eayennes-pepper (le 

rose de Cayenne). We wonder at these preparations, but our 
wonder increases when all the space between is filled with some of the 
largest dishes ever seen, which are piled up with fishes so small that not 
one of them is equal in size to my little finger. We doubt our eyes, 
thinking what this may mean. We imagine them to be sardines, but 
Brassbridge, in his jovial way, soon undeceives us. ‘ Now then for the 
white-bait!’ he cries, and with an enormous spoon he shovels a quantity 
innumerable into my) plate. ‘ Petit poisson of the ‘Thames,’ he says, 
*mangez, musseer, with brown bread-and-butter.’ The waiters fly round 
with the dishes. We begin to eat, and never then shall we stop. | The 
white-baits, hot and crisp fram the fire, crackle and melt in our mouths, 
and are of a delicious flavour. Brassbridge calls for Vin du Champagne. 
It comes foaming into the broad-headed pinaies ; down go the white-baits, 
rendered piqguantwith ore 0rd down go the brown éartines; and at 
instant down goes the champagne. Glass after glass disappears, but 
while the white-baits take one direction the wine takes another; it mounts 
to our heads: our gaiety of Paris, absent for many days, comes back to 
us, and loudly we laugh and talk, attracting to us the regard of many. 
More boldly now | look at the beautiful miss, nor yet has she forgotten 
tosmile. ‘Sweet gal,’ to myself I say, ‘1 shall marry you quickly.’ 

“At last impossible is it for us to eat more white-baits, and vainly the 
waiters present them. Where they come from, so many of them, is to us 
a miracle ; where they go to, Malingre and Peloton can best explain, for 
their unbuttoned waistcoats proclaim them bursting. It is well that we 
pause, or perhaps never should we eat again ; and yet such is the kindness 
of Nature, that in offering to man variety she doubles his powers. Science 
and experience’ have disclosed the fact, that long to pursue the same thin 
is to create disgust. For this reason a Frenchman runs from his wife, 
and an ; puts a rope round her neek and takes her to Smit- 
field Market to sell her. Owing to the same cause we regain our lost 
appetites atdinner. Vive la variété ! 

“The next enérée is of meats and fowls; des cételettes, des patés 
‘@'huitres et dhomard, boiled hens, bacons, and again lamb’s-ribs, with 
sauce aigre-doux. ‘There is but one rule for a Frenchman to follow in 
dining in this country—to take every meat he is offered, and sternly to 

every native sauce. It is on that rock the reputation of English 

is split open. Again we eat till hardly can we move our 
: and Tiby are grey (gris) with drinking. This I observe 
Brassbridge, who, laughing loudly, replies, ‘ Done brown, hey?” and 
more champagne, over which I wink at the beautiful 
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miss. Sweet dishes and pastry follow; one of the last—a tart made 
of rhubarb—being always taken medicinally in England. Some people, 
I am told, prefer ‘dinner pills,’ which they carry in their pockets, 
Have we done yet? Not so; still more is there to come—/romage 
de Chester, vast and heavy as a rock of red granite; and, strangely 
ending so great a repast, is a salad. Brassbridge invites us to drink. ale 
with this mountain cheese. There is a new kind—‘ Stogumber’ (guel 
dréle de nom !) which he loudly praises; but to drink any now we are 
not capable. Finally the table-clothes are removed, the dessert and wine 
are placed, the oe he is sent round; to which all do honour but 
Brassbridge alone, who says to me when I ask him if he shall take some, 
‘No, musseer; I stick to port.’ 

“We now carry some toasts. Brassbridge gives the first to ‘The 
Queen, God bless her ;’ then, ‘ To the happy union between France and 
England’ (which, as I look towards the door, where the beautiful miss 
is, now disappearing on the arm of an aged ‘gent,’ I know how to in- 
terpret); and then to ‘The party assembled on this occasion’ (when 
Brassbridge makes a speech, and says ‘on this occasion’ many times 
over). In return, we drink the health of Brassbridge, and after that 
we prepare to depart. 

“To stand. steady after such fast drinking is not easily accomplished, 
but we can very well see: some of us even see double. On the terrace 
in front of the stations-house many ladies and gentlemen are walking ; 
amongst them is the handsome miss, In passing I salute, by raising m 
hat, and the rest do the same. The handsome miss and her Paps wi 
others of their company, enter the stations-house: we also shall return 
to London. Again does Brassbridge take the tickets, and my friends 
enter with him the carriages... But.I desire to have another look at the 
dovely miss, and I pass by the carriage into which she has gone. She 
ds seated by the window.. A bold and happy thought inspires me. 
Sudden I recollect the portrait which was painted for me in Tunnel ; 
Itake it from my pocket, and while 1 gaze upon it for a moment the 
conductor of the train calls out to:me to take my seat. With the 
quickness of a lightning flash I throw the picture on the lap of the 
lovely miss; I kiss my hand, and dart away. Iam called to by Brass- 
bridge as I go by, but observing a carriage-door open at the end of the 
train, I jump in, there to feed upon myself with pleasant. recollections. 
In another instant the train is off, and soon I think shall 1 be in Lon- 
don once more, to see and follow to her home. that beautiful creature. 
Presently the carriage stops—much sooner than I, had expected. The 
door is opened, and with a light step I jump out; but. what do I see? 
Tam alone in a desolate place, with high walls round me, above which 
are the masts of ships, and lofty buildings full of blank windows; and 
far in front, along the line of rail, I perceive the train from which the 
carriage in which I sat has been cast off. I dash my hands into my 
face and utter loud cries, impossible for me to be heard but by a 
policemans, who comes to ask for my ticket. None have I to give him; 
it is Brassbridge who has them. He says I must go to the stations- 


house. ‘Where am I?’ I ask; ‘Is this London?’ A broad grin is.on 


‘ 





‘policemans 


his face as he replies, with the calmness of the imperturbable English, 
‘No; this is Poplar!’ 
ve‘ In, madness I shake my fist at the train, and gloomily follow the 






































SOAPEY SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
Cuaprer XXIII. 


A COUNTRY DINNER-PARTY. 





“Wet, what sport ?” asked Jawleyford, as he encountered our ex- 
ceedingly dirty friend crossing the entrance hall to his béd-room on 
his return from his day, or rather his non-day, with the “ Flat Hat 
Hunt.” 

‘‘ Why, not much—that’s to say, nothing particular—I mean, I've not 
had any,” blurted Soapey. 

“But you've had a run ?” observed Jawleyford, pointing to Soapey’s 
boots and breeches, stained with the variation of each soil. 

. “Ah, I got most of that going to cover,” replied Soapey; “ country’s 
awfully deep, roads abominably dirty:” adding, ‘“‘I wish I'd taken your 
advice, and stayed at home.” 

“‘T wish you had,” replied Jawleyford, ‘‘ you’d have had a most excel- 
lent rabbit-pie for luncheon. However, get: changed, and we will hear 
all about it after.” So saying, Jawleyford waved an adieu, and Soapey 
stumped away in his dirty water-logged boots. 

‘‘ I’m afraid you are very wet, Mr. Soapey Sponge,” observed 
Amelia in the sweetest tone, with the most loving smile possible, as our 
friend, with three steps at-a time, bounded up-stairs, and nearly. butted 
her on the landing, as she was on the point of coming down. | 

“Tam that,” exclaimed Soapey, delighted at the greeting; “I am 
that,” repeated he, slapping his much stained cords ; “ dirty, too,” added 
he, a. down at his nether man. 

‘* Hadn't you better get changed as quick as possible ?” asked Amelia, 
still keeping’ her aelaepaientie : # | 

“Oh: all in good time,” replied Soapey, “all in good time. -The 
sight of you warms me more than a fire would do;” adding, ‘‘I declare 
you look quite bewitching, after all the roughings and tumblings about 
out of doors.” : 

Oh! you not had a fall, have you?” exclaimed Amelia, looking the 
pots of despair; ‘you’ve not had a fall, have you? Do let me send 
or a doctor, and be bled.” 

Just then a door along the passage to the left opened; and Amelia, 
knowing pretty well who it was, smiled and tripped away, leaving Soapey 
to be bled or not as he thought proper. 

Our hero then made for his oe al where, having sucked off his 
— ont! - a himself of the rest of his hunting ee 

~ ‘wrap i up in his grey flannel dressing-gown, and commen 
parboiling his legs and feet, amid agreeable woidigutions arising out of 
the recent interview, and occasional references to his old friend “ Mogg,” 
whenever he'did not see his way on the matrimonial road as clearly as 
he could wish. ‘She'll have me, that’s certain,” observed he. 

“Curse the water! how hot it is!” exclaimed he, catching his foot up 
out of the bath, into which he had incautiously plunged it without ascer- 

taining the temperature of the water. He then sluiced it with cold, 
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and next had to add a little more hot; at last he got it to his mind, 
and lighting a cigar, prepared for uninterrupted enjoyment. 

“Gad!” said he, ‘she’s by no means a bad-looking girl” (whiff ). 
‘‘ Devilish good-looking girl” (puff); ‘ good head and neck, and carries 
it well too” (puff )—*“‘ capital eye” (whiff ), “bright and clear” (puff ); 
“no cataracts there. D—n her, she’s all good together” (whiff, puff, 
whiff.)  ‘* Nice size too,” continued he, “and well set up” (whiff, puff, 
whiff); “ straight as a dairy-maid” (puff ); “plenty of substance—grand 
thing substance” (puff). ‘“‘D—n me, I hate a weedy woman—fifteen 
two and a half—that’s to say, five feet four, ’s plenty of height for a 
woman” (puff). ‘ Height of a woman has nothing to do with her size” 
(whiff). ‘‘ Wish she hadn’t run off” (puff); “would like to have 
had a little more conversation with her” (whiff, puff). ‘‘ Women never 
look'so well as when one comes in wet and dirty from hunting” (puff ). 
He then sank silently back in the easy chair, and whiffed and puffed all 
sorts of fantastic clouds and columns and corkscrews at his leisure. The 
cigar being finished, and the water in the foot-bath beginning to cool, 
he emptied the remainder of the hot into it, and lighting a fresh cigar, 

speculating on how the match was to be accomplished. 

The lady was safe, that was clear; he had nothing to do but “ pop.” 
That he would do in the evening, or in the morning, or any time—a 
man living in the house witha girl need never be in want of an ‘oppor- 

‘that preliminary over, and the usual answer “ Ask papa” ob- 
tained, then came the question, how was the old boy to be managed? 
+for men with marriageable daughters are to all intents and purposes 
“old boys,” be their ages what they may. Question proposed—“ How 
was''the old boy to be managed?”. Was Soapey to take him as he 
had taken Mr. Depecarde—ask what he would come down with; or angle 
him,'as he had done Major Spencer—play one piece of confidence off 
against another; or take the high horse, as he had often done, and de- 
cline being questioned himself. 

Soapey became lost-in reflection. He sat with his eyes fixed on the 
Jawleyford portrait above the mantelpiece, wondering whether he was 
the! amiable, liberal, hearty, disinterested sort of man he appeared to be, 
indifferent about money, and only wanting unexceptionable young men 
like himself for his daughters ; or if he was a worldly-minded man, like 
old Mr. Moneybags of Worthing, who, after giving him every possible 
encouragement, sent him to the right about as he would a servant. So 
Soapey smoked and thought, and thought and smoked, till, the water in 
the foot-bath again getting cold, and the shades of night drawing on, 
leaving the little fire the labour of illuminating the whole of the great 
foamy apartment, he at last started up like a man determined to awake 

imself, and poking a match into the fire, lighted the candles on the 
toilette-table, and proceeded to adorn himself. Having again got himself 
into the killing tights and buckled pumps, with a fine flower-fronted 
shirt, ere he embarked on the delicacies and difficulties of the starcher 
he stirred the little pittance of a fire, and again folding himself in ‘his 
dressing-gown, endeavoured to prepare his mind for the calm considera~ 
tion of all the minute bearings of the question by a little light reading. 
He first tried “‘ Ruff’s Guide to the Turf,” Leger horses, Derby horses, 
Oaks’ fillies ; but that did not suit him, and he soon changed for his old 
friend “‘ Mogg.” Then in idea he transferred himself to London, now 
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fancying himself standing at the end of Burlington Arcade, hailing a 
Fulham or Turnham Green ’bus; now wrangling — a a for 
charging him sixpence when there was a pennant flapping at his nose 
with the words “ALL THE WAY 3D.” upon it; now folding the wooden 
doors of a Hansom cab in Oxford-street, calculating the extreme distance 
he could go for an eightpenny fare; until at last he fell into a downright 
vacant sort of reading, without rhyme or reason, just as one sometimes 
takes a read of a directory or a y ee een Conduit-street, George- 
street, to or from the Adelphi-terrace, Astley’s Amphitheatre, Baker- 
street, King-street, Bryanstone-square any part, Covent Garden Theatre, 
Foundling Hospital, Garden, and so on, till the b-a-n-g, b-a-n-g, 
b-a-n-g of the gong aroused him to a recollection of his duties. He 
then up and at his neckcloth. 

* Ah well,” said Soapey, reverting to his lady love, as he eyed himself 
intently in the glass while performing the critical operation, “ I'll just 
sound the old gentleman after dinner—one can do that sort of thing 
better over one’s wine, perhaps, than at any other time: looks less 
formal too,” added he, giving the cravat a knowing crease at the side ; 
and if it doesn’t seem to take, one can just pass it off as if it was done 
for somebody else—some young gentleman at Laverick Wells, for 
instance.” 

So saying, he on with his white waistcoat, and crowned the whole 
with a blue coat and metal buttons. Returning his “ Mogg” to his 
dressing-gown pocket, he blew out the candles, and groped his way down- 
stairs in the dark. 

In passing the dining-room he looked in (to see if there were any 
champagne-glasses set, we believe), when he saw that he should not 
have an opportunity of sounding his mtended papa-in-law after dinner, 
for he found the table laid for twelve, and a great display of plate, linen, 
and china, greater than any they had yet had. 

Soapey then swaggered on to the drawing-room, which was in a blaze 
of light. The lively, pretty Emily had stolen a march on her sister, and 
had just entered, attired in a fine new pale yellow silk dress with a point- 
lace berthe and other hangings. 

High words had ensued between the sisters as to the meanness of 
Amelia in trying to take her beau from her, especially after the airs 
Amelia had given herself respecting Soapey; and a minute observer 
might have seen the slight tinge of red on Emily’s eyelids, denoting the 
usual issue of such scenes. ‘The result was, that determined to do 
the best she could for herself ; and acting upon that principle, Emily pro- 
ceeded to dress with all expedition, calculating that as Mr. Sponge had 
come in wet, he would very likely dress at once and appear in the draw- 
ing-room in good time. Nor was she out in her reckoning, for she had 
hardly enjoyed an approving glance in the mirror ere our hero came 
swaggering in, twitching his arms as if he hadn't got his wristbands 
adjusted, and working his legs as if they didn’t belong to him. 

“Ah, my dear Miss Emley!” exclaimed he, advancing gaily towards 
her with extended: hand, which she took with all the pleasure in the 
_ Soy 

» prett k you,” replied she, looking as though she 
would Auspan A “ As well a Lent be without you.” ; ro 
Soapey, though a consummate judge of a horse, and all the minutiz 
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connected with them, and particularly dexterous at detecting the thimble- 
rig manoeuvre of a disinterested looker-on, was still rather green in the 
matter of woman; and having settled in his own mind that Amelia 
should be his choice, he concluded that Emily knew all about it, and was 
working on her sister's account instead of doing the agreeable for herself. 
And there it is where elder sisters have such an advantage over younger 
ones. They are always shown, or contrive to show themselves, first; 
and if a man once makes up his mind that the elder one will do, there is 
an end of the matter; and it is neither a deeper shade or two of blue, 
nor a brighter tinge of brown, nor a little smaller foot, nor a yet more 
elegant waist, that will make him change for a younger sister. The 
younger ones immediately become sisters in the men’s minds, and retire, 
or are retired, from the field—“ scratched,” as Soapey would say. 

Amelia, however, was not going to give Emily a chance ; for, having 
dressed with all the expedition compatible with an attractive toilette— 
a lavender-coloured satin with broad black lace flounces, and some heavy 
jewellery on her well-turned arms, she came sidling in so gently as almost 
tecatch Emily in the act of playing the agreeable. Turning the sidle 
into a stately sail, with a haughty sort of sneer and toss of the head to 
her sister, as much as to say, “ What are you doing with my man ?”—a 
sneer that suddenly changed into a sweet smile as her eye encountered 
Soapey’s—she just motioned him off to a sofa, where she commenced 
a sotto voce conversation in the true engaged-couple style. 

The plot then began to thicken. . First came Jawleyford, in a deuce of 
a stew. 

“Well, this is too bad!” exclaimed he, stamping and flourishing a 
seented note with a crest and initials at the top. ‘ This is too bad,” re- 
peated he; “people accepting invitations, and then crying off at the last 
moment.” 

‘Who is it can’t come, papa ?—the Foozles ?” asked Emily. 

“No+Foozles be hanged,” sneered Jawleyford, “ they always come— 
the Blossomnoses!” replied he, with an emphasis. 

The Blossomnoses !” exclaimed both girls, clasping their hands and 
locking up at the ceiling. 

“ What, all of them?” asked Emily. 

All of them,” rejoined Jawleyford. 

“ Why, that’s four,” observed Emily. 

‘«To be sure it is,” replied Jawleyford; “five, if you count them by 
appetites ; for old Blossomnose always eais and drinks as much as two 

e.”’ 
“* What excuse do they give ?” asked Amelia. 

“ Carriage-horse taken suddenly ill,” replied Jawleyford ; “as if that’s 

excuse when there are post-horses within half-a-dozen miles.” 

* He wouldn’t have been stopped hunting for want of a horse, I dare 
say,” observed Amelia. 

“T dare say it’s all a lie,” observed Jawleyford; adding, “ however, the 
invitation shall go for a dinner, all the same.” ; 

The denunciation was rece owe by the appearance of Spigot who 
came looming up the spacious wing-room in the full magnificence of 


black shorts, silk stockings, and buckled pumps, followed by a sheepish- 
looking, straight-haired, red apple-faced young gentleman, whom he 
announced as Mr. Robert aie 5 


Robert was the hope of the house of 
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Foozle;, and it. was fortunate his parents were satisfied with him, for few 
other people would. He was a young gentleman who shook hands with 
every, body, assented to, any thing that any body said, and in answering 
@ question, wherein indeed his conversation — consisted, he always 
followed; the words of the interrogation as much as he could. For 
instance; “*, Well, Robert, have you been at Dulverton to-day?” An- 
swer, “¢ Noy I've, not been at Dulverton to-day.” Question, “ Are you 
going to.Dulverton ‘to-morrow ’” Answer, ‘ No, I’m not going to Dul- 
verton to-morrow.” Having shaken hands with the party all round, and 
turned to the fire to warm his red fists, Jawleyford having stood at *‘ atten- 
tion” for such time as he thought Mrs. Foozle would be occupied before 
the glass in his study arranging her head-gear, and seeing no symptoms 
of any further announcement, at last asked Foozle if his papa and mamma 
were not coming, 

‘“¢ No, my papa and mamma are not coming,” replied he. 

“* Are you sure?” asked Jawleyford, in a tone of excitement. 

‘¢ Quite sure,” replied Foozle, in the most matter-of-course voice, 

* “ The deuce!” exclaimed Jawleyford, stamping his foot upon the soft 
rug; adding, *‘It never rains but it pours !” 

“‘ Have you any note, or anything?” asked Mrs. Jawleyford, who had 
followed Robert Foozle into the room. 

“‘ Yes, I have a note,” replied he, divmg into the inner pocket of his 
coat and producing one. 

The note was a letter—a letter from Mrs. Foozle to Mrs. Jawleyford, 
three sides and crossed ; and seeing the magnitude thereof, Mrs. Jawley- 
ford quietly put it into her reticule, observing “ that she hoped Mr. and 
Mrs. Foozle were well ?” 

“* Yes, they are well,” replied Robert, notwithstanding he had express 
orders to say that his papa had the tooth-ache, and his mamma the ear~ 
ache. So much for leading a man, as the lawyers call it! 

Jawleyford then gave a furious ring at the bell for-dinner, ‘and in due 
course of time the party of six proceeded to a table for twelve. Soapey 
pawned Mrs. Jawleyford off upon Robert Foozle, which gave ‘him the 
right to the fair Amelia, who walked off on Soapey'’s arm with a toss 
of her head at Emily, as though she thought him the finest, sprightliest 
man under the sun... Emily followed, and Jawleyford came sulking in 
alone, sore put out at the failure of what he meant for che grand enter- 
taiment. , 

Lights blazed in profusion ; lamps more accustomed had now become 
better behaved; . and the whole strength of the plate was called in re- 
quisition, sadly puzzling the unfortunate cook to find something to put 
upon each of the dishes. She, however, was one of your real magnani- 
mous-minded women, who would undertake to cook a lord mayor’s feast 
—soups, sweets, joints, entrées, and all. 

Jawleyford was nearly silent during the dinner ; indeed, he was too 
far off for conversation, had there been any for him to join in; which was 
not the case, for Amelia and Soapey kept up a hum of words, while 
Emily worked Robert Foozle with question and answer, such as 

“* Were your sisters out to-day ?” 

“Yes, my sisters were out to-day.” 

“ Are your sisters going to the Christmas ball?” 

“ Yes, my sisters are going to the Christmas ball,” &c., &c. 
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Still, nearly daft as Robert was, he was generally asked where there 
was anything going on ; and more than one young la— But we will not 
tell about that, as he is only one of the very small deer of our story. 

By the time the ladies took their departure, Mr. Jawleyford had some- 
what recovered from the annoyance of his disappointment ; and as they 
retired he rang the bell, and desired Spigot to set in the horse-shoe table, 
and bring a bottle of the “ green seal,” being the colour affixed on the 
bottles of a four-dozen hamper of port (“ curious old port at 48s.”) that 
had arrived from “Wintle and Co.” by rail (goods-train of course) that 
morning. 

AT, a !” exclaimed Jawleyford, as Spigot placed the heavy richly 
eut decanter on the horse-shoe table. “ There /” repeated he, drawing 
the green curtain as if to shade it from the fire, but in reality to hide the 
dulness the recent shaking had given it; “that wine,” said he, “is a 

uarter of a century in bottle, at the very least.” 

“ Indeed,” observed Mr. Sponge ; “time it was drunk.” 

“ A quarter of a century!” gaped Robert Foozle. 

“Quarter of a century if it’s a day,” replied Jawleyford, smacking his 
lips as he set down his glass after imbibing the precious beverage. 

“ Very fine,” observed re 1 bw as he sipped off his glass, ‘it’s 
odd to find tawny wine so full-bodied.” 

Well, now tell us all about your day's proceedings,” said Jawleyford, 
thinking it advisable to change the conversation at once. “ What sport 
had you with my lord? ” . 

“Oh, why, I really can’t tell you much,” drawled Soapey, with an air 
of bewilderment. ‘Strange country—strange faces—nobody I knew, 
and—” 

“ Ah, true,” replied Jawleyford, ‘‘true. It occurred to me after you 
were gone, that perhaps you might not knowany one. Ours, you see, is 
rather an out-of-the-way country ; very few of our people go to town, or 
indeed anywhere else ; they are all tarry-at-home birds. But they’d 
receive-you with great politeness, I’m sure—if they knew you came from 
here, at least,” added he. 

Soapey was silent, and took a great gulp of the dull Wintle, to save 
himself from answering. 

“Was my Lord Scamperdale out ?” asked Jawleyford, seeing he was 
not going to get a me Xe 

“Why, I can really hardly tell you that,” replied Soapey. “ There 
were two men out, either of whom might be him; at least, they both 
seemed to take the lead, and—and—” he was going say “d—n the 
people,” but he thought he might as well keep that to himself. 

“Stout, hale-looking men, dressed much alike, with great broad 
tortoise-shell-rimmed spectacles on ?” asked Jawleyford. 

“ Just so,” replied Soapey. 

— you are right then,” rejoined Jawleyford; “it would be my 
ord,” 

** And who was the other?” inquired Soapey. 

“ Oh, that beast, Jack Spraggon,” replied Jawleyford, curling up his 
nose as if he was going to be sick ; “one of the most odious wretches 
under the sun. I really don’t know any man that I have so great a dis- 
like to, so utter a contempt for, as that beast Jack, as they call him.” 

“ What is he?” asked Soapey. 
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“Oh, j nigra ip’s: the creature has nothing— 
nothmg ee lives on my lord—eats his venison, drinks his 
claret, rides his horses, bullies those his lordship doesn’t like to tackle 
with, and makes himself generally useful, as servants-of-all-work say 
when they advertise for places.” 

“ He seems like a man of that sort,” observed Soapey, as he thought 
over the compliments the two had paid him. : 

“Well, who else had you out, then ?” asked Jawleyford. ‘‘ Was Tom 
Washball there ?” 

“No,” replied Soapey ; “ he wasn’t out, I know.” : 

“ Ah, that’s unfortunate,’ observed per Ae oan ene oe 
passing the bottle to Soapey. “ Tom’s a capital fellow—a perfect gentle- 
man friend of ee If he’d heath you'd have had nothing 
to do mention my name, and he'd have put you all right in a 
minute. Who else was there, then?” continued he. 

“There was @ tall man in black, on a good-looking young brown 
horse, rather rash at his fences, but a fine style of goer.” 

” « What!” exclaimed Jawleyford, “a man in drab cords and jack- 
boots, with the flipes of his hat rather turning upwards ?” 

“‘ Just so,’ replied Soapey ; “and a double ri for a hat-string.” 

“That's Master Blossomnose,” observed Jawleyford, scarcely able to 
contain his indignation. ‘“That’s Master Blossommose,” repeated he, 
taking a back hand at the port in the excitement of the moment. 
** More to his credit if he were to stay at home and attend to his parish,” 
added Jawleyford ; meaning, it would have been more to his credit if he 
had fulfilled his engagement to him in the evening, instead of going out 
hunting in the morning. 

The two then sat silent for a time, Soapey seeing where the sore place 
was, and Robert Foozle as usual seeiug nothing. 

“ Ah, well,” observed Jawleyford, at length breaking silence, “it was 
unfortunate you went this morning. I did my best to prevent you—told 
you what a long way it was, and soon. However, never mind, we will 
put all right to-morrow. His lordship, I’m sure, will be most happy to 
see you. So help yourself,” continued he, passing the “ Wintle,” “and we 
will drink his health, and success to foxhunting.” 

Soapey filled a bumper and drank his lordship’s health, with the ac- 
companiment as desired ; and turning to Robert Foozle, who was doing 
likewise, said, “‘ Are you fond of hunting, sir ?” 

“ Yes, I’m fond of hunting,” replied Foozle. 

“ But mv don’t hunt, you know, Robert,” observed Jawleyford. 

“No, I don’t hunt,” replied Robert. 

The “green seal” being demolished, Jawleyford ordered a bottle of the 
“other,” attributing the slight discoloration (which he did not discover 
until they had nearly finished the bottle) to change of atmosphere in the 
outer cellar. Soapey tackled vigorously with the new comer, which was 
better than the first ; and Robert Foozle, drinking, as he spoke, by pattern, 
kept filling away, much to Jawleyford’s dissatisfaction, who was compelled 
to order a third.‘ During the progress of its demolition, the host’s tongue 
became considerably loosened. He talked of hunting and the charms of 
the chase—of the good fellowship it produced ; ro expatiated on the 
advantages it was of to the country ina national point of view, promoting 
as it did a spirit of manly enterprise, and encouraging our unrivalled 
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breed of horses ; both of which he looked upon as national objects, well 
worthy the attention of enlightened men like himself. 

_ Jawleyford was a great patron of the chase ; and his keeper, Watson, 
always had a bag-fox ready to turn down when my lord’s hounds met 
there. Jawleyford’s covers were never known to be drawn blank. 
Though they had been shot in the day before, they always held a fox the 
next—if a fox was wan 

Suave being quite at home on the subject of horses and hunting, 
lauded all his papa-in-law’s observations up to the skies; occasio 
considering whether it would be advisable to sell him a horse, and think- 
ing, if he did, whether he should let him have one of the three he had 
down, or should get old Buckram to buy some quiet screw that would 
stand a little work and yield him (Soapey) a little profit, and yet not 
demolish the great patron of English sports. The more Jawleyford 
drank, the more energetic he became, and the greater pleasure he antici- 

from the meet of the morrow. He docked the lord, and spoke of 
“ Scamperdale” as an excellent fellow—a real, good, hearty, honest, English 
gentleman—a man that “the more you knew the more you liked ;” all 
of which was very encouraging to Soapey. Spigot at length appeared 
to read the tea and coffee riot-act, when Jawleyford, determined not to’be 
done out of another bottle, pointing to the nearly-emjitied decanter, 
observed to Robert. Foozle, “ 1 suppose you'll not take any more wine?” 
To which Robert replied, “No, I'll not take any more wine.” Whereupon, 
pushing out his chair, and throwing away his napkin, Jawleyford arose 
and led the way to the drawing-room, followed by Soapey and this enter- 
taining young gentleman. 

A round game followed tea; which, in its turn, was sueceeded by a 
massive silver tray, chiefly decorated with cold water and tumblers; and 
as the various independent clocks in the drawing-room began chiming 
and striking eleven, Mr. Jawleyford thought he would try to get rid of 
Foozle by asking him if he hadn’t better stay all night. 

“ Yes, I think I'd better stay all night,” replied Foozle, 

“ But won't they be expecting you at home, Robert ?” asked Jawley- 
ford, not feeling disposed to be caught in his own trap. 

“ Yes, they'll be expecting me at home,” replied Foozle. 

“Then, perhaps, you had better not alarm them by staying,” suggested 
Jawleyford. 

“No, perhaps I’d better not alarm them by staying,’ repeated Foozle. 
Whereupon they all rose, and wishing him a very good night, Jawley- 
ford handed him over to Spigot, who transferred him to Brown, who 
passed him to Snell, to button into his booby-hutch. 

After talking Robert over, and expatiating on the misfortune it would 
be to have such a son, Jawleyford rang the bell for the banquet of water 
to be taken away; and ordering breakfast half-an-hour earlier than usual, 
our friends dispersed to bed. 


CuapTer XXIV. 
THE F. H. H. AGAIN. 


GENTLEMEN unaccustomed to public hunting often make queer figures 
of themselves when they go out. We have seen them in all sorts of odd 
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dresses, half foxhunters half fishermen, half foxhunters half sailors, with 
now and then a good sturdy cross of the farmer. 

Mr. Jawleyford was a cross between a military man and a dandy, with 
a slight touch of the squire. The green-and-gold Bumperkin foraging- 
cap, with the letters ‘“ B. Y. C.” (Bumperkin Yeomanry Cavalry) in 
front, was cocked jauntily on one side of his badger-pyed head, while he 
_— sportively with the patent leather strap—now toying with it on 

is lip, now dropping it below his chin, now hitching it up on to the peak. 
He had a tremendously stiff stock on—so hard that no pressure made it 
wrinkle, and so high that his pointed gills could hardly peer above -it. 
His coat was a bright green cut-away—made when collars were worn 
very high and very hollow, and when waists were supposed to be about 
the middle of a man’s back, Jawleyford’s back-buttons occupying that 
remarkable position. These, which were of dead gold with a bright rim, 
represented a hare full stretch for her life, and were the buttons of the 
old Muggeridge hunt—a hunt that had died many years ago from want 
of the necessary funds (80/.) to carry it on. The coat, which was single- 
breasted and velvet-collared, was extremely swallow-tailed, presenting a 
remarkable contrast to the barge-built, roomy roundabouts of the 
members of the “F. H. H.,” or Flat Hat Hunt; the collar rising 
behind, in the shape of a gothic arch, exhibited all the stitchings and 
threadings incident to that department of the garment. 

But if Mr. Jawleyford’s coat went to “hare,” his waistcoat was all for 
the “fox.” On a bright blue ground he sported such an infinity of 
“‘heads,” that there is no saying that he would have been safe in a 
kennel of unentered or unsteady hounds. One thing, to be sure, was in 
his favour—namely, that they were just as much like cats’ heads as foxes’. 
The coat and waistcoat were old stagers, but his nether man was encased 
im rhubarb-coloured tweed pantaloons of the newest make—a species of 
material extremely soft and comfortable to wear, but not so well adapted 
for roughing it across country. These had a broad brown stripe down 
the sides, and were shaped out over the foot of his fine French polished 
paper boots, the heels of which were decorated with long-necked, ringing 
spurs. Thus attired, with a little silver-mounted whip which he kept 
flourishing about, he encountered Mr. Sponge in the entrance hall, 
after breakfast—a meal that we have not thought it necessary to say 
anything about. Mr. Soapey, like all men who are “extremely 
natty” themselves, men who wouldn’t have a button out of place if it was 
ever so, hardly knew what to think of Jawleyford’s turn-out. It was 
clear he was no sportsman; and then came the question, whether he was 
of the privil few who may do what they like, and who can carry off 
any kind of absurdity. Whatever uneasiness Sponge felt on that score, 
Jawleyford, however, was quite at his ease, and swaggered about like an 
aide-de-camp at a review. 

“ Well, we should be going, I suppose,” said he, drawing on a pair of 
half-dirty kid gloves, and sabreing the air with his whip. 

“ Is Lord Scamperdale punctual ?”’ asked Soapey. 

* Tol-lol,” replied Jawleyford, “ tol-lol.’’ 

“He'll wait for you, I suppose?” observed Soapey, thinking to try 
Mao rar on that unerring criterion of favour. 

“ Y if he knew I was coming, I dare say he would,” replied Jaw- 
leyford slowly and deliberately, feeling it was now no time for flashing. 
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“If he knew I was coming | dare say he would,” repeated he ; “ indeed, I 
make no doubt he would: but one doesn’t like putting great men out of 
their way ;.besides which, it’s just as easy to be punctual as otherwise. 
When I was in the Bumperkin—” 

‘‘ But your horse is on, isn’t it?” interrupted Soapey ; “ he’ll see your 
horse there, you know.” 

“ Horse on, my dear fellow!” exclaimed Jawleyford, “ horse on? No, 
certainly net. How should I get there myself if my horse was on 2” 

“ Hack, to be sure,” replied Soapey, striking a light for his cigar. 

‘Ah, but then I should have no groom to go with me,” observed 
Jawleyford ; adding, “One must make a certain appearance, you know. 
But ¢ome, J dear Mr. Sponge, Mr. Spoapey Sponge,” continued he, 
laying hold of our hero’s arm, “let us get to the door, for that cigar of 
yours will fumigate the whole house; and Mrs. Jawleyford hates the 
smell of tobacco.” 

| Spigot, with his attendants in livery, here put a stop to the confab 
by ing past, drawing the bolts, and throwing back the spacious 
folding’ doors as if royalty itself were “‘ coming out.”’ 

‘The noise they made was heard outside; and on reaching the top of 
the’ spacious flight of steps, Soapey’s piebald in charge of a dirty village 
lad,» arid Jawleyford’s steeds with a sk -blue groom, were seen scuttling 
under the portico, for the’ owners to mount. The Jawleyford cavalry 
was none'of the best; but Jawleyford was pleased with it, and that is a 
gteat thing. Indeed, a thing had only to be Jawleyford's, to make 
Jawle excessively fond of it. 

a‘ There!’ exclaimed he, as they reached the third step from the 
bottom: “There !” repeated he, seizing Soapey by the arm, “ that’s 
what Icall shape. You don't see such an animal as that every day,” 

inting to a not badly-formed, but evidently worn-out, over-knee’d 

y that stood knuckling and trembling for Jawleyford to mount. 

“One of the ‘has beens,’ I should say,” replied Soapey, puffing a 
cloud of smoke ‘right past Jawleyford's nose; adding, “It’s a pity but 
you'could get him four new legs.” 

“Faith, I don’t see that he wants anything of the sort,” retorted 
Jawleyford, nettled as well at the smoke as the observation. 

“ Well, where ‘igtorance is ‘bliss, ’tis folly to be wise,’’’ replied 
Soapey, with another great puff, which nearly blinded Jawleyford. 
* <4 on, and let’s see how he goes,” added he, passing on to the piebald 
as he spoke. 

Mr. Sawleyford then mounted ; and having settled himself into a mili- 
tary seat, touched the old screw with the spur, and set off at a canter. 
The piebald, either mistaking the portico for a booth, and thinking it 
was a good place to exhibit in, or that he had done enough work the 
day before (Leather, we may here add, by way of parenthesis, having 
taken the change out of hint with a second fox after Mr. Sponge had 
gone home), the piebald here proceeded to die in the most approved 
form ; and not all Soapey’s “ Come-up’s” or kicks could induce him to 
rise before he had gone through the whole ceremony. At length, with 
a mane full of gravel, a side well smeared, and a ‘“ Wilkinson & Kidd” 
sadly scratched, the ci-devant actor arose, much to the relief of the 
village lad, who, having indulged in a gallop as he brought him from 
Lucksford, expected his death would be laid to his door. No sooner 
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was he up, than, without waiting for him to shake himself, Mr. Soapey 
vaulted into the saddle, and seizing him by the head, let in the Latch- 
fords in a style that satisfied the hack he was not going to canter in a 
circle. Away he went, best pace; for, like all Mr. Soapey’s horses, he 
had the knack of going, the general difficulty being to get them to go 
the way they were wanted. | 

Soapey presently overtook Mr. Jawleyford, who had been brought 
up by a gate, which he was making sundry ineffectual passes and efforts 
to open ; the gate and his horse seeming to have combined to prevent 
his getting through. Though an expert swordsman, he had never been 
able to accomplish the art of opening a gate, especially one of those 
gingerly-balanced, spring-snecked things that require to be taken at 
P nick of time, or they just drop to as the horse gets his’ nose to 
them. 

“Why arn’t you here to open the gate?” asked Jawleyford, snap- 
ws keep the blue boy bustled up as his master’s efforts became more 

at each attempt. 

The lad, like a wise fellow, dropped from his horse, and opening it with 
his hands, ran it back on foot. 

Jawleyford and Soapey then rode through. 

- Canter, canter, canter, Jawleyford went, with an arm a-kimbo, head 
well up, legs well down, toes well pointed, as if he were going to a race, 
where his work would end\on arriving, instead of to a fox-hunt, where it 
would only be beginning. 

“You are rather hard on the old nag, arn’t you?” at length asked 
Soapey, as, having cleared the rushy, swampy park, they came upon the 
macadamised turnpike, and Jawleyford sel the middle of it as the 
scene of his further progression. 

“Oh no!” replied Jawleyford, tit-tup-ing along with a loose rein, as 
if he was on the soundest, freshest-legged horse in the world; “oh no! 
my horses are used to it.” 

_ Well, but if you mean to hunt him,” observed Soapey, “he'll be 
blown before he gets to cover.” 

“Get him in wind, my dear fellow,” replied Jawleyford, “ get him in 
wind,” touching the horse with the spur as he spoke. 

“Faith, but if he was as well on his legs as he is in his wind, he’d not 
be amiss,” rejoined Soapey. 

So they cantered and trotted and trotted and cantered away, Soapey 
thinking he could afford pace as well as Jawleyford. Indeed, a horse has 
only to become a hack, to be able to do double the work he was ever sup- 
posed to be capable of. 

But to the meet. 

Scrambleford Green was a small straggling village on the top of a 
somewhat high hill, that divided the vale in which Jawleyford Court was 
situated, from the more fertile one of Farthinghoe, in which Lord 
Scamperdale lived. 

It was one of those out-of-the-way places at which the meet of the 
hounds, and a love feast or fair, consisting of two fiddlers (one for each: 
public-house), a few unlicensed packmen, three or four gingerbread 
stalls, a drove of cows and some sheep, form the great events of the year. 
among a le who are emngile happy and contented with that 
amount of gaiety. Think of that, you “used up” young gentlemen of 
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twenty, who have exhausted the pleasures of the whole world! The 
hounds did not come to Scrambleford Green often, for it was not a 
favourite meet; and when they did come, Frostyface and the men gener- 
ally had them pretty much to themselves. This day, however, was the 
exception ; and Old Tom Yarnley, whom age had bent nearly double, and - 
who hobbled along on two sticks, declared, that never in the course of his 
recollection, a period extending over the best part of a century, had he 
seen such a “sight of red coats” as mustered that morning at Scramble- 
ford Green. It seemed as if there had been a sudden rising of sports- 
men. What brought them all out? ' What brought Mr. Puffitgton, 
the master of the Hanby hounds, ‘out? What brought Blossomnose 
again? What Mr. Wake, Mr. Fossick, Mr. Fyle, who had all been out 
the day before ? 

Reader, the news had spread throughout the country that there was 
a great writer down ; and they wanted to see what he would say of 
them—they had come to sit for their portraits, in fact. There was a 
great gathering, at least for the Flat Hat Hunt, who seldom mustered 
above a dozen. ‘Tom Washball came, in a fine new coat and new flat- 
fliped hat with a broad binding; also Mr. Sparks, of Spark Hall ; 
Major oo ap Mr. Archer, of Cheam Lodge ; Mr. Reeves, of Coxwell 
Green ;* Mr. Bliss, of Boltonshaw ; Mr. Joyce, of Ebstone ; Dr. Capon, 
of Calcot ; Mr. Dribble, of Hook; Mr. Slade, of Three-Burrow Hill ; 
and several others. Great was the astonishment of each as the other 
cast up. 

“ Why, here’s Joe Reeves!” exclaimed Blossomnose. ‘‘ Who'd have 
thought of seeing you ?” 

“ And who'd have thought of seeing you ?” rejoined Reeves, shaking 
hands with the jolly old nose. : 

“ Here’s Tom Washball in time, for once, I] declare 
Mr. Fyle, as Mr. Washball cantered up in apple-pie order. 

“ Wonders will never cease!” observed Fossick, looking Washy 
over. 

So the field sat in a ring about the hounds, in the centre of which, as 
usual, were Jack and Lord Scamperdale, looking, with their great tor- 
toiseshell-rimmed spectacles, and short gray whiskers trimmed in a 
curve up to their noses, like a couple of horned owls in hats. 

“Here’s the man on the cow!” exclaimed Jack, as he espied Soapey 
and Jawleyford rising the hill together, easing their horses by standing 
in their stirrups and holding on by their manes. 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed Lord Scamperdale, turning his horse 
in the direction Jack was looking, and staring for hard life too. ‘ So 
or is, I declare!” observed he. “ And who the deuce is this with 

im ?” 

“That ass Jawleyford, as I live!” exclaimed Jack, as the blue boy 
now hove in sight. 

“So itis!’ said Lord Scamperdale ; “the confounded humbug!” 

“This boy’ll be after one of the young ladies,” observed Jack; “ not 
one of the writing chaps we thought he was.” 

“ Shouldn’t wonder,” replied Lord Scamperdale ; adding, in an under 
tone, “I vote we have a rise out of old Jaw. [I'll let you in for a good 
thing —you shall dine with him.” 

“Not I,” replied Jack. 


1”? 


exclaimed 
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“ You shall, though,” replied his lordship, firmly. 

“‘ Pray don’t!” entreated Jack. 

** By the powers, if you don’t,” rejoined his lordship, ‘ you shall not 
have a mount out of me for a month.’ 

While this conversation was going on, Jawleyford and Soapey, having 
risen the hill, had resumed their seats in the saddle, and Jawleyford, setting 
himself in attitude, tickled his horse with his spur, and proceeded to 
canter becomingly up to the pack ; Soapey and the groom following a 
little behind. | 

“ Well, Jawleyford, my dear fellow!” exclaimed Lord Scamperdale, 
putting his horse on a few steps to meet him as he came flourishing up ; 
“ Well, Jawleyford, my dear fellow, I’m delighted to see you,” extending 
a hand as he spoke. ‘“ Jack, here, told me that he saw your flag flying 
as he passed, and I said what a pity it was but I'd known before; for 
Jawleyford, said I, is a real ellow, and has asked me to dine so 
often that I’m almost ashamed to meet him ; and it would have been such 
a nice opportunity to have volunteered a visit, the hounds being here, 

ou see. 

7 Oh, that’s so kind of your lordship!" exclaimed Jawleyford, quite 
delighted—*“ that’s so kind of your lordship—that’s just what | like!— 
that’s just what Mrs. Jawleyford likes !—that’s just what we all like !— 
coming without fuss or ceremony, just as my friend Mr. Sponge, Mr. 
Soapey Sponge here, does. \By-the-way, will your lordship give me leave 
to introduce my friend Mr. Sponge—Mr. Soapey Sponge, my Lord 
Scamperdale.” Jawleyford suiting the action to the word, and manwu- 
vering the ceremony. 

“Ah! I made Mr. Sponge’s acquaintance yesterday,” observed his 
lordship drily, giving a sort of servants’ touch of his hat as he scruti- 
nised our friend through his formidable glasses; adding—“ To tell you 
the truth,” addressing himself in an under tone to Soapey, “I took you 
for one of those nasty writing chaps, whol abominate. But,” continued 
his lordship, returning to Jawleyiord, “Vil tell you what I said about 
the dinner. Jack, here, told me the flag was flying ; and I said I only 
wished I’d known before, and I would certainly Son proposed that Jack 
and I should dine with you, either to-day or to-morrow; but unfortunately 
I’d engaged myself to my Lord Barker’s not five minutes before.” 

“Ah, my lord!” exclaimed Jawleyford, throwing out his hand and 
shrugging his shoulders as if in despair, “you tantalise me—you do 
indeed. Vie should have come, or said nothing about it. You distress 
me—you do indeed.” 

“ Well, I’m wrong, perhaps,” replied his lordship, patting J awleyford 
encouragingly on the shoulder; “ but however, I'll tell you what,” said 
he, “ Jack here’s not engaged, and he shall come to you.’ 

“ Most happy to see Mr.—ha—hum—haw—Jack—that's to say, Mr. 
Spraggon,” replied Jawleyford, bowing very low, and Jaying his hand on 
his heart, as if quite overpowered at the idea of the honour. 

“Then that’s a bargain, Jack,” said his lordship, looking knowingly 
round at his much disconcerted friend ; “you dine and stay all night at 
Jawleyford Court to-morrow; and mind,” added he, “make yourself 
agreeable to the ladies.” 

“Couldn’t your lordship arrange it so that we might have the pleasure 
of seeing you both on some future day?” asked Jawleyford, anxious to 
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avert the Jack calamity. ‘‘ Say next week,” continued he; “ or suppose 
ou meet at the Court ?” 

“ Ha—he—hum. Meet at the Court,” mumbled his lordship—“ meet 
at the Court—ha—he—ha—hum—no; that won’t do—got no foxes.” 

“ Plenty of foxes, I assure you, my lord!” exclaimed Jawleyford. . 
“Plenty of foxes!” repeated he. ° 

‘We never find them, then, somehow,” observed his lordship, drily ; 
“at least none but those beggars in the laurels at the back of de 
stables.” 

“Ah! that will be the fault of the hounds,” replied Jawleyford ; 
“ they don’t take sufficient time to draw—run through the covers too 

uickly.” 

7 $< Fault of the hounds be hanged!” exclaimed Jack, who was the 
champion of the pack generally. ‘There’s not a more patient, pains- 
taking pack in the world than his lordship’s.” 

“ Ah—well—ah—never mind that,” replied his lordship, “ Jawleyford 
and you can settle that point over your port to-morrow ; meanwhile, if 
your friend Mr. What’s-his-name here, ’Il get his horse,” continued his 
ordship, addressing himself to Jawleyford, but looking at Soapey, who 
was still on the piebald, “ we'll throw off.” 

“Thank you, my lord,” replied Soapey; “but I'll mount at the cover 
side.” Soapey not being inclined to let the numerous Flat Hat Hunt field 
see the difference of inclination that occasionally existed between the 
gallant brown and himself. 

* As you please,” rejoined his lordship, “as you please,” Menge: his 
head at Frostyface, who forthwith gave the. office to the hounds ; where- 
upon all was commotion. Away the cavalcade went, and in less than 
five minutes the late bustling village resumed its wonted quiet; the 
old man on sticks, two crones gossiping at a door, a rag-or-anything- 
else-gatherer going about with a pe hy and a parcel of dirty children 
tumbling about on the green, being all that remained on the scene. 
All the able-bodied men had followed the hounds. Why the hounds 
had ever climbed the long hill seemed a mystery, seeing that they returned 
the way they came. 

Jawleyford, though sore disconcerted at having “Jack” pawned upon 
him, stuck to my lord, and rode on his right with the air of a general. 
He felt he was doing his duty as an Englishman in thus patronising the 
hounds—encouraging a manly spirit of independence, and hears 4 
our unrivalled breed of horses. The post-boy trot at which hounds travel, 
to be sure, is not well adapted for dignity ; but Jawleyford flourished 
and vapoured as well as he could under the circumstances, and considering 

they were going down hill. Lord Scamperdale rode along, laughing in 
his sleeve at the idea of the pleasant evening Jack and J stig oot would 
have together, occasionally complimenting Jawleyford on the cut and 
condition of his horse, al advising him to be careful of the switching 


raspers with which the country abounded, and which might be fatal to 
his nice nutmeg-coloured trousers. The rest of the “field” followed, the 
fall of the ground enabling them to see “how thick Jawleyford was with 
my lord.” Old Blossomnose, who, we should observe, had slipped away 
unperceived on Jawleyford’s arrival, took a bird’s-eye view from the rear. 
sm Blossom was riding the horse that ought to have gone in the 
A c ay’ 


to Jawleyford Court. 
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So haying inveigled the brown under lee of an outhouse as the 
field nivel pe was fortunate —_— to achieve the saddle without 
disclosing the secrets of the stau’>; and as he rejoined the throng in all 
the pride of shape, action, and well-groomed condition, even the.top- 
sawyers, Fossick, Fyle, Bliss, Archer, aud others, admitted that he was not 
a bad-looking horse; while the humbler-minded ones eyed Soapey with a 
mixture of awe and envy, thinking that literature must be an uncommon 

trade to stand such a horse. 

“Ts your friend What’s-his-name, there, a workman?” asked Lord 
Scamperdale, nodding towards oy as he trotted Hercules gently past 
on the turf by the side of the road along which they were riding: ~ 

“ Oh, no,” replied Jawleyford, tartly. ‘Oh, no—gentleman; man of 


—large property.” 
Pt dad not mean was he a mechanic,” explained his lordship drily, 
“but a workman; a ‘un across country, in fact.” His lordship 


working his arms as if he was going to set-to for a tussle. 

“A first-rate man! — first-rate man!” replied Jawleyford ; “ beat 
them all at Laverick Wells.” 

“I t so,” observed his lordship ; adding to himself, “then Jack 
sliall take the conceit out of him.” 

* Jack !” holloaed he over his shoulder to his friend, who was jogging 
a little behind ; “ Jack /” repeated he, “that Mr. Soapey Something—” 

“ Sponge !” observed Jawleyford, with an emphasis. 

“That Mr. Soapey Sponge,” continued his lordship, ‘is a stranger in 
the country : have the kindness to take care of him. You know what I 
mean ?” 

* Just so,” replied Jack ; “I'll take care of him.” 

“ Most polite of your lordship, I’m sure,” said Jawleyford, with a low 
bow, and laying his hand on his breast. “1 can assure you I shall 
a forget the marked attention I have received from your lordship this : 

X Thank you for nothing,” grunted his lordship to himself. 

Bump, bump; trot, trot; jabber, jabber, on they went as before. 

They had now got to the cover, Tickler Gorse, and ere the last horse- 
men had reached the last angle of the long hill, Frostyface was rolling 
about on foot in the luxuriant evergreen; now wholly visible, now all but 
overhead, like a man buffeting among the waves of the sea. Save 
Frosty’s cheery voice encouraging the invisible pack to “ wind him!” 
and ‘*rout him out!” an injunction that the shaking of the gorse showed 
they willingly obeyed, and an occasional exclamation from Jawleyford, of 
“ Beautiful! beautiful!—never saw better hounds!—can’t be a finer 
pack!” not a sound disturbed the stillness of the scene. The waggoners 
on the road stopped their wains, the late noisy ploughmen leaned vacantly 
on their stilts, the turnip-pullers stood erect in air, and the shepherds’ boys 
deserted the bleating flocks ;—all was life and joy and liberty—“ Liberty, 
equality, and foxhunt-ity !” 

“ Yo—i—cks, wind him! Y—o—o—icks! rout him out!” went 
Frosty ; occasionally varying the entertainment with a loud crack of his 
oe when he could get upon a piece of rising ground to clear 
the thong. ; 


“ Tally-ho !” screamed Jawleyford, hoisting the Bumperkin Yeomanry 
cap in the air. “ Tally-ho!” repeated he, looking triumphantly round, as 
much as to say, “ What a clever boy am I!” 
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“ Hold your noise !” roared Jack, who was posted a little below. 
Don’t you see it’s a hare ?” added he, amidst the uproarious mirth of the 


company. 

ei ae your great staring specs on, or I should have seen he 
hadn’t a tail,” retorted Jawleyford, nettled at the tone in which Jack had 
addressed him. 

“ Tail be ——!” replied Jack with a sneer; “ who but a tailor would 
call it a tail?” 

Just then a light low squeak of a whimper was heard in the lowest, 
thickest part of the gorse, and Frostyface cheered the hound to the echo. 
“ Hoick to Pillager! H—o—o—ick !” screamed he, in a long drawn 
note that thrilled through every frame, and set the horses a-capering. 

Ere Frosty’s prolonged screech was fairly finished, there was a an 
outburst. of melody, and such a shaking of the gorse-bushes, as plainly 
showed there was no safety for Reynard in cover; and great was the 
bustle and commotion among the seni Mr. Fossick lowered his 
hat-string and ran the fox’s-tooth through the buttonhole; Fyle drew 
his girths ; Washball took a long swig at his hunting-horn-shaped 
monkey; Major Mayo and Mr. Archer threw away their cigar ends; Mr. 
Bliss drew on his dogskin gloves; Mr. Wake rolled the thong of his 
whip round the stick, to be better able to encounter his puller; Mr. - 
Sparks got a yokel to take up a link of his curb ; George Smith and Joe 
Smith looked. at their watches; Sandy McGregor, the factor, filled his 
great Scotch nose with Irish snuff, exclaiming, as he dismissed the balance 
from his fingers by a knock against his thigh, “Oh, my mon, aw think 
this tod will gie us a ran!” while Blossomnose might be seen stealing 
gently on, on the far side of a thick fence, thinking to shirk Jawleyford, 
and get a good start into the bargain. 

In the midst of these and similar preparations for the fray, up went a 
whip’s cap at the low end of the cover; and a volley of “ Tallyhos” 
burst from our friends, as the fox, whisking his white-tipped brush in 
the air, was seen stealing away over the grassy hill beyond. What a 
commotion was there! How pale some looked! how happy others ! 

‘Sing out, Jack! for heaven's sake, sing out!” exclaimed Lord 
Scamperdale; an enthusiastic sportsman, always as eager for a run as 
if he never seen one. ‘ Sing out, Jack; or, by Jove, they'll over- 
ride ’em at starting !” 

“ Hotp Harp, gentlemen,” roared Jack, clapping spurs into his grey, 
or rather into his lordship’s grey, dashing in front, and drawing the 
horse across the road to stop the progression of the field. “ HoLp HARD, 
one minute !” repeated Jack, standing erect in his stirrups, and menacing 
them with his whip (a most formidable one). ‘‘ Whatever you do, pray 
let them get away! Pray don’t spoil your own sport! Pray remember 
they're his lordship’s hounds! — that they cost him five-and-twenty 
underd a-year—two thousand five undered a-year! And where, let me 
ax, with wheat down to nothing, would you get another master if he was 
to throw up ?” 

As Jack made this inquiry, he took a hurried glance at the now 
ag i pack; and seeing they were safe away, he wiped the foam 
rom his mouth on his sleeve, dropped into his saddle, and catching his 
horse short round by the head, clapped spurs into his sides, and galloped 
away, exclaiming, 
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“‘ Now, damme, we'll all start fair!” 

Then there was such a scrimmage ! such jostling and elbowing among 
the jealous ones ; such mening 98 cramming among the eager ones ; 
such ing pardons among the polite ones ; such spurting of ponies, 
such clam of cart-horses! All were bent on going as far as they 
could—all except Jawleyford, who sat curvetting and prancing in the 
patronising sort of way gentlemen do who encourage hounds for the sake 
of the manly spirit the sport engenders, and the advantage hunting is 
of in promoting the unrivalled breed of our cavalry horses—Bumperkin 
Yeomanry ones, to wit. 

His lordship having slipped away, horn in hand, under preterice of 
blowing the hounds out of cover, as soon as he set Jack at the field, had 
now got a good start, and, horse well in hand, was sailing away at their 
sterns. 

“ F.0-0-r-r-a-rd!’’ screamed Frostyface, coming up alongside of 
him, holding his horse—a magnificent thoroughbred bay—well by the 
head, and settling himself into his saddle as he went. 

« F-o-r-rard!” screeched his lordship, thrusting his spectacles on to 
his nose. 

*“ Twang—twang—twang,” went the huntsman’s deep-sounding horn. 

“ T’weet—t'weet—t'weet,” went his lordship’s shriller one. 

“We are in for a stinger, my lurd,”’ observed Jack, returning his 
MITT hope so," replied his lordshi his h 

“T hope so,” replied his lordship, putting his horn in his pocket. 

The hen flew the first fence aoaber ff 

6 arpa !” screamed Jack in the air, as he saw the hounds 
packing well together, and racing with a breast-high scent. 

“« F.9-r-rard !” screamed his lordship, who was a sort of echo to his 
huntsman, just as Jack Spraggon was ol to his lordship. 

“ He's away for Gunnersby Craigs,” observed Jack, pointing that way, 
for they were good ten miles off. 

“ Hope so,” replied his lordship, for whom the distance could never be 
too great, provided the pace corresponded. 

« F.9-0-r-rard!” screamed Jack. 

“‘ F-o-r-rard !” screeched his lordship. 

So they went flying and “ forrarding” together ; none of the field-— 
thanks to Jack Spraggon being able to overtake them. 

“« Y-0-o-nder he goes!” at last cried Frosty, taking off his cap as he 
—— the fox, some half mile ahead, stealing away round Newington 
“ Tallyho !” screeched his lordship, riding with his flat hat in the air 
by way of exciting the striving field to still further exertion. 

“ He’s a ae ga exclaimed Frosty, eyeing the fox’s going. 

“‘ He is that!” replied his lordship, staring at him with all his might. 

Then they rode on, and were presently rounding Newington hill them- 
selves, the hounds packing well and carrying a famous head. 
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THE CLOSING OF THE OPERA. 


HERE we are again at the end of August, and we find one more 
Opera season behind us—one more quiet opportunity to sit down (any- 
where but in our opera-box), and, with folded arms, to survey the merits, 
the perils, and the triumphs of the great LuMuey. . 

It is a trite observation, that men in power seldom repose on beds of 
roses ; but the position of the operatic manager in this respect is par- 
ticularly tantalising. He is obliged to occupy his whole time in erect- 
ing bowers of roses for his patrons, without reserving one solitary leaf 
for himself. He plucks the flowers from his bountiful garden, showers 
them upon his friends, and then rests as well as he can upon the 
thorns. ’ 

The season just over has been remarkable, both for its perils, and for 
the good fortune with which these have been omalaaiele Every now 
and then we have had the darkness which comes over one when entering 
a tunnel, followed by the sudden flash of light which salutes one on 
leaving it. Even before the season, lowering clouds began to show 
themselves ; and some people were wicked enough to prophesy that the 
Opera-house would not open at all. ‘That great, magnificent building at. 
the corner of the Haymarket was to remain mournfully locked up through- 
out a whole summer, uncheered by the voice of the singer or the echoing 
foot of the danseuse. ‘The dismal prognosticators little knew the vitalit 
of the establishment or of Lumley. You might as well attempt to dock 
the growth of an oak by laying a few pounds’ weight on its summit, 
as try to arrest the energies of that untiring: genius * a handful of ad- 
verse circumstances. ‘Ihe Opera did open at its appointed time; Al- 
boni, one of the most charming vocalists in the world, was at first the 
prima donna, A neat success was achieved by Madame Giuliani, who 
afterwards appeared as a very superior Adalgisa, and Easter was reached 
with safety. 

However, the period before Easter, as we have learnedly shown long 
ago, tries no point. Splendid victories are not then to be gained ; and if 
there is a loss, it is not very compromising. ‘ What will he do after 
Easter?” asked the respectable body of croakers. 

The success of Mademoiselle Parodi in “ Norma” was the first achieve- 
ment, and was important enough to attract the attention of the town ; 
but the grand feature of the time immediately after Easter was the re- 
appearance of Mademoiselle Jenny Lind. We mean the re-appearance 
as an acting vocalist—not at the “classical concert,” which even the 
nightingale could not render palatable to the yawning habitués. There 
were to have been six of these lugubrious entertainments, but the failure 
of “ Zauberfléte” was at once detected, and Jenny preferred a re- 
sumption of theatrical costume to a toilsome succession of ineffective 
performances. Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm which greeted her 
Amina—not even that which first welcomed her in 1847. Jenny Lind 
has certainly firm hold on the heart of the public, which is rarely 
attained by an artist. She has succeeded in gaining, not only the ad- 
miration, but the love of the English nation. This fact is to be tested, 
not only by the applause that has made the theatre reverberate every 

night of her performance, but by conversations without the walls. Enter 
any vehicle for land or water travelling, and you will find Jenny Lind a 
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popular theme for discussion. Her artistic merits and her charitable acts 
are alike talked over with fervour; and persons profess to have heard 
Jenny Lind, who never entered the doors of the Opera-house to hear any 
other 


The period during which she remained before the public this year was 
short and brilliant. When she had departed, the croakers again raised 
their voices. ‘“ What is to be the attraction now ?” Nothing could be. 
more delightful than the performance of Alboni in the several characters 
in which she appeared after the departure of Jenny; still, as we ob- 
served last month, it was universally felt that a strong excitement,was 
necessary to fill up about six weeks of the season. 

We have said already, and the public has seen with its own eyes, how 
completely the difficulty was solved by the return to the stage of the 
Countess de Rossi. To all those who look back to the season of 1849, 
her re-appearance will come out among other events as the great feature 
of that season. She stands at present as the grand object of public 
attention; her biography is the brochure of the day; and a brilliant 
provincial career will be the sure sequence of her London triumph. 

Madame Sontag may be considered especially the favourite of the 

i . By her connexions and by her mammers she belongs essentially 
to the highest class, and every part that she undertakes she construes 
from the ladylike point of view. If, as in Susanna, she has to assume 
the archness of the soubrette, she is most careful that the archness shall 
involve nothing of pertness or vulgarity. It is her tendency always to 
soften down “the less refined peculiarities of character, and to give an 
idealised version, in which, however, there is nothing insipid. Her sing- 
ing is the very perfection of perfection; and probably no vocalist who has 
ever trod the stage has attained to such a degree the power of distinctive 
articulation and shadowing. The “ Deh vieni,” in “ Figaro,” was a 
perfect luxury of song. 

As for the dancing department, we beg to thank Mr. Lumley for the 
abolition of that heavy recreation, the grand ballet, which cost a world 
of money, and produced a world of weariness. An idea neatly set forth 
by means of dancing, and gracefully decorated with costume and one or 
two scenes, is all that is required by the epicurean votaries of Terpsi- 
chore. Out on the heavy processions, and the lifeless pantomime, and 
the dull comic fathers, who im vain labour to get humour out of stage- 
conventionalities, and the long stories which nobody understands! One 
or two striking ¢ableaux, like those in ‘“‘ Les Plaisirs d’Hiver,” where 
ballet fan is carried to its highest pitch—one neat, “spicy” little combina- 
tion, with Carolina Rosati as the principal figure—and we shall be per- 
fectly satisfied. 

So now we take leave of the Opera for the good year 1849, hoping 
that in 1850 we shall again look upon Sontag, Parodi, and Rosati, and 


still find ourselves admiring the spirit, tact, and integrity of our old friend 
Mr. Lumley. : Og 





THE THEATRES. 


A review of the theatres at present would be a critique on the aspect 
of closed doors. We see manifestations precursory to renewed activity in 
September, but nothing is at present fairly above ground. 
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LITERATURE. 


THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE.* 


laxe Canada, the Cape has for some time back been a hotbed of 
colonial controversy. When war broke out in Kafirland in 1846, 

pular accounts unanimously concurred in representing wars with the 
Kafirs as being invariably caused by the most unprovoked and wanton 
aggression on the part of a set of wily, treacherous, and ferocious savages ; 
while, on the other hand, the colonial press, and certain missio 
writers belonging to what has been called the “ Philanthropist” party, 
unhesitatingly placed the whole blame at the door of “ the rapacious, 
encroaching, and insatiable colonists.” 

The work now before us, written by two most competent individuals, 
Colonel Napier and Mrs. Ward—both some time resident at the Cape 
and in Kafirland, both trained by habits of observation and reflection to 
judge for themselves, and both distinguished in the world of literature—is 
devoted in its earlier parts to combating the misrepresentations of the 
so-called philanthropists, and to exposing the errors that have been en- 
tailed by the false position in which such views have placed the colonist’ 
and the native, 

Upon the arrival of both the above parties the old system had again 
been brought into play—a mistaken philanthropy was again in the as- 
cendant; and the consequence was that, instead of fighting, truces, pala- 
yers, proclamations, and protestations were the order of the day; ‘and 
these crafty barbarians, after having worsted us in the field, now fairly 
outwitted us in the cabinet.” 

We have already related from Mrs. Ward’s “ Five Years in Kafirland,” 
how the chiefs, Sandilla and Macomo, gained time by their protestations, 
until, when it pleased them to throw off their disguise, the commissariat 
was nigh exhausted, the summer heat intolerable, and the herbage dried 
up, so that the advance of the army was rendered more and more difficult. 
We also alluded to that extraordinary act, called ‘“‘ Registration,” which 
enabled any Kafir possessed of a ticket to claim back the colonists’ cattle 
which had been recovered by foree of arms. Colonel Napier speaks of 
this truly absurd and unjust regulation in language similar to that held 
previously by Mrs, Ward. 

Colonel Napier and Mrs. Ward also alike argue, first, that the Kafirs 
are miscalled aborigines, for they took the land they hold from the 
Bushmen ; and ‘secondly, that these people have, instead of being ill- 
treated and oppressed, invariably met with too much leniency and kind- 
ness, alike from the government and the colonists; have been assisted 
in time of need, and saved by us from the devastating irruptions of hordes 
of the same race ; and that, instead of evincing gratitude for these good 
offices, the Kafir has returned their kindness by treachery of the deepest 
dye, the murder of the settlers, the destruction of their homesteads—in 
fact, by plunder and rapine on the most sweeping scale. 

The author and the editress alike proclaim the injustice of impeaching 
a community or a system for the errors of individuals ; but they do not 
hesitate to say that there have been among the missionaries illiterate 
men, who, under the mask of religion, have spread discontent, distrust, 


* Past and Future Emigration; or, the Book of the Cape. Edited by the 
Author of “ Five Years in Kafirland.” T. C. Newby. 
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and idleness about them. The appointment, happily, of a bishop and of 
accredited ministers will be the first step towards weeding this sacred 
vineyard of such ignorant and vicious men. 

Tt was the same mistaken philanthropy, which has always been legis- 
lating in favour of the savage to the neglect of the colonist, which 
brought about a few years ago the emigration en masse of a large 

rtion of the Dutch ” ac whereby the colony lost many thousand of. 

r ablest defenders, who preferred encountering all the dangers and 
privations of the wilderness, to being left neglected and unprotected, 
plundered with im punity, and, “lastly, insult being heaped on injury, 
not only cruelly calumniated, but actually turned into ridicule.” 

In that which concerns the observations and suggestions for the defence 
of the eastern frontier of the Cape of Good Hope, as they were written 
before the new machinery had been set to work in Cape Colony by Sir 
Harry Smith, it will be needless to refer to them now beyond observing, 
that they contain many practical suggestions which might be made avail- 
able in the present day, and without which the proposed colonisation of 
the eastern frontier could scarcely be effected with safety. Upon this 
subject, and that of emigration generally, the information is very full and 
distinct. Labour is to be provided by means of convict emigration in 
the west, much to the discomfiture of the existing colonial population ; 
our authors direct the attention of the reader, therefore, more to the 
eastward, where, they say, “the soil and climate conspire to promise a 
more copious and varied fertility.’" England is now fully awakened to 
the absolute and paramount necessity of emigration, as a means by which 
she can alone be relieved of the burden of a poor and overwhelming 
population; and it is to be hoped that the stores of information as to the 
capabilities of the Cape, here conveyed to us, will not be lost to the 


country at large. Sei 


ADVENTURES OF A GREEK LADY.* 

Tue Greek lady who here relates her adventures is a person to whom 
much interest is attached. The daughter of Sciot and Candiot nobles, 
she accompanied her father to the court of Naples, where she attracted 
the attention of the late Queen Caroline, who adopted her as her own 
daughter. Such a close intimacy revives subjects of now by-gone dis- 
cussion; but the imprudent conduct, to say the least of it, and the vaga- 
ries of Caroline of Brunswick, were seldom placed in a clearer and yet 
less offensive form before the public. It is needless to say that this 
protégé sides devotedly with her royal protectress; yet she relates exam- 
ples of the relations that existed between the notorious Bergami and her 
royal highness that are, even according to her own words, of a very suspi- 
cious character. Such most especially is the account of the dinner-party 
at Genoa, at which the princess appeared leaning on her pseudo-lacquey’s 
arm, and placed him at her right hand. Well may the English portion 
of the company have been filled with dismay! Equally and glaringly 
oe was the princess’s conduct at Patras. 

hen a hog years of age the little Countess Stephano was affianced 
toa young Scot named Donald, an officer in the English navy. The 
sieeaae of the betrothal, she intimates, was performed with great solem- 
nity, and the princess settled a handsome dowry on her protégé. Consi- 


. * Adventures of a Greek Lady, the adopted daughter of the late Queen Caro- 
line. Written by Herself. 2 mid H. rig g of the late Queen Caro 
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dering that such things as the betrothal of children is unknown in this 
country, it reflects highly on Captain Donald that he adhered through 
life to this engagement, and that he was ever kind, attentive, and affec- 
tionate to the Greek lady; who herself, with the vanity so peculiar to the 
Eastern character, avows that, “ brought up as I had os in the courtly 
circle of an accomplished princess—introduced by her to many of the 
most distinguished persons of the age, and having been the companion 
of her travels through the most interesting regions of the earth, it can 
scarcely seem surprising that my tastes, and indeed my whole turn of 
thought, rose somewhat above the ordinary level. The consequence was, 
that I did not look forward with much of happy anticipation to the time 
when I should be called upon to enter into a less brilliant position of life.” 

There was not much promise of happiness here ; and indeed the career 
of the Greek lady, from the time that she parted from her protectress, 
appears to have been solely devoted to the display of herself and costume 
throughout Europe and America. At Glasgow she says, 


My Greek costume, and my power of conversing in various languages, in- 
terested several gentlemen of the company, who had travelled in those parts of 
the world which I had visited with the Princess of Wales. Some of the ladies 
present did not, however, appear to be quite pleased with the marked notice 
directed tome. Lady E D was particularly piqued, and did not disguise © 
her dissatisfaction, though without departing from those rules of politeness 
which are always observed by well-bred persons. ‘That the umbrage she felt on 
this occasion was not either slight or transient, is certain; for, in after years of 
my life, some passages of that lady’s conduct towards me savoured strongly of 
vengeance. 

These points of attraction, as well as others frequently alluded to in the 


pages before us, brought about many offers of marriage; at Montreal, 
for example, from an officer of marines ; and when in India, she says, 
“That I am not a begum, or Indian princess, is no one’s fault but m 

own,” a native prince, one Allum ud Doulah, having made a formal pro- 
posal for her hand. Upon the death of Captain Donald, the a 
the poor countess underwent to force her into the apparently much ab- 
horred state of marriage are really painful to peruse! Whether these 
confessions, by their extreme personality, and the peculiarly Oriental turn 
of mind of their author, do not go beyond what is strictly permissible, we 
will not venture to say, as a lady and a foreigner is in the case; but 
there can be no doubt that the mixture of naiveté, ingenuousness, and 
vanity which belong to them, impart to these said confessions a rich and 
rare interest. On one point the Greek lady’s memory, we suspect, has 
played her false ; it is when she says that Bergami was not with the 
princess at St. Omer’s. 


BELL’S WAYSIDE PICTURES.* 

Tuts very tasteful book must become popular with tourists. Strong 
appreciation of the beautiful, quick sense of the peculiar and charac- 
teristic, and lively perception of social anomalies, are the ay Ba 
features of the mind of the author of “ Wayside Pictures through 
France, Belgium, and Holland.” 

Landing at Havre, a first and truly French scene presented itself to 
Mr, Bell—four Frenchwomen at breakfast, eating, drinking, laughing, 
and screaming all together with indescribable volubility. 

“Tt was,” he says, “a striking sight, upon first landing from England— 


staid, decorous, conventional England—to come suddenly upon such a party ina 
public room: four ladies, without a gentleman, ordering the waiters with a loud 


* Wayside Pictures through France, Belgium, and Holland. By Robert Bell, 
Author of the “ Life of Canning,” &c. R. Bentley. 
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confidence that defied criticism, and feasting away at the top of their animal 

Of course, that was only the first image which involuntarily forced itself 

to be displaced by a moment’s reflection; since the universality of such 

ay be accepted as evidence of a more advanced stage of civilisation than 
in reference to the conduct of women—little as we are disposed 

to exchange our retreating manners for this boisterous fearlessness.” 

It isi ible to follow Mr. Bell in his zigzag paths through town and 
city, in and out of wood and glen, by mill-stream, village, and hill-side, losing - 
himself in all manner of places, but still touching with the same interest 

—— shattered towers, dusk woods, 
The hives of men, or whispering solitudes. ‘ 

The fortifications of France, he justly remarks, and the mercantile spirit 
enclosed by them, are antagonistic principles, and cannot subsist together. 
The government of France might as well issue an edict to stop all the 
clocks and watches in the kingdom at a particular moment every day, 
for the purpose of regulating the sun, as build fortifications to restrain 
the free action of industry. All such hindrances must vanish, as know- 
ledge makes head against ignorance, and discovers to us surer safeguards 
than bastions and dykes. The passport system is a similar contradiction 
to the spirit of the age, and cannot, even as a source of revenue, con- 
tinué to co-exist with railroads and steam-packets. 

Mr. Bell remarks of the Seine, as compared with the Rhine, that both 
are dotted all over with traditions, but they are of a different order. 
On the one, ruined castles of great land-pirates, mouldering in a legendary 
atmosphere of love and rapine; on the other, the monastery reigns para- 
mount over the chiteau: but where strongholds exist, their traditions are 
those of knights who won their spurs in legitimate fields, and who, in 
spite of the vicissitudes of civil and foreign wars, transmitted honourable 
names to their posterity. Next come antique Norman towns—Rouen and 
Caen at the head—with annihilated old churches; towns whose history 
is as much mixed up with English tradition as with that of the Normans 
themselves; and then the diligence, the interior of which has so long been 
a complete comedy-in-little of French life, but soon destined to disappear 
before its potent rival, the railway carriage. To these again succeed the 
fairy legends of Normandy, “full of a humanising tenderness, which falls 
in gracefully with the sombre earnestness of the popular temperament.” 
Vaus de Vire, and its lyrists—Ville Dieu, and its pious galantie-show— 
Norman caps, and the faces under them—economical Avranches— Mont 
St. Michel, its chivalrous legends, and its memorials of war and prison— 
St. Malo, “the gustiest spot on the whole coast”—Dinon, and its hero 
Du Guesclin—the habits and superstitions of the Bretons—the great green 
Loire, with populous Nantes, and reminiscences of the Duchess of Berri— 
and Angers, and the war of La Vendée ; which lead the way to Saumur, 
the town which Mr. Bell especially recommends to the settler, “ the 

ise of the demi-fortune,” he expressively calls it. From Saumur to 
is and Orleans is now, it is needless to say, but a step. 

And here dropping the curtain on France, Mr. Bell carries the reader, by 
asudden change of scene, to “drowsy, stately old Antwerp,”—to Malines, 
the centre of the railroad system in Belgium—to Bruges, to Brussels, to 
Waterloo, down the Meuse to Liége, and thence by the Rhine to Holland. 
This will suffice to give an idea of the variety presented in these Wayside 
Sketches, though not of the interest imparted to them by the author. 

Mr. Bell's remarks upon the English abroad especially deserve perusal ; 
and we sincerely hope they may fall in some p not as seeds cast 
upon the wind, to be blown away, but to take root, and work reform. 
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THE FORTUNES OF WOMAN.* 


In future times the historian will probably look to the “novel” litera- 
ture of the day for the expression of shades of feeling and manners, which 
are lost sight of in the lapse of more important events. In such a case 
the times we live in may admit of strange representations. The Romans 
presented in serious history as they are in the pages of the poet of Aqui- 
num, would not be more extravagant. The woman whose fortunes are 
depicted by the clever pen of Miss Lamont, for example, is, at least at the 
outset, a vain, worldly, and unprincipled person in an inferior station of life. 
Such moral, or rather immoral, idiosyneracy, enables her to push her 
way amidst all sorts of difficulties, to thrive where others would faint, and 
to come not only unstained, but improved by practice and experience, 
from all kinds of corruption, mental and corporeal. Such experiences 
would not be even tolerated from a pen of ordinary calibre: there must 
be power, to grapple with vice and to render its Acdesisiseet manifest ; 
there must be tact and discrimination, to distinguish between errors that 
spring from position and circumstances, and such as have their origin in 
a corrupt heart ; there must above all be talent, to depict the darker phases 
of human nature (quite as common as the brighter) alike with vigour 
and fidelity. These powers Miss Lamont possesses in an eminent degree, ~ 
and “ The Fortunes of Woman” will earn for her high repute in an artis- 
tie point of view. The character of the work may be judged of from a 
few examples. The daughter of a milliner who absconds from her hus- 
band with a Lord Walfield, the heroine enters life, after burying her 
broken-hearted father, as an attendant at Harrow Hall, of which she is 
destined to be ultimately the mistress, and where “ with small flatteries 
to the lower in the female department, and with ready impertinences to 
the men,” she soon became a favourite. The marriage of one of the young 
ladies takes the soubrette to London, where she obtains much worldly 
advice from her runaway mother. By the aid of this experienced person, 
our heroine rises from lady's maid to be a teacher “in a titled family, 
without any other pretensions or qualifications than her own impudence.” 
This situation is soon exchanged for another, with a family with whom 
an episode of romance is associated, the lady being a wife divorced under 
circumstances of a very painful character. Our heroine’s deficiencies are, 
however, soon found out in her new situation ; but her dismissal is antici- 
pated by her being carried off by force by another profligate lord, who 
compels her attendance, and afterwards makes her assist in the secret 
burial of a young person whom the said lord has seduced and then de- 
serted, and who had been induced thereby to commit suicide. To the 
narrative of this terrible catastrophe the author adds : — 

At this awful price did he (Lord ,Oldston) purchase that severity of rectitude, 
that austerity of manners, which ever after characterised him. He ultimately 
married a lovely and amiable lady, who was entirely ignorant of this fatal error 
of his youth. But alas! there is many a man who takes the hand of an innocent 
and excellent wife, with crimes on his conscience which should lie as heavy as 
Lord Oldston’s; yet, because he has not had with his own hand to dig the grave 
of his victim, does not feel that he has made the grave which he too surely has. 

The next scene in which our accommodating heroine is engaged, is as 
companion to a countess; but this situation she also soon exchanges for 
the more promising one of companion to a city heiress, with whom she 
visits Clifton, Bath, &c.; and at each fashionable place of resort she 


a 


* The Fortunes of Woman: Memoirs, edited by Miss Lamont. 3 vols. 
Henry Colburn. 
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labours with great assiduity to entangle one of her heiress’s numerous 
‘ected suitors. Her success in these schemes was so great, that the 
ionship with Lord Arthur Ernton and Mr. Snatt is kept up to the 
end,; and on this strange and eventful relationship depends the gist of 


what little ave. * connected with that which is more properly a series 
of social . As a last act of expiation, our heroine makes one 


great sacrifice in resigni wer over the Harrow estate; and Mr. Snatt, 
who had wedded the heiress before marrying “the companion,” has the - 
enjoyment of his first wife’s property only for his life; but we are as- 
sured that the discovery that each made with regard to the other has 
not in any way their mutual happiness. i> 





MADAME SONTAG. 

Tue memoir of this accomplished lady and distinguished singer which 
has just appeared* is exceedingly well-timed, and deserves to be univer- 
sally read, as well for the truthful simplicity which pervades the narrative, 
as for the accuracy of its details, which we are ourselves in a condition to 
verify. There have been three phases in Madame Sontag’s professional 
life,"and fn all of these she has been eminently successful : first, when as 
a girl of fourteen she redeemed the fortunes of the great Imperial Opera 
at e; next, when she made her début in the Italian Opera at Vienna, 
and commenced that. triumphal career which terminated in her elevation 
by marriage to the rank which she so well adorned; and lastly, when, 
casting aside all considerations of false delicacy, she devoted herself with 
womanly true-heartedness to the endeavour to repair, by the professional 
exercise of her genius, those family misfortunes which it was not in her 
power to avert. A moral victory was gained by the attempt; and though 
the experiment was to the last ka hazardous, the result has exceeded 
the expectations of the most sanguine of her early admirers. Madame 
Sontag.» fame stands at the present .moment ‘as high as when, twenty 
years back, she astonished and delighted all who heard her; and the 
certain success which she has Cera is a guarantee for its continuance. 
The public is deeply indebted to Mr. Lumley for the earnestness and 
zeal which he has shown in securing the services of so great an attraction 
as Madame Sontag, and we trust that he too will favs his reward. 
We find by the country papers that Madame Sontag is gathering crowds 
to hear her in all the large provincial towns. With fresh laurels on her 
brow, we shall hail with unfeigned pleasure her re-appearance at her 
Majesty’s Theatre for the season of 1850. 





BEFORE AND AFTER.+ 


A MODEL town—Staggerton by name,—-with its characteristic popu- 
lation, is placed before us in the present work, in a series of entertaining 
sketches and stories. To make the contrast more striking, the little 
on’ begs is presented as it was before and after the Reform Bill; and 
the w is supposed to be narrated by the whilom sub-editor of the 
Staggerton Recorder. The editor’s daughter, who claimed the tender 
attentions of all her father’s’ sub-editors as a matter of course, and 
brought them to account by a little bit of stereotyped poetry, although 


Gas bane emoir of the Countess de Rossi (Madame Sontag). London: Mitchell, 
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not a very refined, is still a humorous sketch. The interest of “The 
Home Wreck” is made to hang upon an objectionable theme—a young 
lady losing her lover because _ has suffered from the ravages of small- 
pox. John Hawker, who had not courage to tell his wife of the gene- 
rous disposal of ten pounds, and the calamities that ensue, are more 
lively. Aunt Bridget is also a gem of a character. 

After the Reform Bill had passed, and Staggerton was in the hands of 
the 10/. householders, we are told— 

The very charity-boys appeared to be gradually losing their awe for the 
ibeadle. Small shopkeepers grew big with political importance, and aldermen 
grew thin with loss of power and dignity. They whose nod had made mere 
mortal men shake in their shoes, were now snubbed by all manner of empirics at 
public meetings. The country people had lost their influence, and did not even 
offer to insult the new constituency by putting forward the nominee who had sat 
‘in Staggerton since the time of Pitt. 

_ The unknown son of a rich German merchant having been fixed upon 
by the incorruptible patriots of Staggerton, the progress of the election, 
which by an accidental mistake devolves for a time upon a London under- 
taker, is narrated in the most farcical manner. With reform, however, 
novel ideas and purposes of life were opened up to the Staggerton popu- 
‘ lation. They began to doubt very much the wisdom of their ancestors, 
There were gas companies, mechanics’ institutes, lectures and societies 
innumerable ; but the final blow was the erection of a cotton-mill. The 
county oligarchy was aghast, and Aunt Bridget said it plainly foretold 
the end of the world. ‘The manner in which love, however, effects an 
alliance between the wealthy manufacturer and the poor but proud 
aristocrat of Crumble Hall, opens the field for a pretty little bit of 
romance. Next comes a railway; and the steadfastness with which Mr. 
Burroughs fought for Camomile Villa, has probably had many parallels 
in the history of these great undertakings. The income-tax is equally 
cleverly illustrated by Aunt Bridget, who, to win an attorney, conde- 
scends to pay tax for a great deal larger income than she really possesses. 
But it is impossible to give an idea of all the varieties of character which 
belong to a country town like Staggerton. The railway took many of 
its young geniuses to London; and the evils of a little knowledge are well 
portrayed in the mistakes and misfortunes which are to be met with on 
the.onset of a career, looked upon at the distance, and with the enthu- 
siasm of youth, as all success and glory. The “‘ monster,”—for so, the 
author tells us, he has been designated ever since two charitably disposed 
old ladies, not knowing that he was editor of a morning newspaper, scan- 
dalised him for keeping late hours,—‘“‘ the monster” who has perpetrated 
all these good things is, we believe, Mr. W. H. Wills, a contributor to 


Punch. 


—— 


CRAYFORD. 


Tus is a novel of the domestic social school, written partly in the form of 
letters; and it exhibits the foibles, follies, and the redeeming qualities of the 
middle classes, with considerable unction and spirit. The author is at once 
phrenologist, poet, and metaphysician, most erudite if not apt at quotation, and 
full to overbrimming “of wise saws and modern instances.” The folly and 
vanity of p too much value on the opinion of others, and the evils of bad 
temper, are e to contrast well with the advantages of knowledge and the 
practice of charity, as more particularly exemplified in the Crayford family ; 
while numerous life-like sketches of character assist in imparting interest to 
probably a first effort of a pen, which experience will soon teach to rely more 
upon itself, and not to overload a purely literary work with much reading. 


* Crayford ; or, the Force of Influence. 2 vols, T. C. Newby. 
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) MOOLTAN.* 
of Mooltan will occupy, with the striking events which preceded 
it—the barbarous murder of the commissioners, Agnew and An- 
] ‘and, still more, the consummate ability of Edwardes—the 
aney of the first reinforcements, and the resolute resistance of the 
Moolraj—with the ultimate capture of this great city of 80,000 inhabitants, 
and the destructive « on of its magazine—a remarkable page in his- 
tory. The whole is tinctured with that air of romance which is peculiarly 
eastetn:—Agnew and Anderson, wounded and deserted, sitting beneath the lofty 
dome of that isolated edifice so well depicted in the present work, only to be 
hacked to‘death by the swords of their frenetic assailants.| Edwardes, at the 
head of a Mohammedan in which there was not a single white man 
but himself, arming the Suleiman mountaineers, collecting revenue, subsidising 
his from the enemy’s resources, and, assisted by Courtlandt’s reinforce- 
mente beatice the Dewan in pitched battle. Then the little steamers—fore- 
runners of civilisation—the Comet, Meanee, and the Conqueror, coming up the 
Chenaub, the Planet and Nimrod up the Sutlej, bearing men, guns, and ammuni- 
tion. What a contrast to the times of Alexander, of Mahmud Ghizni, and of 
Tamerlane! Columns of infantry and cavalry were advancing at the same time 
by land. Then comes the storming of intrenchments, a bloody action, which was 
followed by Shere Sing going over to the enemy, and the forced raising of the 
siege. At further hema an pee from me sag the siege is re- 
commenced, Bengal regiments pus enemy from their securest positions 
in the suburbs ; the Bombay division storm the great mound of Mundi Awa. 
The mortar batteries are next opened ; the Bombay portion of the besieging 
force using gun-cotton instead of powder. The next day, the heavy guns open on 
the Delhi Gate, where a breach is first made, and the batteries are i 
manned by blue-jackets. It was the forenoon of the 30th, when the battery was 
suddenly stopped by a catastrophe which was of so terrific a character as to 
silence the entire siege—as if every man in the force had paused to take breath 
after a tremendous surprise. This was the explosion of the chief powder maga- 
zine in the fort. ‘Two graphic sketches exhibit Mooltan to us—at the moment of 
the explosion, and as it was a quarter of an hour afterwards, when a dark cloud 
hung over the devoted city like a canopy. The fortress was next stormed at two 
points ; the Bombay Fusileers carrying the breach at Kuni Burj, or “ tower,” 
the 32nd Regiment being thwarted at the Delhi Gate by the city wall, about 
thirty feet in height, which had been overlooked! At the storming of the for- 
tress we once more see the blue-jackets prominent at the batteries. The villain 
Moolraj in custody of a part of H.M.’s 32nd Regiment, and the funeral of Agnew 
and Anderson, form an appropriate conclusion to this very interesting and pecu- 
liarly tale-telling series of sketches. 





THE MARINE BOTANIST.} 

Ts is one of those useful and delightful little books, of which, as of Dr 
other arian Ora book, too much cannot be said in praise. It is only the 
other that we saw on a drawing-room table a number of zoophytes, including 
Flustre, Sertularie, Serpule, Corallines, &c., tastefully disposed in a basket on 
paper, and backed by the brilliant Plocamium coccineum, Polysiphonia formosa, 

Other seawedds, grouped together as a mass of sea-plants. It is true that 
the nature of the stony structure of our British Corallines is a matter of 
discu ; but with such little books as these in hand, when the annual visit 
to the sea-side comes round, more accurate views will be entertained of the 
nature of the common productions of our sandy shores. Miss Gifford’s work 
forms at once an excellent and a prettily-illustrated introduction to the study of 
Pte ; and it will serve as a competent guide to the collection and preserva- 


~* Moola 
Me A Series of Sketches during and after the Si By John Dun- 
lop, M.D., Assistant-Surgeon of H.M.’s 32nd Regiment. W. ‘$ or aon Co. 

+ There is an inconsistency in the text attached to these sketches, where we 
are informed, at one rey that Agnew’s severed head was carried before the 
tpn Bon threw it Sirdar Khan Sing’s lap, after which it was exposed to 
the indignities; and in another we are told that, on disinterring the 
SS ee skelotons were said to have been perfect—the head of each being found 


the 
{ The Marine Botanist : an Introduction to the Stud of Algology ; contain- 
ing Descriptions of the commonest British Seaweeds, a the best Method of 


them ; wv of 
Guna eee oe - aoe the most remarkable Species. By Isabella 
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PORTLAND ISLAND AND BREAKWATER.* 

EXPERIENCED seafaring men are, as we have seen, particularly in modern times, 
as liable to timid counsels and exaggerations as Gaul-haunted landsmen. It was 
observed by the great Lord Rodney, of glorious memory, in a letter to Governor 
Thiecknesse, dated Bath, 1787, “If Cherbourg harbour is completed, then the British 
Channel is no more; it will be the French Channel.” Yet Cherbourg has been com- 
pleted, notwithstanding Earl Howe's expedition; and it is not only the central ad- 
v. with regard to England, but it possesses the means alike of protection, 
of attack, and of defence. All these advantages will, however, we are happy to 
say, be, to a certain extent, counterbalanced by the breakwater and defences now 
commented at Portland. Ifthe parliamentary report recommending an extreme 
length of a mile and a quarter is to be adopted, instead of Captain Clinch’s 
posal of three miles, or Mr. Harvey’s of about two and a quarter, there will be 
incompleteness at the outset, but still a step will have been taken in the right 
direction; and so great and so manifest are the advantages of a harbour at Port- 
land, both to the trade and power and security of Great Britain, that we have no 
fear of the ultimate results. The late Mr. John Harvey, the original proposer of 
a breakwater, stated that a length of two miles and a quarter was necessary to 
completely shelter Weymouth pier, harbour, and bathing-place, when it blows 
hard from the south-east. The breakwater and works at Cherbourg were thirty 
years in the execution; while the same authority tells us, that a work of ter 
magnitude as a capacious roadstead might be undertaken and accomplished at 
Portland within a period of five years. This is owing to the peculiar fact, 
that in order to work the quarries of Portland stone, it is required to remove, 
on an average, fourteen feet thick of the upper or cap-stone, to arrive at the 
bed of fine saleable stone. This cap-stone, now an incumbrance,.is the best 
possible material for a breakwater; and in Mr. Harvey’s time there were already 
twenty millions of tons, or more than is required for the proposed breakwater, 
ready at. hand and free of expense. We are happy to find, from one of the little 
publications before us, that the inhabitants of Weymouth and Portland have en- 
tered into a subscription to present the son of Mr. J. Harvey with a suitable testi- 
monial The breakwater, of which his Royal Highness Prince Albert has lately 
laid the foundation, will secure to the navy of England the ful! and uncontrolled 
sweep of the British Channel; presenting a middle station and refuge between 
Portsmouth and Plymouth, in a harbour of four square miles, surrounded by 
superior facilities for dockyards, ship-building, military arsenals, and depots. 
Portland Isle, always, by its peninsular form, the wildness of its scenery and un- 
adorned rusticity, its quarries, hamlets, people, and customs, a place well worthy 
of visit, will now become one of the most important and rising stations on the 
coast. 





NATIONAL EVILS AND PRACTICAL REMEDIES.t 

Mr. BucxincHam labours in the present work to establish the benefits of asso- 
ciation, in contradistinction to Communism, the evils of which he clearly and 
eloquently denounces. The first of the great evils which afflict society—the very 
root, indeed, from which all the others may be said to spring—is ignorance. 
According to Mr. Buckingham, the second great evil that afflicts the earth, and 
demands’ the cape of all who love their country to arrest it, is intemperance. 
The third great evil, from which all countries suffer in a greater or less degree, 
is national prejudice. The fourth great evil which hinders the progress of nations, 
is restriction on the free interchange of commodities in commercial monopolies, 
instead of free-trade. The fifth, is war. The sixth, competition; or, rivalry and 
opposition instead of union and co-operation. The seventh, the helpless and 
hopeless condition of the unfortunate. 

That these are all great national evils, we are quite ready to admit; but that 
Mr. Buckingham has discovered really practical remedies for them, cannot be so 
readily acceded. For example, Mr. Buckingham would, to remedy the third evil, 
not only abolish custom-houses, passports, and quarantine establishments, but 
he would also advocate the adoption of a universal language. Very desirable, no 
doubt; but can such a suggestion be called a practical remedy ?. So also free- 
trade, adopted by one country and not by another, is as pernicious and foolish as the 
disarmament of one nation would be whilst its rival preserved its olden attitude. 
With regard to Mr. Buckingham’s plan for a model town, and an associated com- 

* The Hand-Book to the Island of Portland. Weymouth. 

Remarks on the Subject of an Asylum Harbour for Portland Roads, &c. 
Weymouth. | ' 

t National Evils and Practical Remedies, with the Plan of a Medel Town, &c. 
By James 8. Buckingham. 1 vol. Peter Jackson. 
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everything he ingenious and ble, and based upon 

le philanthror Phere sian wun tome Temperance, ad 

‘are to dwell. Vices are to be expelled, to the sole dominion of 

‘fabour is to be limited, education to be gratuitous, law and medi- 

1urche freedom of conscience—walks, fountains, museums, 

" ‘ooms, are to the aspect; Beauty is to go hand-in-hand with 
Convenience, and Pidasure with Health. It is a noble on paper; but 
who ¥ rill venture to say, knowing the fallen condition of man, how it would work 
of the most important moral and political problems are also discussed 
















































PANORAMA OF THE NILE. 

Tue introduction of moving panoramas of scenery into this country by the 
Americans, has been most beneficial to the progress of knowledge. We know of 
nothing by which so much new and varied information can be obtained in so little 
time, and in so pleasurable a manner, oe oe geographic:! paintings. 
The advantages of such pictures, it is to be hoped, will insure ther popularity, 

tease in number, 1 patho same Rote Bot The Rhine, the Dahube, and a 
dred noble rivers, await to be conveyed to the canvass. In the mean time, 
it more than a narrow strip, watered by the Nile’s overflow, 

et all its great « and visible from the river, and the oldest and 

ec seers. Mra the world made to revolve before the tor, it pre- 
sented itself as peculiarly“fitted for this kind of representation. . Bonomi, an 
old and well-known traveller and had the sketches necessary for the under- 
taking at hand; assisted by such artists as Messrs. Warren and 
| been produced, the ‘and accuracy of which can be 
upon; the wondrous architectural remains, the existing towns, the boats, 
, are all as true to 
nature and art as representations of the kind can well be. There is this great 
can be depended upon as a repre- 

sentation of that which is. Even the guide-book has been written by a first- 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 
A venry large class of readers will be sorely grieved to find that_that most 
work of its class, Pepys’ Diary, has come to an end with the fifth volume 
just pu It is as racy, if not more so, at the conclusion as at the com- 
pop em twenty-first volume of Mr. G. P. R.James’s works contains 
a story the interest of which is made to depend upon the education of a 
teeny dit are & man not tied to her by blood, and the results that ensue to 
~C @ First Step to French, and Le Page’s French Master for the 
Nursery, are books poreagn a4 well adapted for what they propose—to facilitate 
a first acquaintance with the French language.—We have received and read 
with interest Dr. Loewe’s two yamaha, one On the Supposed Jewish Medal 
Sound at York, the other On an Unique Cufic Gold Coin—The Statement of 
Facts, &c., in relation to the proceedings instituted by her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort in the royal etchings, relate to a subject objectionable, as 
one for discussion in these pages, on every ground.—Mr. Gilks has successfully 
shown what can be done, even on a Pn Coun woepe te: in his illustra- 
$ Seven Ages of Life. Some of the original designs of this 
are,,however, very far from faultless.—Mr. Wright’s 
a fourteenth number.—M. Fancourt has‘favoured 
ete ge Short Hand Writing. Messrs. D’Almaine and 
Il, of a yet addition to the musical 


's Edition of s Works. The first number, price 
A Acis and Galatea ; the second, Israel in Also two pretty 
Of what are you thinki#ty, Jenny?” and “I'm ing of thee, Jamie !” 


?” 
composed by G. A. Hodson, . 











